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INTRODUCTION 

ALTHOUGH  the  djmamo-electric  machine  as 
an  electric  source  might  properly  be  included 
under  the  head  of  the  generation  of  electric- 
ity in  Volume  I,  Part  I,  yet  it  is  more  convenient 
to  discuss  both  it  and  the  electric  motor  under  the  ^^  .^ 

Why  the 

electric  arts  and  sciences.    This  is  especially  the  case,  aJS^tric 
since  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  dynamo  JJ^Sdwi* 
and  motor  embrace  the  highest  principles  of  theP*rtii, 
electric  arts,  while  their  design  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  electrical  engineer  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

No  one  would  question  the  propriety  of  consid- 
ering the  construction  and  operation  of  the  steam 
engine  under  the  head  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  as^ctfon 
a  part  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  yet  thefioncT'*' 
dynamo-electric   machine   and    the   electric   motor  aJd*roto» 
have  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  reason  to  be  treated  EJf^^fo 
under  the  electric  arts  and  sciences ;  for  these  pieces  Lrts^SSd'**^ 
of  electric  apparatus  have  reached  such  a  stage  that*^*^**** 
it  is  now  possible  to  design  dynamo-electric  gen- 
erators of  over  5,000  horse-power  capacfty,  which, 
when  constructed,  require  no  change,  but  are  ready 
at  once  to  convert  mechanical  energy  into  electric 
energy  on  this  great  scale.     Even  to-day  such  an 
achievement  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  the  most 
advanced  mechanical  or  steam  engineer. 
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DYNAMOS 

CHAPTER  I 

DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINES 

"All  dynamos  are  based  upon  the  discovery  made  by  Fara- 
day, in  1831,  that  electric  currents  are  generated  in  conductors 
by  moving  them  in  a  magnetic  fkld." — Dynamo-Electric  Ma- 
chinery: S.  P.  Thompson 

A  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  machine  is  any  ma- 
chine by  means  of  which  mechanical  energy 
is  converted  into  electric  energy  by  mag- 
neto-electric induction.     The  term  d3mamo-electric 
machine  is  also  applied  by  some  to  any  machine  by 
means  of  which  electric  energy  is  converted  into 
mechanical  energy  by  magneto-electric  induction.  Jf*dJJSiSS>. 
Machines  of  the  first  class  are  generally  called  gen-  m^hlL. 
erators;  those  of  the  second  class,  motors.     For 
example,  S.  P.  Thompson,  in  his  excellent  work 
entitled  "Dynamo-Electric  Machines,"   defines  the 
term  as  follows:     "A  dynamo-electric  machine  is 
a  machine  for  converting  energy  in  the  form  offhomp- 
mechanical  power,  into  energy  in  the  form  of  electric  u'o^n  o£*^°*" 
currents,  or  vice  versa,  by  magneto-electric  indue- cStHj*' 
tion;  the  operation  being,  in  general,  that  of  set- °***^*"°*' 
ting  conductors,  usually  of  copper,  to  rotate  in  a 
magnetic  field." 

Any  dynamo-electric  machine  is  capable  of  either 
furnishing  electric  currents  when  driven  by  mechan- 
ical power  from  a  steam  engine,  waterfall,  or  some  SSJcu^int 
other   external   source   of   similar   power,   or   fur- ^aUng-*'" 
nishing  mechanical  power  when  supplied  with  elec-  dynamos. 
trie  currents  from  a  voltaic  battery,  another  dynamo, 
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or  any  other  electric  source.  Dynamos  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes;  viz.,  continuous-cur- 
rent dynamos,  or  those  in  which  the  electric  current 
Za^  they  generate  flows  in  one  and  the  same  direction, 
""'*■  and  alternating-current  dynamos,  in  which  the  cur- 
rents they  generate  rapidly  flow  alternately  in  oppo- 
site dil-ections, 

A  dynamo-electric  generator,  or  dynamo-electric 
machine,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  consists  essen- 


oMrdimiv 


tially  of  the  following  parts;  viz.,  of  the  armature, 
the  field  magnets,  the  commutator,  and  the  collect- 
ing brushes. 

Generally  speaking,  the  armature  of  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  in  which  E.M.F.'s  are  generated, 
consists  of  that  part  of  the  machine  which  is  ro- 
tated or  driven  by  the  expenditure  of  mechanical 
power.     In  some  forms  of  machines,  however,  the 
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armature  remains  at  rest,  either  the  magnetic 
flux  or  the  magnets  that  produce  the  magnetic 
flux  being  rotated.  The  armature  generally  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  copper  conductors  placed  on^d*di?wt^ 
the  outside  of  a  drum,  ring,  disk,  or  cylinder,  5?^^^^ 
which  is  firmly  mounted  on  a  shaft  provided  with 
a  pulley,  so  that  it  can  be  given  rapid  rotation  by 
means  of  a  belt.  Sometimes,  however,  the  armature 
shaft  is  connected  directly  with  the  driving  steam 
engine,  or  turbine  water  wheel.  This  gives  rise  to 
two  types  of  dynamo-electric  machines,  called  respec- 
tively a  belt-driven  dynamo  and  a  direct-driven 
dynamo.  In  the  machine  represented  in  Fig.  i, 
the  armature  is  shown  at  A  A.  This  machine  be- 
longs to  the  belt-driven  type,  and  is  provided  with  a 
pulley,  as  shown.  The  armature  shaft  is  supported 
on  bearings  at  B  B. 

The  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo-electric  machine 
constitute  the  part  of  the  dynamo  in  which  the  mag- 
netic flux  is  generated.     The  field  magnets  furnish 
the  magnetic  flux  which  produces  the  currents  in  the  fie?d*°*^ 
conductors  on  the  armature  when  they  are  rotated  °***^°*^^* 
so  as  to  cut  it.    The  field  magnets  consist  generally 
of  masses  of  iron  on  which  are  wound  coils  of 
insulated   copper   wire.     They   are  provided  with 
soft  iron  masses,  called  pole  pieces,  which  are  shaped  Poie  pieces 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  outline  of  the  armature,**    ynamo. 
which  rotates  between  them.     It  is  by  means  of  these 
pole  pieces  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  magnetic 
flux  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  rotating  armature, 
and  so  generate  E.M.F.'s  in  its  conducting  wires. 
The  field  magnets  are  represented  by  F    F.     The 
commutator  C  consists  of  means  for  collectincf  and  commu- 

,  J^   _,  ,     talor  of 

directing  the  currents  produced  by  the  E.M.F.  s  dynamo. 
generated  in  the  revolving  armature.     This  part 
is  called  the  commutator,  because  it  commutes  all 
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these  currents,  or  causes  them  to  flow  in  one  and  the 
same  direction. 


CoUecti  _ 
brushes  ol 
dynamo. 


The  brushes  or  collectors  of  a  dynamo-electric 
machine  consist  of  bundles  of  wires,  plates  of  car- 
bon or  copper,  or  sheets  of  metallic  gauze,  that  are 
pressed  against  the  surface  of  the  commutator.  Col- 
lecting brushes  are  shown  at  E  D,  and  are  connected 
as  there  indicated  with  the  terminals,  T  T,  of  the 
machine. 


The  value  of  the  E.M.F/s  produced  by  a  dy- 
namo depends,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  electro-dynam- 
ic induction,  on  the  rate  at  which  the  loops  of  con- 
ducting wires  on  the  armature  are  filled  with  or 
emptied  of  magnetic  flux.  Consequently,  in  the  dy- 
namo, the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  may  be 
increased  by  increasing  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
armature,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  which  passes  through  the  circuit  of  the  machine, 
or  by  increasing  the  number  of  conducting  loops 
on  the  armature. 


It   would    not   be   practicable,   in   all   cases,   to 

increase    the    E.M.F.'s   by   merely    increasing   the 

Why         speed  of  rotation  of  the  armature,  since  to  double 

E.wLF.'s    the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  by  such  means  would 

p?2ct£aiiy  necessitate  doubling  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  this, 

fncreaSng^  generally,  would  carry  the  speed  far  beyond  safe 

limits.     We  can,  however,   obtain  such  increased 

value  either  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns  of 

conducting  wire  on  the  armature,  or  by  increasing 

the  quantity  of  magnetic  flux  that  passes  through 

the  armature. 


speed  of 

armature 

rotation. 


The  total  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  in  an 
armature  circuit  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  sepa- 
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rate  E.M.F/s  produced  in  thai  circuit,  provided  all 
the  separate  loops  that  are  generating  E.M.F/s  are 
properly  connected  in  series  with  one  another;  in 
this  way,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  almost 
any  E.M.F.  that  may  be  required,  especially  if,  at  other 
the  same  time,  both  the  speed  of  rotation  and  theZcll^ng 
amount  of  magnetic  flux  passing  through  the  arma-  e!m*f.n 
ture  are  increased.     The  increased  magnetic  flux  &*armaturc 
passing  through  the  armature  can,  within  certain  *^^  *' 
limits,  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns  . 
of  insulated  wire  on  the  field  magnets,  as  well  as 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  core  of  such 
magnets. 

The  output  of  a  dynamo  is  the  electric  activity 
it  produces  at  its  terminals,  that  is,  the  output  is  the 
available  electric  activity  produced  by  the  machine. 
The  intake  is  the  mechanical  energy  the  machine  output 
requires  to  drive  it.     The  efficiency  of  a  djmamo  of  dynamo 
is  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  output  and  the 
intake,  and  is  equal  to  the  output  divided  by  the 
intake.     Since  there  are  always  losses  in  the  con- 
version of  mechanical  into  electric  energy,  the  out- 
put must  always  be  smaller  than  the  intake.     Conse-  g^^.  ^ 
quently,  the  efficiency  is  always  less  than  unity. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  briefly  just  what 
is  meant  by  work  and  activity.     By  work  is  meant 
the  expenditure  of  some  force  acting  through  ^^^^^"^ 
distance,  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  raises  his  owndcfinwf. 
weight  through  a  certain  vertical  height  by  mount- 
ing a  stairway.     Here  the  man  expends  his  mus- 
cular energy  in  order  to  raise  his  weight  through 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  stairway.     A  convenient  unit  of  work,  called  ^^j^  ^^ 
the  foot-pound,  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  that  '^o*''^- 
is  done  when  a  weight  of  one  pound  is  raised  through 
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a  vertical  distance  of  one  foot,  against  the  force  of 

gravity.     The  rate-of-doing  work,  or  of  expending 

energy,  is  called  the  activity  or  power.     It  is  evident 

that  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 

in    raising   his    weight    by   mounting   a    stairway 

through  a  vertical  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  will 

perforn;!  the  same  amount  of  work  whether  he  does 

this  in  one  minute  or  in  ten  minutes.     But  it  is  clear 

Unit  of      that  the  rate  at  which  he  expends  his  energy  will  be 

?ati!JS^  ""^  ten  times  greater  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 

doing  work,  gecoud ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  activity  or  the  power 

is  ten  times  greater  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 

second.     A  convenient  unit  of  activity  or  power  is 

the  foot-pound-per-second.     As  this  is  a  rather  small 

Horse-       unit,  a  larger  unit,  called  the  horse-power,  is  gen- 

^'^"'       erally  employed,  the  horse-power  being  equal  to  an 

activity  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  foot-pounds-per- 

second. 

We  will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  relations 

existing  between  the  ordinary  units  of  work  and 

Relations    activity  and  the  electrical  units  of  work  and  activity 

medMSicai  from  the  following  consideration:  When  a  poimd 

SSits^o?^**^  of  water  falls  from  a  reservoir  through  a  vertical 

7^iyity.     distance  of  one  foot,  it  does  an  amount  of  work 

equal  to  one  foot-pound,  since  this  is  the  amount  of 

work  that  would  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  raise  the 

water  vertically  through  a  distance  of  one  foot 

against  the  force  of  gravity.     In  a  similar  manner, 

we  may  conceive  that  when  one  coulomb  of  electric- 

couiomb^    ity  passes  through  a  circuit  under  a  pressure  of  one 

orjoue.     ^^j^^  ^^^  amount  of  work  that  is  expended  in  such 

circuit  will  be  equal  to  one  volt-coulomb;  this  is 
sometimes  called  the  joule,  and  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  electric  work  done,  or  the  energy  ex- 
pended, in  order  to  raise  the  potential  of  one  coulomb 
of  electricity  one  volt.     The  practical  unit  of  elec- 


'I 
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trie  work  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  volt-coulomb, 
or  the  joule,  the  joule  being  equal  to  0.738  foot- 
pounds. 

The  practical  unit  of  electric  activity  or  power  is 
the  joule-per-second,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  jooie-per- 
the  watt,  after  James  Watt,  who  did  so  much  to  im-  JhTSitL' 
prove  the  steam  engine  during  the  years  of  its  early 
existence.     Since  an  ampere  is  equal  to  a  coulomb- 
per-second,  instead  of  regarding  the  watt  as  a  rate 
of  doing  electric  work  equal  to  one  coulomb-per- SSf^f** 
second,  we  can  regard  it  as  equal  to  one  volt-ampere.  SSJSy. 
The  watt  is,  approximately,  equal  to  -^  of  a  horse- 
power. 

The  output  of  a  dynamo,  as  well  as  its  intake,  is 
expressed  in  watts.  Since  one  watt  is  a  very  small 
unit  of  activity  in  power,  being  only  equal  to  the  yir  ^t^S^ 
of  a  horse-power,  a  larger  and  more  convenient  unit  ^*"' 
of  electric  activity  called  the  kilo-watt,  or  one  thou- 
sand watts,  is  generally  employed  in  practice.  A 
kilo-watt  is  equal  to  1.34  horse-power. 

Dynamo-electric   machines  can   be  conveniently 
divided  into  various  classes,  according  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances.     For  example,  they  may  be  di- cowtant- 
vided  into  constant-potential  dynamos,  or  those  inaSdT**** 
which  a  constant  potential  or  pressure  is  maintained  ?SSSt*' 
at  the  dynamo  terminals,  irrespective  of  the  work  *''^'**™*^*' 
done  in  the  external  circuit;  and  constant-current 
dynamos,  or  those  in  which  a  constant  strength  of 
current  is  maintained  in  their  circuits,  notwithstand- 
ing   variations    in  the    external  circuits.      Again, 
dynamo-electric    machines    may    be    divided    intOeieSffi?*^ 
classes,  according  to  the  source  of  their  magnetic"**    *** 
flux;  for  instance,  they  may  be  magneto-electric 
machines,  in  which  the  flux  is  obtained  from  per- 
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manent  magnets,  or  the  flux  may  be  obtained  from 
electro-magnets,  in  which  case  the  machines  may  be 
«ck3f**^  separately  excited,  where  the  electro-magnets  are 
dynamos,    excited  by  currents  from  a  source  outside  of  the 
machine,  or  they  may  be  self-excited,  that  is,  those 
whose  field  magnets  are  supplied   from  currents 
from  the  armature  of  the  machine.     Sdf-cxcited 
seif-cxcited  Hiachines  may  be  subdivided  into  series-wound  ma- 
dynamos,    chjnes,  in  which  the  circuit  of  the  field  magnets  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  circuit  of  the  armatures ; 
and  shtmt-wound  machines,  or  machines  that  have 
Series.       thdr  fidd  magnets  connected  with  the  main  ter- 
SS^t^      minals,  or,  in  other  words,  placed  in  a  shunt,  or 
S»mpSttnd?  additional  circuit,  with  the  external  circuit ;  and  com- 
r^^os.    pound-wound  machines,  or  those  whose  field  mag- 
nets are  partly  series- wound  and  partly  shunt-wound. 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes  dynamos  may  be 
divided  into  different  classes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  poles  employed  in  the  fidd  magnets,  for  ex- 
alS^^iti.  ample,  bipolar  machines,  are  those  whose  fidd  flux 
S^unos.  is  obtained  from  field  magnets  having  but  two  poles ; 
quadripolar  machines  are  those  whose  field  magnets 
have  four  poles;  sextipolar  are  those  having  six 
poles;  octopolar  are  those  having  eight  poles,  etc 
All  machines  whose  fidd  magnets  have  more  than 
two  poles  are  sometimes  called  multipolar  machines. 

Dynamos   may   also   be   divided    into   different 

classes  according  to  the  character  of  thdr  armatures. 

Still  another  classification  is  based  on  the  character 

of  the  work  the  dynamo  is  intended  to  perform,  such. 

Arc-light    for  example,  as  arc-light  generators  or  dynamos, 

genentort.  ^^  ^Qg^  intended  to  supply  currents  to  arc  lights ;  in- 

incandes-   caudesceut-light  generators,  or  those  suppljring  cur- 

gcnenSore.  T^nts  to  incandcsceut  lights ;  plating  generators,  or 

those  intended  to  supply  currents  for  electro-metal- 
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lurgical  operations;  generators  for  producing  the 
current  required  to  drive  motors;  telegraphic  gen- 
erators, or  those  employed  for  systems  of  telegraphic 
conununication ;  therapeutic  generators,  or  those  em-  TT|g„u^. 
ployed  by  physicians  for  the  purpose  of  curing  titej^ 
diseased  conditions  of  the  human  body;  and  weld- 
ing generators,  or  those  employed  for  producing 
the  large  currents  required  in  systems  of  heating 
metals  to  temperatures  at  which  they  can  be  elec- 
trically welded  together. 

Among  the  different  dynamos  invented  by  Fara- 
day, one  produced  by  him  at  a  much  later  date  than 


Fzo.  2. — ^Faraday's  Simple  Conducting  Loop  Dynama  Note  that  as 
the  rectangular  circuit  W  is  rotated  in  the  earth's  flux,  it  is  alternately 
filled  with  and  emptied  of  flux,  and  therefore  has  £.M.F,'s  generated 
in  it  These  £.M.F.'s  are  commuted,  or  caused  to  flow  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  by  means  of  the  two-part  commutator  at  C 


the  disk  dynamo  already  described,  consisted  of  a  rec- 
tangle of  copper  wire  W,  Fig.  2,  arranged  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  rotation  around  a  horizontal  axis.  In  SSSSii 
this  early  form  of  machine  there  were  no  field  mag-  ^^^Suno. 
nets  employed,  Faraday  having  devised  the  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
generating  electric  currents  by  the  rotation  of  a  con- 
ducting loop  in  the  earth's  field.  When  this  conduct- 
ing loop  was  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis  placed 
east   and   west,   and   rotated   in   the  earth's   flux, 
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E.M.F,'s  and  currents  were  generated  in  it.  When 
suitably  provided  with  field  magnets  and  a  commu- 
tator, this  early  machine  corresponds  to  a  type  of 
dynamo  generally  employed  to-day.  We  will,  there- 
fore, examine  somewhat  closely  into  the  general 
character  of  the  E.M.F.'s  it  produces  by  dynamo- 
electric  induction  when  rotated  in  a  bipolar  field. 

Take,  for  example,  the  single  loop  of  conducting 
^1^1^*1  wire,  A  B  C  D,  Fig.  3,  so  mounted  as  to  be  ca- 
^"ota'ttoo  pable  of  rotation  on  a  horizontal  axis  between  the 
iDgkopm  poles  S  and  N  of  the  rnagnet  in  the  direction  indi- 
aSdl"      cated  by  the  large  feathered  arrow.     Suppose  the 


Fio.  J.— DynBino-Electric  Induction  in  a  linglc  ConductuiB  Loop. 
Note  Ihai  ihc  loop  when  in  a  veniol  pOBilion  conuins  the  greiMN 
amount  of  masnedc  flux.     When  it  begins  to  more  tJu  flux  bcfini  to 

loop  be  placed  at  first  in  the  vertical  plane  directly 
midway  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  In  this 
position  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  that 
pass  through  it  from  right  to  left,  i.e.  from  the 
north  to  the  south  magnet  pole,  will  be  a  maximum, 
and,  as  the  loop  moves  through  90°  to  the  horizon- 
tal position,  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  will  pour  out 
of  the  loop  and  will  continue  to  decrease  to  zero  or 
nothing  until  the  horizontal  position  is  attained.  On 
continuing  the  rotation  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
again  begin  to  pass  through  the  loop,  but  now  in 
the    opposite  direction,  and  the  number  so  passing 
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continue  to  increase  until  the  loop  has  moved  through 
90^  additional,  or  180^  from  its  first  position,  and 
is  again  in  the  vertical  position.  Since  these 
latter  lines  of  force  have  a  n^fative  direction  to  the 
first,  they  induce  E.M.F.'s  in  the  same  direction 
as  at  the  first.  Therefore,  during  the  motion  of 
the  loop  from  its  position  of  rest  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tion through  one-half  turn,  until  it  again  reaches  the 
vertical  position,  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  will  have 
the  same  direction.  During  the  last  half  turn,  how- 
ever, imtil  the  loop  again  reaches  the  position  it  had 
when  started,  they  will  be  oppositely  directed.  The 
direction  of  the  E.M.F/s  and  current  in  the  loop 
will  be  that  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  small 
arrows;  viz.,  from  the  back  to  the  front  in  the  part 
of  the  loop  which  is  rising  to  the  left,  and  from  the 
front  to  the  back  in  that  part  which  is  descending 
on  the  right.  During  the  motion  of  the  loop 
through  the  remaining  half  turn,  the  E.M.F.  and 
current  will  be  oppositely  directed.  Consequently, 
electric  currents  will  flow  through  the  rectangle 
during  each  complete  rotation  in  the  magnetic  field, 
in  one  direction  through  the  first  half  of  its  rotation, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  remaining 
half  of  its  rotation. 

If  it  be  desired  to  produce  direct  currents  from 
any  machine,  that  is,  currents  that  flow  in  one  and  ,  . 

-  .  .  lie       Action  of 

the  same  direction,  a  commutator  must  be  used  for  two-part 
the  simple  armature  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Such  a  tor. 
commutator  would  consist  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  cut 
into  two  equal  parts  and  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  cylinder  of  hard  rub- 
ber, or  other  suitable  insulating  material.  One  of 
the  ends  of  the  conducting  loop  is  connected  with 
one  of  these  metallic  segments,  and  the  other  end 
with  the  other  segment.     If  now,  collecting  brushes. 
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B  B',  Fig.  4,  be  caused  to  press  against  these  com- 
mutator segments  in  the  vertical  line  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  poles,  corresponding  to  the  vertical  gap 
between  the  commutator  segments,  the  currents  gen- 
erated in  the  loop  will  be  caused  to  flow  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  since  the  ends  of  the  loop  are  con- 
nected respectively  with  the  positive  and  n^jative 
brushes  only  as  long  as  these  ends  remain  positive 
and  n^ative,  that  is,  during  one-half  rotation.  As 
soon  as  the  ends  of  the  loop  become  respectively 
negative  and  positive,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  rotation,  the  segments  with 
which  they  are  connected  are  caused  by  the  rota- 
tion   to  change  over  to  the  negative  and  positive 


Fig.  4. — ^Action  of  Two-part  Commutator.  Note  the  fact  that  eadi 
half-segment  of  the  two-part  commutator  only  remains  in  contact  with 
the  same  collecting  brush   for  one-half  of  a  complete   rotation. 

brushes  of  the  commutator,  respectively.  Conse- 
quently, the  brushes  continue  respectively  positive 
and  negative  for  rotation  after  rotation,  or  the  cur- 
rent is  caused  to  flow  in  one  and  the  same  direction 
through  the  external  circuit  connected  with  the  col- 
lecting brushes. 

Faraday  thus  describes  the  action  of  the  simple 
two-part  commutator  shown  in  the  two  preceding 
figures: 

"The  apparatus  which  carries  these  rectangles, 

SJSI^*'  and  is  also  the  commutator  for  changing  the  induced 

commuta.   cuirents,  cousists  of  two  Uprights,  fixed  on  a  wooden 

stand,  and  carrying  above  a  wooden  horizontal  axle. 
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one  end  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  handle,  while 
the  other  projects,  and  is  shaped  as  in  Fig.  4  (our 
Fig.  5.  It  may  there  be  seen  that  two  semi-cylin- 
drical plates  of  copper,  a,  &,-are  fixed  on  the  axle, 
forming  a  cylinder  round  it,  except  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other  at  their  edges,  which  therefore  leave 
two  lines  of  separation  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axle. 
Two  strong  copper  rods,  0.2  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upright  c,  termi- 
nating there  in  sockets  with  screws  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  rods  proceeding  from  the 
galvanometer  cups :  in  the  other  direction  the  rods 
rise  up  parallel  to  each  other,  and,  being  perfectly 


Fia.  s. — Faridir'*  De»CTiiitii™  of  Action  of  Two-put  CoDundMtor. 

straight,  press  strongly  against  the  curved  plates  of 
the  commutator  on  opposite  sides;  the  consequence 
is  that,  whenever  in  the  rotation  of  the  axle,the  lines  f^ 
of  separati(Hi  between  the  commutator  plates  arrive  c' 
at  and  pass  the  horizontal  plane,  their  contact  with  " 
these  b«iring  rods  is  changed,  and,  consequently,  the 
direction  of  the  current  proceeding  from  these  plates 
to  the  rods,  and  so  on  to  the  galvanometer,  is 
changed  also.  The  other  or  outer  ends  of  the  com- 
mutator plates  are  tinned,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
connected  by  soldering  to  the  ends  of  any  rectangle 
or  ring  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  experiment." 

In  actual  practice  the  points  on  the  surface  of  ihe 
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brushes. 


commutator,  where  the  collecting  brushes  must  rest, 
in  order  best  to  carry  off  the  current  generated,  do 
not  lie  in  the  vertical  line  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
^  be^****  gap  between  the  magnet  poles.  The  reason  for  this 
oiiilSting  change  of  position  is  that  during  rotation  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  is  considerably 
changed,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent in  the  armature,  so  that,  instead  of  the  line  of 
greatest  density  of  magnetic  flux  being  situated  di- 
rectly along  the  horizontal  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  two  opposite  magnet  poles,  it  is  considerably 
shifted  from  this  position,  as  is  indicated  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  such  lines  of  force  taken  by  means  of 
iron  filings,  and  shown  in  connection  with  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. — Distortion  of  Magnetic  Flux  in  Bipolar  Field,  showing  why 
the  collecting  brushes  must  be  displaced  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
armature  is  being  turned  or  rotated. 


Diametei 
of  commu- 
tation. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  commutator  brushes 
must  be  given  a  lead,  or  displacement  in  the  direction 
of  rotation,  so  that  the  diameter  of  commutation  is 
considerably  changed.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  this 
change  in  the  diameter  of  commutation  has  carried 
it  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  theoretical  position. 


Annatuic 
loops. 


In  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  gen- 
erated in  the  conducting  loop,  more  than  a  single 
turn  of  wire  is  generally  employed,  as  is  shown  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  Fig.  7,  where  two  turns  are  rep- 
resented. In  practice  a  number  of  turns  are  gen- 
erally employed. 
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The  armature  coils  or  conducting  loops  of  wire 
are  wound  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  drum,  orS,™",^"- 
ring.     Such  armatures  are  called  cylindrical,  drum, """" 
and  ring  armatures  respectively,  from  the  shape  of 


Fio.    f. — Two-put    Coounutotor   connected    mpeclivelr   to   two  and 
•cntnl  at  A  ud  A'. 

their  cores.    An  armature  loop  or  coil  consisting  of 
five  separate  turns  of  wire  wound  on  the  surface  strie 
of  a  rfng-shaped  core  is  shown  at  the  right  hand  of  cSnni 
Fig.  7,     Generally,  however,  instead  of  employing  «ito.' 
only  a  single  coil  on  ring  armatures,  two  separate 


Fic   8. — Multiple 
Two-psrt  Coi 
di»in«tricilty   opposi 


coils  are  wound  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  Such  coils  may  be  connected 
either  in  series  or  in  parallel.  As  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
the  connection  of  the  two  opposite  coils  is  in  parallel. 
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Where  a  two-part  commutator  is  employed,  al- 
though the  currents  generated  in  the  coils  are  caused 
to  flow  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  yet  they  are 
not  of  the  same  strength  throughout  all  the  rotation 
mutjiicd     of  the  armature.     If,  for  example,  a  single  pair  of 
obttinedoi  coils  be  employed,  the  current  strength  would  un- 
ji^^^    dergo  marked  changes  aurmg  each  rotation  of  the 
armature,  since  twice  during  each  rotation  the  cur- 
rent would  begin  with  no  strength,  and  would  rise 
to  a  maximum  value,  and  then  decrease  again  to 
no  strength.     In  order  to  avoid  the  variations  re- 
sulting in  the  strength  of  the  current  generated, 
commutators   are  employed   containing   a   greater 
number  of  segments  than  the  two-part  commuta- 
tors represented  in  the  preceding  figures.     If,  for 


example,  the  coils  C  C  and  C  C,  Fig.  9,  wound 
on  a  drum  core,  be  connected  as  shown  to  the  seg- 
ments I,  2,  3,  and  4,  of  the  four-part  commutator, 
and  brushes  B  and  B'  be  placed  as  indicated,  the  coils 
will  be  connected  in  a  single  closed  circuit.  Now, 
as  these  coils  are  arranged  so  that  one  set  will  be 
in  the  position  of  best  action,  while  the  other  set  are 
in  the  position  of  poorest  action,  since  jhey  are  con- 
nected in  a  single  circuit,  they  will  produce  ?.  current 
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that  will  have  less  marked  changes  in  its  strength 
than   if   a  two-part   commutator   were  employed.  p,rtiid 
Two  different  sets  of  coils  wound  on  a  ring-arma-S^ 
ture,  and  so  joined  or  connected  as  to  be  in  parallel,  ^ '' 
are  represented  in  Fig.   lo.     In  actual  practice  a 


Fic.  ID.— Piraltel  c 


great  number  of  separate  coils  are  wound  on  the 
surface  of  armature  cores  of  different  shapes,  and 
connected  to  commutators  containing  a  number  of 
separate  segments  that  correspond  to  the  separate 


coils  and  their  connections.  In  this  way  a  current 
of  practically  uniform  strength,  as  well  as  uniform 
direction,  is  obtained. 

Sometimes   ring  armatures  are  wound   with   a 
number  of  separate  coils,  as  in  Fig.  ii,  which  rep- 
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resents  a  form  of  armature  first  introduced  by  Paci- 
GMmc^^'^^tti,  and  afterward  greatly  improved  by  Gramme, 
MatureT*  and  now  g^enerally  known  as  the  Gramme  armature. 
In  this  armature  separate  coils  are  wound  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ring  and  connected  in  series.  The  points 
of  connection  of  contiguous  coils  are  then  joined 
to  separate  segments  of  a  multi-part  commutator, 
containing,  therefore,  as  many  separate  segments 
as  there  are  points  of  connection  between  the  sepa- 
rate coils.  The  brushes  in  this  figure  are  given  a 
lead,  thus  showing  that  the  diameter  of  commuta- 


Fio.  13. — Gramme  Ring- Armature  in  Bipolar  Field,  showing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  currents  induced  in  the  separate  coils. 

tion  has  been  displaced  during  rotation,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described. 

"  During  the  rotation  of  a  ring  armature  in  a  bi- 
Direction  polar  field,  the  E.M.F.'s  are  generated  in  the  coils 
in  Gramme  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  small  arrows  of 

ring-arma-    _,.  __  ,  .,  ^  , 

ture  coils.  Fig.  12.  Here  the  coils  are  numbered,  consecu- 
tively from  I  to  24.  Practically  no  currents  are 
generated  in  coils  6,  7,  and  8,  and  18,  19,  and  20, 
but  the  E.M.F.'s,  and  consequently  the  currents, 
produced  in  all  the  active  coils  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  vertical  line  B  B',  the  diameter  of  com- 
mutation, flow  in  the  same  direction,  while  those  on 
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the  left-hand  side  are  oppositely  directed.  Conse- 
quently, if  collecting  brushes  are  placed  against  the 
segments  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  12,  these 
oppositely  directed  E.M.F.'s  and  currents  will  actJJllSpic 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  13,  which  shows  two  series- 
connected  voltaic  batteries  coupled  together  in  paral- 
lel; or,  in  other  wordS;  B  and  B'  become  respec- 
tively the  positive  and  the  negative  terminals  of  the 
series. 

A  Gramme-ring  dynamo,  as  actually  constructed 
by  the  inventor,  is  represented  in  Fig.  14.     Here 


Fig.  13. — Connection  of  two  Series-connected  Voltaic  Batteries,  show- 
ing analogy  to  connection  of  series-connected  coils  on  opposite  halves 
of  Gramme-wound  armature. 

the  ring  armature  is  rotated  in  tlie  bipolar  field  pro- 
duced  by  a  permanent  horseshoe  compound  magnet,  driven 
It  is  provided  with  a  commutator  consisting  of  many  electric 
separate   segments.      A   single   pair   of   collecting  Gramme 
brushes  carry  off  the  currents  produced  in  the  arma- 
ture to  the  external  circuit,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
employed.     In  the  particular  form  of  dynamo  rep- 
resented in  this  figure,  the  armature  is  rotated  by 
hand^  but  in  large  Gramme-ring  machines,  a  steam 
engine,  capable  of  exerting  a  mechanical  power  of 
many  horse-power,  is  required. 

A  great  nfimber  of  separate  commutator  s^- 
ments  are  generally  employed  in  modern  Gramme- 
wound  ring-armatures.    For  example,  the  armature 
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in  Fig.  15  contains  many  separate  coils  wound  on 
the  surface  of  a  ring-shaped  core  connected  with  the 


separate  commutator  segments.  In  this  figure  is 
;  shown  the  arrangement  of  the  commutator  end  of 
the  armature,  as  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 


Type    of    Armature    for    Djriuuno-Elearie 


figure,  and  of  the  pulley  end  as  seen  on  the  left-hand 
side.     Here  the  pulley  has  been  removed  so  as  to  en- 
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able  the  details  of  the  construction  and  winding  to 
be  more  readily  examined. 

A  dynamo  of  the  bipolar  type  is  represented  tn 
Fig.  i6.  Here  a  pulley  P'  is  provided  so  that  the 
armature  A  can  be  rotated  betwen  the  poles  P,  P, 
and  the  field  magnets  M,  M.  A  pair  of  collecting  1^^ 
brumes  B  rest  against  the  surface  of  the  commu- 
tator at  C,  at  points  diametrically  opposite  each 


Fig.  16. — Bipolar  DTDsmo-Eleclric  Hachinc  Nole  the  nunoer  in 
wbich  tiK  inpporu  for  the  driving  shift  and  ihe  pole  piece*  of  tiie 
magnet  fninet  are  mounted  on  the  caal-iron  base  plate. 

other.  The  positive  and  negative  brushes,  respec- 
tively, consist  of  three  separate  brushes,  each  elec- 
trically connected  together.  The  collecting  brushes 
are  supported  by  a  device  called  a  brush  holder,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  be  shifted  to  different  parts 
of  the  commutator  surface.  The  axis  of  the  shaft 
on  which  the  armature  and  commutator  are  mounted 
is  provided  with  bearings  that  are  suitably  oiled  to 
prevent  friction.  The  main  terminals  of  the  ma- 
chine are  seen  at  T,  T,  connected  to  the  brushes. 
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as  is  seen  in  the  figure,  by  means  of  flexible  cables 
consisting  of  many  separate  strands  of  copper  wire. 
These  cables  pass  from  the  brushes  to  the  terminals 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  The  machine  is 
mounted  as  shown  on  a  heavy  base  plate. 


Vw 
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CHAPTER    II 

SOME    LOSSES    IN    DYNAMOS 

'The  difference  between  the  value  of  the  output  and  intake 
16  to  be  traced  to  certain  losses  which  occur,  whereby  energy 
is  uselessly  expended  in  the  machine,  and  does  not  appear  in 
the  external  circuit." — Electrical  Engineering  Leaflets:  Hous- 
ton AND  Kennelly 

NO  matter  how  well  a  dynamo-electric  machine 
may  be  designed  and  constructed,  there  are 
certain  losses  which  necesssarily  occur  and 
which  prevent  the  output  from  equalling  the  intake,  dynamo**^ 
In  the  first  place,  the  current  which  flows  through  f^JJfSgJj^ifg 
the  coils  of  wire  on  the  field  magnets  and  the  arma-  *°^*^*- 
ture  necessarily  produces  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
due  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  conductor.    The 
energy  expended  to  produce  this  heat  is  lost  to  the 
circuit,  and,  consequently,  renders  the  output  less 
than  the  intake. 

The  amount  of  heat  produced  in  any  circuit  by  an  ohmic  re. 
electric  current  flowing  through  it  and  overcoming  S?^?*  °' 
the  resistance  due  to  the  length  and  area  of  cross- ***^°*^' 
section  and  the  character  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  generally  called  its  ohmic  re- 
sistance, is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
this  resistance,  and  to  the  square  of  the  current  Effect  of 
strength.    If  a  current  of  a  given  strength,  in  pass- JJS^cctnd 
ing  through  a  circuit  of  a  given  resistance,  produces  sSS^h  on 
a  certain  amount  of  heat,  should  the  resistance  be2eS?de-° 
doubled  and  the  current  strength  remain  the  same,  cTr'c'u^f' ^ 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  will  be  doubled.     If, 
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however,  while  the  resistance  remains  the  same,  the' 
current  strength  be  doubled,  the  amount  of  heat  will 
be  increased  fourfold.    This  loss  of  energy  of  the 
current  is  dissipated  as  heat. 

Besides  the  loss  due  to  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the 
circuit,  there  is  a  loss  produced  by  the  fact  that  the 
masses  of  metal  in  a  dynamo  have  E.M.F.'s,  and, 
consequently,  currents,  produced  in  them,  due  to 
the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  flux 
which  passes  through  them.  In  this  way  electric 
currents  are  set  up  in  the  iron  masses  of  the  pole 
pieces,  and  the  armature  cores,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eddy.  mass  of  the  copper  conductors  on  the  armature. 
paiSl!i"Such  electric  currents  are  called  eddy  or  Foucault 
currents,  currcnts.  Sincc  they  produce  no  useful  effects  in 
the  machine  they  are  sometimes  called  parasitical 
currents.  As  we  shall  shortly  see,  such  currents  not 
only  diminish  the  output  of  the  machine,  from  the 
fact  that  they  require  an  expenditure  of  energy  to 
produce  them,  but  they  also  act  in  other  ways  to  de- 
crease this  output. 

In  the  production  of  eddy  currents,  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  useful  currents  set  up  in  the  arma- 
ture, the  strength  of  the  currents  depends  on  the  rate 
of  change  at  which  the  magnetic  flux  passes  through 
Eddy        the  metallic   masses.      Consequently,   when   eddy 


renn^ted  currcnts  are  set  up  in  the  pole  pieces,  they  will 
pie^%f  possess  the  greatest  strength  in  those  parts  of  the 
dynamos.  ^\^  pieces  whcre  the  greatest  variation  in  the  mag- 
netic strength  occurs.  This  will  be  near  those  cor- 
ners of  the  pole  pieces  from  which  the  armature 
is  moved  during  its  rotation.  A  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  Foucault  currents  in  the  pole  pieces  of 
a  dynamo  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Such  currents 
penetrate  into  the  mass  of  iron,  though  not  to  a 
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very  great  depth.  The  pole  pieces  of  some  types  of 
dynamo  are  laminated  so  as  to  prevent  these  cur- 
rents from  obtaining  any  considerable  strength ;  or, 
instead  of  laminating  the  pole  pieces,  these  masses 
or  iron  are  grooved  or  slotted  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  same  manner  the  setting  up  of  powerful 
eddy  or  Foucault  currents  in  the  iron  cores  of  the  Lamination 
armatures  may  be  avoided  as  follows:  Instead  ofor^SJfr  "^^ 
forming  these  of  one  continuous  mass  of  iron,  they 
are  laminated  or  built  up  of  separate  pieces.     This 
is  done  by  placing  together  a  number  of  separate 


cores. 


Pig.  17. — Representation  of  Eddy  Currents  generated  in  Pole  Pieces 
ol  Dynamo.  Note  that  these  currents  flow  in  short  closed  circuits  of 
comparatively  small  resistance.  Hence  the  current  strength  is  large 
sad  the  heating  effects  pronounced. 


sheets,  plates,  or  wires,  so  as  to  produce  a  core  of 
the  required  shape.    The  separate  wires  or  bundles 
were  originally  insulated  from  one  another  by  sheets 
of  paper,  or  by  varnish  applied  to  the  outside.    The 
use  of  paper  sheets  was  objectionable  because  it  not 
only  introduced  into  the  mass  a  substance  which  was 
not  as  readily  penetrated  by  the  magnetic  flux  as 
was  the  iron,  but  also,  unlike  the  iron,  was  unable 
to  add  any  of  its  own  flux  to  the  circuit.     It  hasl^J^o/ 
been  found  in  practice  that  the  thin  coating  of  oxide  ^afiy^not 
of  iron  that  is  formed  on  the  thin  plates  of  sheet  "^^^'Ji'j' 
iron   employed    for   the   separate   laminae,    during 
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Direction 
of  lamina- 
tion. 


manufacture,  afford  a  sufficient  insulation,  without 
the  introduction  of  either  paper  or  varnish. 

The  direction  of  the  laminations  of  the  core  of  the 
armature  should  be  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the 
armature  coils,  or  in  planes  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  or  parallel  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  armature.  In  other  words,  in  armature 
cores  the  lamination  should  be,  in  general,  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  currents  that  would  other- 
wise be  generated  in  them.     For  the  same  reason 


Fig.  1 8. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  effect  of  lamination  of 
armature  cores  on  the  production  of  eddy  currents.  Note  that  at  B 
the  armature  core  is  formed  of  a  spiral  winding  of  sheet-iron  ribbon, 
while  at  C  the  armature  is  laminated  by  being  built  up  of  sheet  disks. 

the  pole  pieces  should  be  divided  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  arma- 
ture wires. 


Manner  in 
which  lam- 
ination of 
armature 
core  in- 
fluences 
the  setting 
up  of  eddy 
currents. 


When  the  armature  core  is  laminated  in  this  man- 
ner, the  eddy  currents  are  confined  to  the  section  of 
each  disk,  sheet,  plate,  or  wire.  If  A,  Fig.  i8,  rep- 
resents an  armature  core  formed  of  a  solid  mass  of- 
iron,  and  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation  in 
the  quadripolar  field  N^,  S^,  >P,  S^,  then  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  mass 
of  iron  will  be  that  represented  by  the  arrows  in  the 
cross-section  of  this  solid  iron  core.  As  shown  at 
A,  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  eddy  cur- 
rents in  the  solid  mass.    At  B  is  shown  a  cross-sec- 
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tion  where  laminations  are  made  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  annature.  Here  the  arrows 
show  the  direction  of  the  eddy  currents  as  being 
limited  to  the  cross-section  of  each  separate  part 
of  the  laminae.  If  in  such  a  core  the  magnetic  flux 
passes  through  the  ring  from  the  top  to  the  bottcMn, 
a  considerable  resistance  will  be  experienced  while 
the  flux  is  endeavoring  to  pass  through  the  minute 
air  spaces  between  the  separate  lamins.  In  the  cross- 
section  shown  at  C,  the  armature  is  laminated  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  that  is,  is  built  corediiki. 
up  of  separate  sheet  disks.     Here,  as  before,  the 


Fw.    ig.— Gramme- 
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eddy  currents  are  limited  to  the  cross-section  of  each 
lamina,  while  the  magnetic  flux  can  pass  directly 
through  the  mass  of  each  lamina. 

The  lamination  of  the  armature  core  of  a 
Gramme-ring  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.  Here  the  core  J,™'/"" 
is  formed  by  winding  a  long  soft  iron  wire  in  the^^""*" 
form  of  a  closed  ring,  whose  outlina  shall  be  that 
of  the  armature  core,  and  whose  cross-section  is 
that  indicated  in  the  figure  at  A  and  B,  where  the 
Gramme-ring  has  been  cut  in  order  to  show  the 
details  of  its  construction.     Here,  as  will  be  seen, 
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the  separate  coils  are  wound  around  the  ring  so  that 
the  direction  of  the  annature  winding  is  directly 
across  the  direction  of  the  iron  wire  of  the  core. 

Lminuion  The  lamination  of  the  core  of  a  cylindrical  arma- 
cyi^ri^  ture  is  shown  in  connection  with  Fig.  20.  Here 
arnuiure.  ^^^  ^^^  j^  \iu\\t  up  by  assembHug  a  number  of  core 
disks  on  the  axis  or  armature  shaft,  so  that,  when 
assembled,  they  shall  form  an  iron  core  divided  or 
laminated  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

Besides  the  loss  in  the  output  of  a  dynamo-electric 
machine,  due  to  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  energy 
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required  to  set  up  the  eddy  currents,  there  is  a  loss 
caused  as  follows:  When  the  eddy  currents  are 
S^JSJ^c  powerful,  they  tend  to  set  up  a  magneto-motive 
MMHie    force  that  opposes  the  production  of  magnetic  fiux 
b^ldd""'  ^y  the  field  magnets,  so  that  the  presence  of  power- 
a™™^*"  ful  eddy  currents  in  the  armature  core  may  thus 
^°""         shield  some  of  the  conductors  in  the  armature  from 
the   magnetic    flux,    and,    therefore,    decrease  the 
amount  of  useful  current  produced  in  the  armature. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  this,  the  increase  in  tem- 
perature of  the  armature  core,  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  eddy  currents  in  it,  raises  the  temperature 
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of  the  conductors  on  the  armature,  and  thus,  by  in- 
creasing their  resistance,  increases  the  amount  ofhSln^of^ 
loss  due  to  the  passage  of  the  current  through  theSn?^ 
armature  wire  in  overcoming  its  ohmic  resistance,  rente.*^*^" 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  armature  of  a  per- 
manent magnet  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  suddenly 
from  the  poles  lest  such  sudden  withdrawal  weaken 
its  strength.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  suddenly 
the  arqiature  is  withdrawn,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  strength  of  the  magnet ;  for,  when  it  is  sud-  8trc?«h- 
denly  removed,  the  maeiietic  flux,  produced  by  thesudde/ 

withdrawal 

Foucault  currents  that  are  thus  set  up  tends  to  in- of  its  anna- 
crease  the  strength  of  the  magnetism.    Silvanus  P. 
Thompson  gave  the  following  explanation  of  this 
effect  at  the  International  Conference  of  Electricians, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1884 : 

"To  explain  these  facts,  and  their  mutual  rela- 
tion, I  must  relate  one  other  observation  which  I 
have  made,  and  which  connects  both  sets  of  facts. 
.  .  .  Suppose  you  take  a  horseshoe  magnet,  having 
the  usual  armature  or  'keeper'  of  iron.  You  can 
purchase  such  an  instrument  of  any  optician,  who 
will  probably  give  you  instructions  never  to  pull  the 
armature  off  suddenly  for  fear  you  injure  the  mag- 
netism. He  could  not  possibly  give  you  worse  di- 
rections. Take  such  a  magnet  and  try  what  the 
effect  really  is.  Fasten  it  down  upon  a  board  with 
brass  screws,  and  fix  a  magnetometer  near  it — ^afhompeon 

•«f  J         <•       1  1    00  effect  of 

common  compass  will  answer — ^and  notice  how  much  sudden 

the  magnet  pulls  the  needle  round.    Then  put  on  the  S?  arma-^ 

armature,  by  placing  it  at  the  bend  of  the  magnet ;  ^iL  S?" 

draw  it  slowly  to  its  usual  position,  and  suddenly  milgi«.*°^ 

drag  it  off.    You  will  find  that  by  this  action  your 

magnet  will  have  grown  stronger.    Do  this  twenty 

times,  and  you  will  make  it  considerably  stronger. 

I  have  made  a  magnet  1.2  per  cent  stronger  by  put- 

Voi.  n.— 8 
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ting  on  the  armature  very  gently  and  pulling  it  off 
suddenly.  If  you  reverse  the  operation,  by  letting  the 
armature  slam  suddenly  against  the  poles  and  then 
detaching  it  gently,  you  will  find  that  the  magnetism 
will  go  down.  I  have  made  magnets  lose  1.3  to  2.1 
per  cent  in  this  way.  Why  does  this  occur?  How 
does  it  explain  the  two  [dienomena  noticed  just  now? 
o<^£^S»^l°°  If  you  suddenly  take  away  a  piece  of  iron  from  a 
pro'bicm!^*  magnet,  you  do  work  against  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, and  the  induced  currents  which  are  set  up  in  the 
iron  or  steel  of  the  magnet  are  always  (ias  we  know 
from  Lenz's  Law)  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose 
the  motion ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  such  a  direc- 


FiG.  21. — Horns  of  Dynamo,  illustrating  the  poles  of  a  dynamo  and 
motor,  respectively,  that  are  strengthened  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
armature. 

tion  as  will  make  the  magnet  pull  more  strongly 
than  before.  By  suddenly  detaching  the  armature, 
we  magnetize  the  magnet  more  strongly  than  be- 
fore, by  means  of  currents  circulating  within  its  own 
mass  and  within  the  mass  of  the  armature.  In  the 
reverse  motion,  when  you  allow  the  armature  to 
slam  up,  there  are  induced  currents  which  are  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  motion  of  slam- 
ming; they,  therefore,  decrease  the  magnetism  of 
the  magnet.  Apply  this  to  the  dynamo  and  to  the 
motor.  You  magnetize  more  highly  by  pulling  off 
the  armature.  That  is  precisely  what  is  occurring 
in  the  field  when  the  machine  is  being  used  as  a  gen- 
erator.   You  are  dragging  away  the  armature  from 
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the  active  horn  a  (Fig.  21)  of  the  pole-piece,  and 
the  effect  is  to  generate  induced  currents  in  that 
horn.  It  therefore  gets  hot.  So  does  the  other 
leading  horn  c,  for  the  very  same  reason.  In  the 
case  of  the  motor  the  horns  b  and  d  are  the  active 
ones,  and  the  armature  is  being  continually  dragged 
up  toward  them,  and  they  get  hot  from  internally 
induced  currents.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  my 
Cantor  Lectures  I  recommended  that  pole-pieces 
should  always  be  laminated.  The  presence  of  these 
induced  currents  explains  the  heating  effect,  and  it 
also  explains  how  it  is  that  when  a  magneto  ma- 
chine is  used  as  a  motor  the  magnet  is  weakened,  and 
when  used  as  a  generator  the  magnet  is  strength- 
ened." 

Another  source  of  loss  in  a  dynamo  arises  from 
the  setting  up  of  eddy  currents  in  the  copper  wires 
or  conductors  on  the  armature  coils.     Such  losses  Si1?lnt»  in 
are  not  marked  unless  the  conductor  consists  oi^^nV^ 
massive  bars  of  copper,  as  in  the  case  of  some  forms  ^y°*™^ 
of  dynamos  employed  to  produce  the  large  currents 
required  in  electric  welding,  or  in  electro-deposition. 
Here,  in  order  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  eddy 
currents,  instead  of  employing  single  large  conduc- 
tors, each  conductor  is  formed  of  a  couple  of  smaller 
wires  connected  in  parallel. 

In  some  forms  of  armature  cores  there  are  deep 
grooves  or  slots  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  armature  Toothed- 
for  the  insertion  of  the  conducting  wires.      SuchSi«>tS? 
armature  cores  are  called  toothed-core  armatures,  SJm?™*" 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  smooth-core  arma- 
tures, or  those  on  which  the  conducting  wires  are 
wound  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  core.     A 
toothed-core  armature  is  represented  in  Fig.  22,  in 
three  different  stages  of  its  construction.    At  A  is 
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represented  a  laminated  iron  core,   consisting'  of 
lintr  separate   disks.       Here   all    the    disks    have   been 
.    assembled,  and    have    formed    a    laminated    core, 
«■  with   spaces  between   the  radial  projections.      At 
B  is  shown  the  same  armature  core  wotind  with 
the  separate  coils  of  wire.       Here  the  wires  are 
placed  in  the  grooves  or  spaces  between  the  projec- 
tions, while  at  C  the  completed  armature  is  repre- 
sented.    The  use  of  a  toothed-core  armature,  how- 
ever, increases  the  strength  of  the  eddy  currents  set 
up  in  the  pole  pieces,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
armature  is  thus  brought  by  the  teeth  nearer  to  the 
face  of  the  poles,  thus  permitting  any  magnetic 
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variation  set  up  in  the  armature  to  produce  eddy 
currents  in  the  pole  pieces.  In  the  secmid  place,  the 
teeth  in  thdr  rapid  motion  past  the  pcAe  pieces,  set 
up  movements  of  magnetic  flux  in  the  polar  sur- 
faces, and  thus  also  tend  to  prodiKe  eddy  currents. 

Toothed-core  armatures  possess  a  number  of 
advantages  over  smooth-core  armatures.  By  de- 
.  creasing  the  clearance  space  or  air  gap  between  the 
surface  of  the  armature  and  the  pole  pieces,  they 
permit  the  flux  of  the  field  magnets  to  act  more  di- 
rectly on  the  armature  wire,  and  thus  produce  a 
greater  output;  when    sufRciently  deep,  they  protect 
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the  armature  wire  against  the  formation  of  eddy 
currents;  moreover,  they  ensure  a  better  means  of 
maintaining  the  wires  on  the  armature  surface  dur- 
ing rotation,  since  the  drag  comes  on  the  iron  be- 
tween the  wires,  rather  than  on  the  wires  them- 
selves. 

Another  source  of  loss  in  dynamos  arises  from 
magnetic  friction  or  magnetic  hysteresis  in  the 
masses  of  iron  in  the  armature  core.  In  continuous-  ^SSSfi. 
current  machines  this  loss  occurs  only  in  the  arma- 
ture core.  In  alternating-current  machines,  of  some 
types  of  construction,  it  also  occurs  in  the  field- 
magnet  cores. 

In  order  to  magnetize  any  mass  of  iron,  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  must  be  expended.  As  is  now 
generally  believed,  the  iron  is  magnetized  on  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  magnet- 
izing coils,  by  the  magneto-motive  force  produced  SagnSiMa 
by  the  current  expending  its  energy  in  aligning  the  ^  ^"^^^ 
separate  molecular  magnets  of  which  the  iron  is  sup- 
posed to  consist.  When  the  magnetizing  force  is 
removed  all  these  molecular  magnets  tend  to  return 
to  their  original  positions.  If  they  did  this  com- 
pletely the  magnetism  of  the  iron  would  completely 
disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent, and  all  the  magnetic  energy  would  be  returned 
or  restored  to  the  circuit.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  they  all  do  not  return  to  their 
original  positions.  Some  of  them  remain  in  their 
new  or  aligned  positions;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
iron  mass  possesses  residual  magnetism.  Conse- Meaning  of 
quently,  whenever  the  magnetizing  force  is  rapidly  JSSi^ 
reversed  by  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  magnet- 
izing current,  the  mass  of  iron  tends  to  resist 
changes  in  its  magnetization;  or,  in  other  words, 
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the  magnetization  lags  behind  the  magnetizing  force. 
This  lagging  is  called  hysteresis,  and  the  loss  so  oc- 
casioned is  called  the  hysteretic  loss.  It  decreases 
the  output  of  the  dynamo.  Hysteretic  loss  is  dis- 
sipated in  the  shape  of  heat. 

The  amount  of  the  hysteretic  loss  depends  on  the 

value  of  the  magnetization  produced  in  the  iron 

during  the  changes  in  its  magnetism,  as  well  as  on 

^t«^?de-  the  number  of  such  changes  that  occur  in  a  given 

ih?^mou^t  time.     It  also  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

?lt?/foM.    Therefore,  in  all  parts  of  dynamos,  motors,  and 

other  apparatus,  in  which  hysteretic  loss  occurs,  care 

is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  iron.    During  the 

revolution  of  the  armature  core  in  a  bipolar  field, 

the  direction  of  the  magnetization  of  the  core  will 

undergo  two  changes  during  each  rotation. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  losses,  there  are 
others  which  arise  entirely  from  mechanical  fric- 
tions.   One  source  of  such  losses  is  to  be  found  in 

ii?diS?^   the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine; 

'°*^'  viz.,  the  armature,  shaft,  pulley  and  commutator, 

against  the  air,  thus  producing  a  variety  of  air 
churning.  This  requires  the  expenditure  of  energy, 
and  so  lowers  the  output  The  amount  of  this  loss 
is  decreased  as  much  as  possible  by  so  shaping  the 
different  parts  as  to  produce  a  minimum  amount  of 
air  disturbance. 

Another  loss  by  friction  is  that  due  to  the  friction 
Frictionai   developed  by  the  shaft  of  the  machine  as  it  rotates 
Journal      ou  its  supports  or  bearings,  or,  as  they  are  gen- 
^'^"^-    erally  called,  the  journal  bearings.    The  amount  of 
this  loss  is  lessened  by  employing  any  suitable  lubri- 
cating oil  or  other  substance  at  such  bearings,  and 
also  by  the  character  of  the  surface  on  which  the 
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shaft  rests.  This  is  generally  made  of  an  alloy 
called  Babbitt  metal.  In  large  machines  oiling  is 
generally  obtained  by  me^ns  of  devices  that  auto- 
matically supply  the  oil  to  the  rotating  shaft.  Such 
devices  are  called  self-oiling  bearings.  As  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  23,  the  shaft  in  its  rotation  automati- 
cally carries  the  oil  from  a  deep  cup,  placed  below  ^1^' 
it,  by  means  of  hollow  tubular  rings,  and  pours  jt'*"*"'^ 
over  itself.  Any  dirt  that  may  get  into  the  oil 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  oil  cup.     When 


Fto.  aj. — Self-oiling  Bearing  for  Dynamo.  The  curved  > 
■bafl  abow  the  direction  in  wfajch  it  routes.  The  otber 
tbe  direction  of  currents  in  tbe  oil  well. 


the  oil  is  poured  on  tbe  shaft  it  is  spread  over  the 
bearings  along  grooves  cut  into  the  surface  of  the 
Babbitt  metal. 

Where  dynamos  are  large  a  third  bearing  is  some- 
times provided  outside  the  pulley.  Such  three-bear-  Thtee- 
ing  dynamos  are  better  able  to  sustain  the  great  drun^ 
strain  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  machine  and 
the  tension  of  the  belt  on  the  heavy  pulley.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  three-bearing  generators  or  dy- 
namos to  obtain  a  true  alignment,  that  is,  to  ensure 
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the  three  bearing^  being  placed  in  the  same  straight 
line ;  otherwise,  even  a  slight  error  in  adjustment  will 
cause  the  development  of  considerable  heat  at  one  or 
more  of  the  bearings.    The  amount  of  loss  due  to 
friction  of  the  journal  bearing^  will  vary  with  the 
correctness  of  the  alignment,  even  when  two  bear- 
£S?S'     ings  only  are  employed.    It  will  also  vary  with  the 
ufri'mfunt  size  of  thc  machine ;  that  is,  with  the  weight  on  the 
bU?i^g      journal  bearings;  with  the  nature  of  the  lubricating 
fnction.      material ;  with  the  character  of  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact; with  the  diameter  of  the  shaft;  and  with  the 
speed   with   which   the  armature  rotates.     Gener- 
ally speaking,  these  frictions  increase  with  the  diam- 
eter of  the  journal  bearings.     Consequently,  this 
diameter  is  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  loss  due  to  the  friction  of  the  collecting 
bnish^*"**  brushes  against  the  commutator  s^^ents  varies 
with  the  number  of  the  brushes  employed,  together 
with  the  pressure  with  which  they  bear  on  the 
commutator  s^^ents.  This  loss  by  friction  in- 
creases with  any  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
commutator,  and  with  the  speed  of  rotation. 

Collecting  brushes  are  composed  either  of  con- 
ducting metals,  such  as  copper,  or  of  artificial  car- 
bon.   The  use  of  metallic  brushes  tends  to  roughen 
Meuiiic     or  cut  the  surface  of  the  commutator,  while  the  use 
cSiieafng"  of  carbon  or  graphite  tends  to  lubricate  the  com- 
™*  **■     mutator  surface,  and  thus  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  its  wear.    Moreover,  machines  employing  carbon 
brushes  can  be  readily  reversed  without  difficulty. 
This  is  an  advantage  that  is  especially  serviceable 
when  dynamos  are  employed  as  motors. 

The  use  of  metallic  brushes  sometimes  causes 
trouble  from  the  fact  that  the  metallic  dust  formed 
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nir 


by  wear  against  the  surface  of  the  commutator  seg- 
ments may  cause  short  circuits  in  adjoining  seg-^^^J;, 
ments.  Dust  produced  in  a  similar  manner  iroml^^i 
carbon  brushes  is  less  objectionable,  on  account  *^*^- 
of  the  higher  resistance  it  offers.  Another  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  use  of  carbon  brushes  is 
on  account  of  the  higher  resistance  which  carbon 
has  for  a  given  length  and  area  of  cross-section. 
This  considerably  reduces  the  sparking  at  the  com- 
mutator brushes. 

The  loss  of  energy  due  to  the  friction  of  brushes 
against  the  commutator  segments  is  generally 
greater  in  the  case  of  smaller  machines.  In  large 
machines  this  loss  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically 
negligible. 

When  a  dynamo  is  well  designed  and  properly 
operated,  it  can,  if  of  large  size,  be  made  with  Efficiencies 
efficiencies  as  high  as  ninety-eight  per  cent.  Con-dywmos. 
sequently,  the  amount  of  loss  due  to  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  can  not,  in  such  cases,  exceed 
two  per  ceit  of  the  total  energy  required  to  drive 
them. 

Direct-driven  dynamos  are  necessarily  limited  in 
their  speed  to  the  speed  of  the  engine  or  turbine 
with  which  they  are  connected.  In  the  case  of  di- 
rect-connected steam  dynamos  a  difficulty  neces- 

Belt  and 

sarily  arises  from  the  fact  that  tiie  dynamo's  speed  direct. 
must  be  limited  to  the  speed  of  the  driving  engine,  dyinamos. 
Now  dynamos  will  give  their  best  results  when 
driven  at  fairly  high  speeds.  On  the  contrary,  the 
^eed  of  a  steam  engine  is  naturally  slow.  The  use 
of  belt  driving  will,  therefore,  permit  dynamos  to 
be  driven  at  a  higher  speed,  and,  consequently,  with 
ja  greater  output.    Moreover,  the  cost  of  a  dynamo 
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and  steam  engine,  when  belt  driven,  is  less  than  the 
SjJ^f     cost  of  a  direct-connected  dynamo  and  engine.    As 
driven       21  ^^9  ^  high-speed  dynamo  is  less  expensive  than 
drnamot.    ^  slow-spced  dynamo,  since  at  high  speeds  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  iron  and  copper  are  required  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  obtain  a  given  electric  out- 
put.    Notwithstanding  this  matter  of  greater  ex- 
pense,   however,    direct-driven    dynamos    of    slow 
speed  but  of  large  sizes  are  gradually  coming  into 
general  use,  by  being  connected  with  fairly  fast  run- 
ning engines. 

Where  a  dynamo  is  directly  coupled  to  a  turbine, 
Why  direct- the  difficulties  are  much  smaller,  since  a  turbine, 
dynamos  in  unlike  a  Steam  engine,  runs  at  a  speed  which  is 
are^gen-**  morc  nearly  that  of  the  dynamo.     In  his  excellent 
JlSySi!"''   book   on    "Electric    Lighting,"    Prof.    Francis   B. 
Crocker  thus  refers  to  the  matter  of  the  operation 
of  large  dynamos  directly  coupled  with  steam  en- 
gines and  turbines : 

"The  speed  of  a  dynamo,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
brought  down  without  much  reduction  in  efficiency 
-    or  other  disadvantage,  except  that  the  output  is  de- 
creased, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  size  and 
weight  are  increased  for  a  given  output.     It  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  persons  attempt  to  get  around 
this   fact,   and   confuse  or  deceive  themselves  by 
assuming  some  form  of  winding  or  other  arrange- 
.       ment  which  will  give  the  same  output  at  a  lower 
Crocker  on  spced  ,*  but  we  kuow  that  a  dynamo  running  at  250 
connected   rcvolutious  pcr   minutc  will   give  almost  exactly 
twice  the  output  if  the  speed  be  increased  to  500 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  in  many  cases  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  higher  speed  would  be 
objectionable.     In  other  words,  it  is  run  at  a  low 
speed,  and  has  a  diminished  output,  simply  to  allow 
It  to  be  directly  coupled  to  the  engine.    It  may  be  a 
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proper,  or  even  a  very  desirable,  thing  to  desigfn 
dynamos  to  work  at  low  speed;  but  the  engineer 
should  fully  realize  that  it  usually  involves  some 
sacrifices  of  output  and  efficiency  in  the  machine 
itself.  The  usual  way  to  construct  a  low-speed  dy- 
namo is  to  make  the  armature  of  large  diameter, 
thus  securing  a  sufficiently  high  peripheral  velocity ; 
at  the  same  time  the  armature  core  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  with  a  comparatively  small  radial 
thickness,  in  order  to  reduce  the  weight  of  iron  re- 
quired. Nevertheless,  the  frame,  shaft,  bearings, 
and  other  parts  of  such  a  machine  are  necessarily 
heavier  and  more  costly  than  if  the  armature  were 
of  smaller  diameter  and  higher  speed.  The  com- 
pactness, simplicity,  and  general  advantages  of  di- 
rect coupling  are  so  great,  however,  that  they  will 
often  fully  warrant  the  extra  cost;  and  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  almost  a  necesity,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  dynamo  for  use  on  shipboard,  or 
for  other  plants  in  which  the  space  is  very  limited. 

"The  direct  coupling  of  dynamos  witii  turbines 
can  be  carried  out  without  dq>arting  from  the  nor-  tagS  o'f 
mal  speed  of  either  machine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ordi-  coupling. 
nary  speed  of  a  turbine  agrees  well  with  the  normal 
speed  of  a  dynamo  of  corresponding  power.  The 
shaft  of  a  turbine,  however,  is  usually  vertical, 
while  that  of  the  dynamo  is  horizontal ;  hence,  in 
order  to  directly  couple  them,  one  or  the  other 
must  ,be  changed  from  its  ordinary  arrangement. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  constructing  a  dynamo 
to  revolve  on  a  vertical  shaft,  or  a  turbine  with  a 
horizontal  shaft  can  be  obtained.  These  latter  may 
easily  be  directly  coupled  with  a  dynamo.  If 
the  armature  is  mounted  directly  upon  the  shaft 
of  a  vertical  turbine,  the  aggregate  weight 
becomes  large.  An  ordinary  step-bearing  at  the 
bottom  is  not  adequate  to  carry  the  weight,  and 
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will  cause  much  trouble  from  heating,  except  in  a 
H?^''^"*  small  plant  Thrust-bearings  arranged  at  various 
"■JJfj^  points  on  the  shaft  may  distribute  the  pressure  suflS- 
ciently  to  carry  it  properly.  In  some  cases  a  portion, 
or  all,  of  the  wei^t  is  taken  off  of  the  bearings, 
either  by  magnetic  attraction,  or  by  causing  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  water  in  the  turbine  to  balance 
the  weight.  A  new  and  successful  arrangement  con- 
sists of  a  step-or  flange-bearing  between  the  surfaces 
of  which  oil  is  pumped  under  high  pressure,  so  that 
the  weight  practically  floats. 


Ftc.  34.— Bclt-driTcd   Djatmo.     General   Electric  CompuT'i  ModenW- 


A  form  ofbelt-driven  dynamo,  constructed  by  the 

General  Electric  Company,  is  represented  in  Fig. 

"^     24.      Here    the   type    of    armature    employed,    as 

i"S^«'n  shown  in  Fig.  25,  consists  of  a  number  of  japanned 

□eruor.  jj^j^  laminations,  or  core  disks,  which  are  so  shaped 

as  to   provide  air   ducts,   extending  through   the 

laminations.     This  construction  permits  the  ready 

ventilation  of  the  armature.     The  armature  wind- 
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ings  consist  of  copper  coils,  that  are  shaped  by 
simple  mechanical   means  before  being   placed   onpi„uT,j^ 
the  core.     These  armature  coils  are  firmly  secured  |i™i""' 
to  the  core  by  strong  binding  wires.    The  commu-  JT^by 
tator  consists  of  a  great  number  of  separate  com-  JJ^^^Sl^" 


mutator  segments,  on  which  carbon  brushes  rest. 
The  machine  is  quadripolar,  and  when  driven  at  a 
speed  of  1,050  revolutions  per  minute  will  produce 
a  current  of  say  240  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  125 
volts.    Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  electric  unit  of 


activity,  or  watt,  is  equal  to  the  volts  multiplied  by 
the  amperes,  a  current  of  240  amperes  at  a  pressure 
of  125  volts  will  produce  240X125^30,000  watts,  kuSw 
or  30  kilowatts,  generally  contracted  K.W.,  a  K.W. 
being  equal  to  1,000  watts. 


Compui 
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The  armature  core  employed  in  this  machine  is  of 
the  toothed-core  type,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  in- 
spection of  Fig.  26. 

A  direct-connected  dynamo,  as  constructed  by 

•  the  General   Electric  Company,   is  represented  in 

Fig.  27.    This  machine  has  eighteen  separate  mag- 


net poles,  and  is  of  the  slow-speed  type,  being  de- 
signed to  run  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  this  speed  it  is  capable  of  producing 
an  output  of  800  K.W.  at  a  voltage  of  275. 

As  in  all  large  machines,  the  armature  core  is 
thoroughly  ventilated,  so  as  to  avoid  undue  increase 
of  temperature.     The  armature  is  drum-wound,  and 
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is  provided  with  a  laminated  core  composed  of 
separate  sheets  of  soft  steel.     The  armature  is  a  iJf^i'iV 
toothed-core   armature,    the   conductors   being   in-^^^'u„ 
closed  in  the  slots  formed  in  the  armature  surface.  "*^ 
The  armature  windings  consist  of  straight  copper 
bars  of  the  highest  conductivity,  connetted  to  the 
commutator  s^ments  by  carefully  insulated  copper 


Fic   iB.— Arm 


leads.    Although  direct-driven  dynamos  operate  at 
a  lower  efficiency  than  belt-driven  dynamos,  owing 
to  their  lower  speed,  yet  they  possess  the  advantage  ^j^^^ 
over  the  direct-driven  generators  in  requiring  a  far  <"*«n 
less  floor  space.     Moreover,  they  are  much  quieter  J^^ 
during  their  operation  than  the  belt-driven  machines.  i»n««"o* 
Besides,  they  not  only  ensure  a  saving  in  the  friction 
losses  that  occur  in  the  belting  at  the  counter-shaft 
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of  the  belt-driven  machines,  but  also  ensure  a  smaller 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machines. 

Another  General  Electric  direct-driven  dynamo, 
of  the  same  type  as  the  preceding,  but  of  a  smaller 
size,  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  Here  there  are  but  six 
field  magnet  poles  and  six  sets  of  carbon  brushes 
resting  on  the  commutator  segment.  A  dynamo  of 
this  size  is  capable  of  producing,  at  275  revolutions 
per  minute,  a  current  of  800  amperes,  at  a  pressure 
of  125  volts.  Consequently,  its  output  is  100,000 
watts,  or  100  K.W. 
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CHAPTER    III 


DYNAMO    TROUBLES 


"The  promptness  and  ease  with  which  any  accident  or  diffi- 
culty with  dectrical  machinery  may  be  dealt  with,  whether 
by  the  inspector  of  construction  or  by  the  operator  in  charge 
of  running,  will  always  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  plant,  and  of  those  dependent  upon  it." — Practical  Man- 
agement  of  Dynamos  and  Motors:  Professors  Crocker  and 
Wheeler 

THE  various  sources  of  loss  which  occur  dur- 
ing the  running  of  a  dynamo,  and  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
take  place  under  all  circumstances.  No  matter  how 
carefully  the  dynamo  has  been  designed  and  built, 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  operated  or  run,  some 
loss  will  necessarily  occur  either  from  the  mechani-  Dynamo 

*^  troubles. 

cal  or  magnetic  frictions,  before  referred  to,  and 
some  energy  will  necessarily  be  expended  and  lost 
to  the  circuit  in  the  shape  of  heat  generated  in  the 
conductors  on  the  field  magnets  or  armature,  caused 
by  the  passage  through  them  of  a  current  against 
their  ohmic  resistance.  But  besides  these  losses, 
there  are  others  that  can  be  traced  to  the  improper 
running  of  the  machine,  or  to  some  defects  or  faults 
occasioned  either  by  a  slight  disarrangement  or 
some  faulty  adjustment  of  some  of  the  nmning 
parts.  Such  troubles  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
to  decrease,  and  if  not  promptly  remedied  or  re- 
moved, may  occasion  serious  loss  in  the  shape  of 
decreased  output,  and  even  eventually  result  in  the 
entire  loss  of  the  machine.     It  will  be  well,  there- 
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fore,  to  discuss  in  some  detail  a  few  of  such  troubles, 
and^^wheci- t^S^^her  with  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  re- 
mo°di^a^  "^ove  them.  In  discussing  these  troubles  in  dyna- 
mos, we  shall  follow  the  order  both  of  the  troubles 
themselves,  and  the  way  of  remedying  or  meeting 
them,  suggested  by  Drs.  Crocker  and  Wheeler,  in 
their  book  entitled  "The  Practical  Management  of 
Dynamos  and  Motors." 

During  the  rotation  of  a  dynamo,  a  troublesome 
sparking  sometimes  occurs  between  the  collecting 
brushes  and  the  segments  of  the  commutator,  on 
SSmUu-*^  which  they  rest.  In  the  case  of  certain  arc-light 
tor  brushes,  niachines,  where  the  value  of  the  current  generated 
is  not  very  great,  this  sparking,  unless  pronounced, 
IS  not  very  objectionable;  but  where  the  currents 
are  large,  the  sparking  may  occasion  considerable 
damage,  from  the  undue  heating  of  the  commuta- 
tor, or  even  of  the  armature  itself.  Moreover,  such 
sparking  will  cause  serious  difficulty  from  the  ir- 
regularities produced  in  the  surface  of  the  com- 
mutator. 

There  are  many  different  causes  for  sparking  at 
the  commutator.  Of  course,  wherever  such  spark- 
ing is  due  to  structural  errors  or  faulty  design,  it 
can  only  be  removed  either  by  the  reconstruction  of 
the  machine,  or  by  its  replacement  by  another.  In 
many  cases,  however,  excessive  sparking  can  be 
readily  remedied. 

When  a  dynamo  is  doing  more  work  than  it  has 
Sparking  bccn  designed  to  do,  such,  for  example,  as  when  a 
"overload"  dynamo  is  operating  too  many  arc  or  incandescent 

of  machine.  .  "^  ,   ^^  .  i»  •  •  <«     «  << 

lamps,  and  has,  therefore,  what  is  called  an  over- 
load" on  its  external  circuit,  the  passage  of  too 
powerful  a  current  through  the  armature  coils  may 
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result  in  bad  sparkii^.  While  such  an  overload 
may  be  safely  carried  for  a  short  time^  it  slK>uld 
never  be  carried  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Sometimes   sparking   is   due   to   the   collecting 
brushes  being  improperly  set  on  the  commutator 
segments.    In  order  to  carry  oflf  the  current  quietly,  due  u?°*^ 
the  ends  of  the  brushes  should  rest  at  the  neutral  p£tkS!f  of 
points,  or  on  the  diameter  of  commutation.    If  the      ***** 
brushes  are  improperly  set,  sparking  will  occur,  and 
of  course  this  can  be  remedied  only  by  properly  ad- 
justing their  position. 

In  machines  that  have  been  run  for  some  time, 
the  commutator  segments  become  rough  and  ir- 
regular, either  from  unequal  wear,  or  from  the  pit- 
ting or  burning  of  parts  of  the  surface  by  excessive 
sparidng.    These  irregularities  cause  the  brushes  to  sparking 
jump  whenever  they  pass  over  them.     Such  spark-  ii?e^iari- 
ing  may  be  removed  by  carefully  smoothing  the  sur-  m?tato?'"" 
face  of  the  commutator  segments  either  by  means*" 
of  sandpaper  or  a  file.    Emery  paper  should  never 
be  employed  for  this  purpose.     Where  the  irregu- 
larity is  very  marked,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
remove  the  armature  from  the  madiine  and  place  it 
in  a  lathe,  where  its  sturface  can  be  trued  by  the 
proper  use  of  a  cutting  tooL    In  all  such  cases  care 
must  be  taken  to  carefully  remove  all  the  metallic 
dust  formed  by  cutting  or  filing,  since  this  might 
afterward  form  a  short  circuit  between  adjacent 
commutator  s^;ments.    A  small  quantity  of  vase- 
line or  oil  may  be  used  to  decrease  the  friction  be- 
tween the  brushes  and  the  commutator  segments,  um  of  ^^ 
An  excess  of  either  lubricant  will,  however,  be  apt<>°commu. 
to  produce  trouble,  by  preventing  the  brushes  from 
forming  a  good  electric  contact  with  the  commutator 
s^^ments. 
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Sparking  is  frequently  caused  by  the  collecting 
sparkiug    brushes  making  a  poor  contact  with  the  commu- 
pcrfwt*""  tator  segments.     Instead  of  touching  evenly  over 
tart!*^"***'  all  portions  of  their  ends,  they  only  make  contact 
at  a  comer.     This  may  arise  either  from  lack  of 
sufficient  pressure,  or  it  may  come  from  the  pres- 
ence of  dirt  or  too  much  oil  on  the  commutator  seg- 
ments.    The  remedy  for  either  of  these  difficulties 
is  evident. 

Any  cause  which  tends  to  change  the  position  of 

the  diameter  of  commutation  on  the  machine  will 

necessarily  produce   sparking  at  the  commutator. 

Sparking    For  example,  if,  owing  to  an  accident,  one  or  more 

chMjgein    of  the  armaturc  coils  become  short  circuited;  or  if 

diameter  of..         «.         ..  r  ,    •  i  •%     •  t 

commuta-  the  dircction  of  current  m  such  coils  is  reversed ;  or 
if  the  circuit  of  one  or  more  such  coils  becomes 
broken,  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  E.M,F.'s 
and  current  in  the  armature  is  disturbed,  and  a  shift- 
'  ing  of  the  diameter  of  commutation  results.  In 
such  cases  the  only  remedy  is  to  replace  or  properly 
connect  the  faulty  coils.  Their  presence  is  gener- 
ally indicated  by  the  excessive  temperature  they  will 
be  found  to  have  on  the  stopping  of  the  machine. 

The  position  of  the  diameter  of  commutation  may 
Sparking  ^ilso  be  shiftcd  by  some  disarrangement  occurring  in 
fwufficicnt  Ae  field  magnets,  by  means  of  which  the  supply  of 
magnetic  flux  is  diminished.  This  difficulty  is  apt 
to  occur  in  shunt-wound  machines,  and  may  be 
caused  either  by  poor  contacts,  or  through  exces- 
sive resistance  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the 
field  magnets.  We  will  inquire  briefly,  therefore, 
as  to  the  difference  between  series-wound,  shunt- 
wound,  and  compound-wound  machines. 

In  series-wound  machines  the  field  magnet  coils 
and  the  external  circuit  are  so  connected  in  series 


field  flux. 
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with  the  armature  circuit  that  the  entire  armature 
current  passes  through  the  field-magnet  coils.  In 
other  words,  the  field  circuit  and  the  external  circuit 
are  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  circuit. 
Under  these  circumstances,^  any  increase  in  the  re-  scHes- 
sistance  of  the  external  circuit  will  cause  a  decrease  dynamos. 
in  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  by  the  machine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  which  passes  through  the  armature  coils.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  decrease  in  the  resistance  of 
the  external  circuit  will  be  attended  by  an  increase 
in  the  E.M.F.*s,  by  reason  of  the  increased  mag- 
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Fio.  29, — Series- wound  Dynamo.  Note  the  connection  of  the  posi- 
tiTe  brush  to  the  positive  supply  main,  and  the  connection  of  the  nega- 
tive brush  to  one  end  of  the  field  magnet  coil  M,  the  other  end  of  this 
coil  being  connected   with  the  negative  supply  main. 


netic  flux  passing  through  the  armature.  In  series- 
wound  dynamos,  the  variations  produced  in  this 
way  by  differences  in  the  load  placed  on  the  ma- foJ^rtS-" 

wnnn<l 

chine  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  appa-  dynamos. 
ratus  called  regulators,  the  action  of  which  will  be 
explained  under  the  head  of  electric  lighting.  The 
connections  of  the  supply  main  of  a  series-wound 
generator  with  the  surface  of  the  armature  and  the 
field  magnet  coils  are  shown  in  Fig.  29.  Since 
series-wound  machines,  when  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  regulator,  tend  to  maintain  a  constant- 
current  strength  in  their  circuit,  they  are  sometimes 
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called  constant-current  machines.  Their  use  is  prin- 
cipally for  furnishing  current  for  series-connected 
arc  lamps. 

In  shunt-wound  dynamos,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30, 
the  field  magnet  coils  are  placed  in  shunt  with  the 
armature  circuit,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent generated  in  the  armature  coils  passes  through 
the  coils  of  the  field  magnets ;  but  all  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  generated  in  the  armature  acts  at 
the  terminals  of  the  field  circuit.  In  shunt-wound 
machines,  the  field  magnet  coils  consist  of  a  great 
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Fio.  30.— Shunt-wound  Dynamo.  Note  the  connection  of  the  field 
magnet  coil  M  in  shunt  with  the  armature  coils,  and  the  connection 
of  the  armature  to  the  supply  mains.  A  part  only  of  the  current  of  the 
armature  passes  through  the  field-magnet  coil. 


number  of  turns  of  very  fine  wire,  so  that  their  re- 
sistance is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  armature 
coils.  This  difference  may  vary  from  400  to  1,000 
times  that  of  the  armature  resistance. 


Definition 
of  shunt- 
circuit. 


A  shunt  circuit  consists  of  a  branch  or  additional 
circuit,  placed  at  any  part  of  a  circuit  through 
which  the  current  branches  or  divides,  a  part  flow- 
ing through  the  original  circuit,  and  the  remainder 
flowing  through  the  branch  or  shunt  circuit.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  the  current  from  the  two  voltaic 
cells,  represented  in  Fig.  31,  be  provided  with  two 
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sqjarate  circuits  at  r  and  r',  so  that  the  current  may 
branch  or  divide  at  A,  and  reunite  again  at  B,  after 
having  passed  through  r  and  /.  Then  either  of 
these  branches,  r  and  r',  may  be  regarded  as  a  shunt 
to  the  other  circuit  The  rdative  strengths  of  tiie 
current  passing  through  r  and  r'  will  be  inversely 
pfx>portional  to  their  resistance.  For  example,  if 
die  resistance  of  r  be  two  ohms,  and  the  resi^nce 
of  r'  be  tfiree  ohms,  then  three-fifth§  of  the  whole 
current  strength  will  flow  through  r,  and  the  re- 
maining two-fifths  will  flow  through  /. 

In  any  shunt-wound  dynamo,  it  follows  that  an 
increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  will 


Fig.  31. — Shunt-circuit.  Note  the  fact  that  the  current  leaving  the 
^  pole  of  the  voltaic  cell  at  £  brandies  at  dividei  at  A,  one  part  flow- 
ing through  r  and  the  remainder  through  r*,  the  two  branches  VQ- 
tnitkig  at  B  and  cnteriiig  the  battery  £,  at  its  negathre  pole  — 

catise  an  increase  in  the  KM.F/s  of  the  machine,  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
and  that  a  decrease  in  such  resistance  will  cause  a^^°^^ 
decrease  in  the  E.M.F/s  generated.    These  actions,  dynamo. 
it  will  be  observed,  are  just  Ihc  reverse  of  those  that 
occur  in  the  series-wound  dynamo. 

In  a  shunt-wound  dynamo,  a  continual  balancing 
occurs,  the  cuirent  dividing  at  the  brushes  between 
the  field  magnets  and  the  external  circuit,  in  in- 
verse jwoportion  to  the  resistance  of  each  circuit. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  if  the  resistance  of  the 
external  circuit  increases,  a  proportionally  greater 
current  will  flow  through  the  field  magnets,  and  so 
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cause  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  E.M.F/s; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  resistance  of  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  be  decreased,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
current  passes  through  the  field  magnets,  a  smaller 
amount  of  magnetic  flux  is  generated,  and  a  smaller 
value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  is  produced.  In  Fig.  30, 
the  resistance  r  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the 
shunt-wound  generator,  in  order  to  control  the 
amount  of  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  field 
magnets.  • 

A  shunt-wound  dynamo  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  nearly  constant  current  at  the  terminals  of 
staSt^cur?""  either  series  or  parallel  connected  circuits.    In  paral- 
dSiiSiby    lei  or  multiple  circuits,  however,  such,  for  example. 


shunt- 


wound       as  are  required  for  incandescent  lamps,  the  intro- 
ynamo.     j^^^j^j^   ^f  ^   considerable   number   of   additional 

lamps  in  the  circuit  tends  to  produce  a  slight  drop 
of  potential.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  compound- 
wound  generators  are  employed. 

In  a  compound-wound  dynamo  or  generator,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  32,  the  field  magnets  of  the  ma- 
chine are  wound  with  both  series  and  shunt  con- 
nected coils.     The  shunt  coils  consist  of  a  great 
Compound,  numbcr  of  turns  of  fine  wire,  while  the  series  coils 

wound 

dynamo,  consist  of  a  few  turns  of  coarse  wire.  Remember- 
ing that  the  effect  produced  on  the  value  of  the 
E.M.F.'s  in  a  series-wound  generator,  by  either  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  load  on  the  machine,  is 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  a  shunt- wound  generator,  it  will  be  evi- 
,    dent  that,  in  compound-wound  machines,  the  rela- 

regulating  tive  valucs  of  the  shunt  and  series  windings  may 

action  of,  '  *      t  1  1  . 

comgound-  bc  SO  proportioned  that  the  decrease  in  pressure 
generator,  that  would  take  placc  by  reason  of  the  shunt  wind- 
ings might  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  pressure- 
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that  would  take  place  by  reason  of  the  series  wind- 
ings, so  that  a  compound-wound  machine  should  be 
able  to  maintain  a  constant  value  of  the  pressure  at 
its  terminals  for  all  variations  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  state  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  series- wound  generators  are  employed  o/dSS-"** 
for  all  series-connected  circuits,  such  as  are  seen  in  wound  gen. 
series-connected  arc  lights,  or  series-connected  in-^'*'^"" 
candescent  lights.     The  shunt-wound  generator  is 
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Fig.  32, — Compound-wound  Dynamo.  The  arrows  show  the  direc- 
tions the  currents  generated  in  the  armature  take  through  the  shunt 
and   series   coils   and   the   supply   mains. 

usually  employed  for  central-station  incandescent 
parallel  systems,  and  for  some  motor  circuits.  Com- 
pound-wound generators  are  generally  employed  in 
street-railway  systems,  and  in  most  cases  of  direct- 
current  motors,  as  well  as  for  isolated  incandescent 
parallel-systems  of  lighting. 

During  the  operation  of  a  djmamo  or  generator, 
an  increase  occurs  in  the  temperature  of  the  ^^' leaning  oi 
chine.    Where  such  increase  of  temperature  is  not  dynamo, 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  the  hand  pressed  against 
the  heated  part  for  a  few  minutes  it  need  occasion  no 
anxiety;  but,  if  it  is  too  painful  to  be  thus  borne  by 

the  hand,  and  it  is,  moreovg",  accompanied  by  a 

V9U  u.— 4 
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smell  of  burning  insulation,  the  machine  should 
keon***  be  instantly  stopped  before  serious  damage  is  oc- 
icaringa.  casioncd.  Of  course,  the  application  of  water  is 
dangerous,  although  in  the  case  of  overheated  jour- 
nal bearings,  where  the  stoppage  of  the  dynamo 
would  mean  the  extinguishment  of  light  in  a  build- 
ing or  other  space,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconven- 
ience, a  lump  of  ice  may  be  held  against  the  journal 
bearings,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  water  from 
falling  on  the  armature  or  commutator. 

Of  course,  any  increase  in  temperature  of  the 
conductors  of  the  field  magnets  or  armature  coils 
produces  an  increase  in  their  resistance,  and  thus 
^  ^  tends  to  diminish  the  output  of  the  machine.  Cou- 
ture ^ts  sequently,  manufacturers  are  required  to  guarantee 
atore.  that  their  machines  shall  not  increase  in  tempera- 
ture during  their  running  beyond  certain  definitely 
stated  limits;  for  instance,  in  case  of  the  direct- 
connected  General  Electric  Company*s  generator, 
shown  in  Fig.  27,  the  company  guarantees  that, 
after  a  run  of  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  rated  value 
of  the  amperes  and  volts  for  which  the  machine 
was  designed,  and  with  satisfactory  conditions  of 
ventilation,  the  increase  in  temperature  shall  not 
be  greater  than  95°  F.;  and  that  the  temperature 
of  the  ccMnmutator  shall  not  exceed  104°  F.,  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  when  there  is  an  over- 
load of  say  fifty  per  cent  above  the  rated  amperes 
and  volts,  they  guarantee  that  after  a  run  of  two 
hours  the  accumulated  temperature  in  all  parts  of 
the  generator  shall  not  exceed  121°  F. 


Where  The  influence  of  good  design  and  construction 

|^^^8^on   the  amount   of   sparking   at   the  commutator 
struction     brushes  of  large  generators  will  be  noted  in  the 
case  of  the  machine  jhown  in  Fig.  27,  in  which  it 


show. 
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IS  possible  to  carry  an  overload  of  current  amount- 
ing to  fully  fifty  per  cent  for  two  hours,  or  an  over- 
load of  one  hundred  per  cent  momentarily,  without 
shifting  the  position  of  the  collecting  brushes,  and 
without  injurious  sparking. 

The  excessive  generation  of  heat  in  the  armature 
bearings  and  field-magnet  coils  may  arise  either 
from  sparking  at  the  commutator  brushes,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  an  overheated  commutator,  which  source  of 

excessive 

has  disintegrated  the  carbon  brushes  employed,  and  heating  in 
has  so  spread  a  film  of  high  resisting  material  over  bearings, 
the  surface  of  the  commutator  segments.     In  all 
these  cases,  to  the  heat  generated  by  any  of  these 
causes,  is  to  be  added  the  heat  generated  by  the 
causes  of  loss  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Excessive  heating  at  the  journal  bearings  may 
be  due  to  lack  of  proper  oiling,  or  it  may  arise  from 
the  shaft  or  the  bearings  fitting  too  tightly.  Some- 
times this  heating  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  align- 
ment of  the  bearings,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  shaft 
being  bent  accidentally.  Heating  will  also  arise 
from  the  striking  of  the  belt  against  one  or  both 
of  the  bearings,  or  from  too  great  a  strain  of  the 
driving  belt. 

A  trouble  that  sometimes  arises  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dynamo  is  that  which  comes  from  va-Jro«we 

•'  ,         from 

rious  noises  produced.  In  many  cases  such  noises  noi»«»- 
are  objectionable  largely  on  account  of  the  regu- 
larity with  which  they  recur.  In  many  cases  these 
noises  can  be  traced  either  to  imperfectly  constructed 
or  insufficiently  provided  foundations,  or  from  a 
failure  to  properly  secure  to  such  foundation  the 
frame  on  which  the  dynamo  rests.  Where  the  foun- 
dation of  a  dynamo  is  placed  on  solid  rock,  the  vi- 
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Noises  due  Orations  or  noises  produced  by  the  machine  arc 
tioS*"**^  thereby  more  readily  conducted  into  the  building, 
where  they  may  cause  annoyance.  In  such  cases, 
in  order  to  deaden  these  sounds  and  lessen  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  transmitted,  various  mate- 
rials, such  as  sand,  wood,  or  asphalt-concrete,  have 
been  employed. 

Another  class  of  noises,  however,  may  be  due  to 
some  trouble  existing  in  the  dynamo  itself.  For 
example,  either  the  driving  pulley  or  the  armature 
various^  may  be  unbalanced,  and  thus  may  produce  periodi- 
cally recurring  noises.  The  coils  on  the  surface  of 
the  armature  may  become  loosened,  and  thus  peri- 
odically strike  the  pole  pieces.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  belt-driven  dynamos,  which  are  run  at  high 
speeds,  the  belt  during  its  motion  may  produce  dis- 
agreeable sounds,  or  it  may  periodically  strike 
against  some  surface.  A  disagreeable  chattering 
noise  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  jumping  or  slip- 
ping of  the  brushes  on  the  commutator  segments. 

During  the  operation .  of  a  dynamo  care  should 

be  exercised  to  maintain  the  speed  approximately 

constant.     Where  a  slowing  down  of  the  machine 

is  observed,  if  not  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 

the  driving  engine  or  turbine  to  deliver  the  usual 

amount  of  power  for  driving  purposes,  it  may  be 

due  to  an  overload  produced  in  some  way  on  the 

machine.     This  overload,  calling  for  the  expendi- 

Possibie     ^^^^  ^^  ^  greater  amount  of  energy  than  that  which 

S?uffici^t  ^^  drivifig  dynamo  or  turbine  can  supply,  is  neces- 

speedof     sarily  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  speed  of  rota- 

tion.    Whenever  it  can  be  done  without  too  great 

inconvenience,  on  the  appearance  of  almost  any  of 

the  troubles  before  referred  to,  the  machine  should 

be  stopped,  and  an  examination  made  as  to  the 
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cause  of  the  trouble ;  for,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, dynamo  troubles  tend  rather  to  increase  than 
to  decrease,  so  that,  if  the  machine  is  permitted  to 
continue  running,*  a  serious  damage  may  occur. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  any  further  discussion  of 
this  extremely  important  device;  viz.,  the  dynamo- 
electric  machine.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
invention  of  the  voltaic  battery  marked  an  era  in 
the  history  of  electric  science,  since,  by  its  means, 
it  became  possible  to  readily  produce  powerful  elec- 
tric currents  by  the  transformation  of  chemical 
energy  into  electric  energy.  In  the  same  way,  the 
invention  of  the  d)mamo  marked  a  still  gfreater  era 
in  such  history;  for  the  dynamo,  as  an  electric 
source  suitable  for  the  cheap  and  ready  production  of  the  dyna- 
of  powerful  currents,  was  itself  as  great  an  advance  electric 
over  the  voltaic  battery  as  the  voltaic  battery  was 
over  the  old  frictional  electric  machine.  Since  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  first  dynamo  by  Fara- 
day, in  1 83 1,  until  the  present  time,  very  consider- 
able improvements  have  been  made  in  this  appara- 
tus. Concerning  these  improvements,  the  Author, 
in  connection  with  his  late  colleague.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Kennelly,  thus  speaks,  in  their  work  entitled  "Re- 
cent Types  of  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery": 

"During  the  last  decade  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  both  in  the  number  and  size  of  d)mamo-elec- 
tric  machines.    Thus,  in  1890,  the  largest  dynamo- 
electric  machine  constructed  in  the  United  States  [J2i*k«. 
was  of  about  500  horse-power,  while  at  the  World's  ?^^^°-**' 
Columbian  Fair,  in  1893,  a  2,000  horse-power  dy-^JJ^^ 
namo  was  exhibited,  which  was  justly  regarded  as^^^ 
of  colossal  proportions.    And  yet,  only  three  years 
later^  a  5,000  horse-power  dynamo  was  constructed 
and  set  to  work  at  Niagara  Falls.    Although  this  is 
by  no  means  the  limit  to  the  possible  power  of  the 
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dynamo-electric  machine,  yet  it  is  the  greatest  power 
which  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  placed  in  a 
single  dynamo  in  actual  use. 

"Coincident  with  this  development  in  size,  there 
I^SHn*"    has  also  been  a  development  in  mechanical  and  elec- 
S-f    trical  qualities.     The  dynamo^Iectric  machines  of 
quaik^    past  years  were  often  mechanically  frail.    The  wires 
carried  upon  the  revolving  armatures  were  liable  to 
accidental  derangement.     The  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine of  the  modem  type  is  not  only  much  stronger 
than  its  predecessor  in  mechanical  qualities,  in  self- 
lubricating  capability,  and  in  durability,  but  is  also 
more  efficient  electrically.     Large  dynamos,  when 
free  of  journal  friction,  claim  an  efficiency  of  ninety- 
seven  per  cent :  or,  deliver  as  electrical  power,  at  full 
load,  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  power  expended  in 
driving  them,  thus  losing  only  about  three  per  cent 
in  the  process. 

"Development  in  dynamo-electric  machinery  has 

followed  definite  and  well  recognized  lines.    While 

it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  dynamo-electric 

machine  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 

yet  we  may  be  satisfied  that  its  development  will, 

probably,  go  forward  from  the  present  time  along 

the  direction  which  it  has  followed  in  the  past  five 

years. 

Special  "^*  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^^  during  the  last  ten  years  that 

&^mL    Special  types  of  djmamos  and  motors  have  been  de- 

foT^Si  signed  for  special  kinds  of  work.     This  is  especially 

wSrk.**^     true  in  the  application  of  motors.    Prior  to  this  time, 

motors  were  practically  applied  alike  to  all  classes 

of  work,   independently  of  the  particular  service 

they  were  required  to  perform.  At  the  present  time, 

both  dynamos  and  motors  are  constructed  of  types 

suited  for  each  particular  class  of  work.    Thus,  the 

type  of  dynamo  suitable  for  supplying  current  to 

an  office  building  differs  from  the  type  suitable  for 
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supplying  power  to  a  long  distance.  The  travelling 
motor,  such  as  applied  to  a  crane,  or  a  street-car, 
differs  from  the  stationary  motor  intended  to  operate 
a  line  of  shafting/' 

The  above  book  was  published  only  toward  the 
close  of  1897  (December,  1897).  In  the  short  in- f^^X''''' 
terval  between  1897  and  the  date  of  publication  of  "*"*^ 
the  present  book  (1903)  the  size  of  dynamo-electric 
machines  has  been  doubled,  for  generators  of  10,000 
horse-power  output  have  been  designed,  and  are  now 
being  constructed  for  utilizing  the  power  of  Niagara 
Falls,  in  a  generating  plant  located  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

When  the  armature  of  either  a  series  or  a  shunt- 
wound  machine  begins  to  rotate,  the  values  of  the 
RM.F.'s  generated  in  the  armature  coils  are  very 
small,  on  account  of  the  magnetic  flux  passing 
through  the  armature  being  limited  to  the  residual  Reaction 
magnetism  in  the  field  magnet  cores  and  pole  pieces.  ^^^^ 
Soon,  however,  the  currents  produced  by  the  arma- 
ture being  caused  by  the  commutator  to  flow  in  one 
and  the  same  direction,  pass  through  the  field  mag- 
net coils,  and,  increasing  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  passing  through  the  armature,  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  in  the  armature 
coils.  This,  again  passing  through  the  field  magnet 
coils,  causes  a  still  higher  E.M.F.  to  be  generated 
in  the  armature.  This  reaction  existing  between 
the  armature  and  the  field  magnets  goes  on  until 
soon  the  dynamo  is  giving  its  full  output.  This 
process,  called  the  "building-up"  of  the  machine,  or, 
more  generally,  "the  reactiqp  principle  of  the  dy- 
namo," was  discovered  by  Soren  Hjorth,  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  1855. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


ALTERNATING    ELECTRIC    CURRENTS 

"In  alternate-current  working  the  current  is  rapidly  re- 
versed, rising  and  falling  in  a  succession  of  pulses  or  waves. 
Electricity  is  in  fact  oscillating  backward  and  forward  through 
the  line  with  enormous  rapidity,  under  the  influence  of  a 
rapidly-reversing  electromotive- force." — Dynamo-Electric  Ma- 
chinery: Thompson 


A 


LTERNATING   electric  currents  are  those 

which   alternately   change   or   reverse    the 

direction  in  which  they  flow,  flowing  for  a 

certain  time  in  one  direction,  and  then  reversing 

S^auirMt-  this  direction  of  flow,  and  continuing  for  an  equal 

cuTOug^^  length  of  time  in  the  opposite  direction.      These 

e!m.f.'8.    changes  in  the  direction  of  the  current  are  repeated 

or  follow  each  other  at  regular  intervals.     The  fact 

that  the  direction  of  flow  thus  alternates  or  changes 

has  given  to  these  currents  the  name  of  alternating 

electric  currents.     Since,  as  in  all  currents,  the  flow 

is  produced  by  the  action  of  E.M.F.'s,  the  E.M.F.'s 

necessary  to  produce  alternating  electric  currents 

must  necessarily  be  alternating  E.M.F.'s. 

A  continuous  current  is  a  current  which  does  not 
change  the  direction  of  its  flow,  but  continues  in  one 
ofc(51itiSS-  and  the  same  direction  during  all  the  time  that  the 
currents,  currcut  coutinucs.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  con- 
tinuous currents  preserve  the  same  current  strength 
during  all  the  time  they  are  flowing.  As  already 
explained,  the  current  strength  is  constant  only 
after  such  currents  have  attained  their  full  current 
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Strength.  Both  at  the  moment  of  closing  and  open- 
ing a  continuous  current  circuit,  a  change  occurs 
in  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Each  change  or  reversal  in  direction  of  an  alter- 
nating current  is  called  an  alternation*    If  a  certain 
dynamo  or  machine  is  producing  four  hundred^  al- ^^'*'"***°" 
tcmations  per  second,  it  reverses  its  direction  four 
hundred  times  in  each  second,  producing  two  hun- 
dred waves  of  current  in  one  direction,  and  two 
hundred  'waves  of  current  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion during  each  second  of  its  flow.     Each  double 
reversal  or  complete  to-and-fro  motion  is  called  a  Definition 
cycle.    The  number  of  cycles  per  second  is  called  ^nSd.**"** 
the   frequency.     Consequently,  the  preceding  ma- 
chine will  be  said  to  possess  a  frequency  of  two  hun- 
dred cycles  per  second,  or,  as  it  is  generally  written, 
200  ^  per  second.     The  symbol  ^  stands  for  cycles.  foV^5?ie. 
The  time  required  to  produce  one  complete  cycle 
is  called  a  period.     If  a  machine  produces  one  com- 
plete cycle  in  a  period  of    It  of  a  second,  it  must 
produce  two  hundred  cycles  in  each  second,  and  its 
frequency  must  be  200  ^. 

Contiguous  or  alternating  electric  currents,  so  far 
as  the  direction  of  their  flow  is  concerned,  resemble 
the  flow  of  Water  in  a  river.     In  all  rivers  that  dis- 
charge directly  into  the  ocean,  in  those  parts  of  their  o/roSSnu- 
course  too  far  above  the  river's  mouth  to  be  affected  aiicrMting 
by  the  tides,  the  water  flows  constantly  toward  thetoifowin 
river's  mouth ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  flow  is  limited       "''*"' 
to  a  single  direction,  like  that  of  a  continuous  elec- 
tric current.     In  regions  near  the  river's  mouth, 
however,  where  the  water  is  affected  by  the  tides, 
the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water  alternates 
or  changes  about  four  times  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.     The  water  flows  up-stream  for  about  six 
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hours,  and  then  reverses,  and  flows  down-stream, 
or  toward  the  river's  mouth,  for  an  equal  period  of 
time,  these  motions  being  again  repeated  during 
each  twenty-four  hours.  Here,  however,  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  number  of  alternations,  the 
river  possessing  practically  only  four  alternations 
per"  day,  and,  consequently,  having  a  frequency  of 
so  small  a  number  as  only  two  complete  alterna- 
tions, or  two  complete  cycles  for  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  while,  in  the  case  of  alternating  cur- 
rents, there  may  be  several  hundred  cycles  per 
second. 

The  alternate  to-and-fro  motions  of  water  in  a 
tidal  river  can  be  graphically  represented  as  follows. 
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Fig.  33. — Curve  representing  tidal  flow  of  water  in  river, 
position  of  the  horizontal  line  of  zero  or  no  flow. 
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Here  a  horizontal  line  is  divided  into  equal  lengths 
representing  the  time  corresponding  to  noon,  six 
P.M.,  midnight,  six  a.m.,  and  noon,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
33.  A  vertical  line  drawn  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  horizontal  line,  extaiding  both  above  and  below 
the  horizontal  line,  represents  respectively  the  flow 
up  and  down  stream.  Here  the  numbers  from  100,- 
000  to  560,000  represent  the  volume  or  amount  of 
the  flow  in  these  different  directions.  Then,  in  the 
case  of  a  tidal  river,  the  irregular  curve  represented 
in  the  figure  gives  the  value  of  the  flow  up  and  down 
stream  respectively.  An  examination  of  the  figure 
will  show  that  between  noon  and  six  p.m.,  nearly 
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500,cxx>  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  or,  approxi- 
mately, 140  gallons  per  second,  flow  steadily  down- 
stream toward  the  river's  mouth,  and  that  the  same 
quantity  flows  up-steam  from  six  p.m.  to  midnight. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  represent  the  flow  of 
alternating  electric  currents.     Here  let  us  suppose 
that  the  alternating  current  has  a  frequency  of  one 
hundred  cycles,  or  two  hundred  alternations  per  sec- 
ond, and  that  the  strength  of  such  current  is  fifty  SSJJfnir 
coulombs  per   second   in   one  direction,   and  fifty  JuVkm 
coulombs  per  second  in  the  opposite  direction.    Then,  fcmong' 
letting  the  horizontal  line  represent  the  times  and  the  drcSu 
vertical  line  the  current  strength,  the  curve  shown 
in  Fig.  34  would  graphically  represent  such  alter- 
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Fig.  34. — Curve  representing  alternating  flow  of  electricity  in  alter- 
nating-current circuit.  Note  the  resemblances  between  this  curve  and 
that  represented  in  Fig.  33. 


nating  electric  currents.  Here  fifty  coulombs  of 
electricity  per  second  would  flow  through  the  circuit 
in  one  direction,  and  fifty  coulombs  per  second  in  the 
opposite  direction.  But,  since  a  coulomb-per-second 
is  equal  to  one  ampere,  we  can  represent  the  flow  as 
being  equal  to  a  flow  of  fifty  amperes  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  fifty  amperes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  direction  of  current 
flow  in  a  conducting  loop  rotated  in  a  bipolar  field  SSu^JSt- 
changes  or  reverses  during  each  rotation,  all  cur-J^^^J"™* 
rents  so  produced  are  necessarily  alternating  cur- f^}*^^°|| 
rents.    For  example,  a  coil  of  wire  being  rotated  on  a"  w.^^^*' 
a  horizontal  axis  between  two  magnetic  poles  N  and 
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S,  Fig.  35,  and  the  ends  of  such  coil  being  ec«i- 
nected  as  shown  to  the  two  metallic  rings  mounted 
on  the  axis,  the  coil  being  rotated  so  as  to  cause  the 
upper  portion  to  come  toward  the  observer,  then  the 
current  produced  during  one-half  rotation  would 
have  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  At  the 
moment  the  coll  reaches  the  position  shown  in  the" 
figure,  the  current  flows  to  the  left-hand  ring,  and, 
after  having  passed  through  the  external  circuit  con- 
nected with  Uiis  ring,  returns  to  the  coil  by  way  of 


Fio.  3S. — Simple  Alltmatirg-currenl  Ge 
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the  right-hand  ring.  After  a  half  turn,  however,  the 
direction  of  the  current  generated  would  be  reversed : 
i.e.,  it  would  then  flow  through  the  right-hand  ring 
to  the  external  circuit,  and,  after  having  passed 
through  that  circuit,  would  return  to  the  coil  by  the 
left-hand  ring. 

The  device  shown  in  the  above  figure  constitutes 
an  early  form  of  magneto-electric  generator  for  pro- 
Mapieio.    **"*='"£  alternating  currents,  and  was  employed  for 
e^ll'ior    *^^  purpose  of  ringing  bells.     By  suitably  connect- 
ing the  ends  of  the  coil  to  a  two-part  commutator 
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the  machine  is  capable  of  producing  continuous  elec- 
tric currents. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  Faraday's  dis-ua«aeto- 
covery  of  electro-dynamic  induction,  a  variety  ofgenenuon 
magneto-electric  machines  were  produced,   among  SMion,' 


Fio.  36,— CUrke'e  Magnelo-eleclric  GtnerBtor. 

of  the  best-known  forms  of  these  machines  was  that 
devised  by  Clarke,  and  is  seen  in  Fig.  36.  Here  the 
armature  coil  consisted  of  two  separate  coils  wound 
on  soft  iron  cores,  and  containing  some  1,500  turns 
of  copper  wire  in  each  coil.  The  coils  were  suitably 
connected,  so  as  to  form  a  single  coil,  and  were  ro- 
tated before  the  two  poles  of  a  compound  horse- 
shoe magnet.  The  ends  of  the  coil  were  connected 
to  a  two-part  commutator,  and  the  commuted  cur- 
rents were  passed  through  the  collecting  brushes. 
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When  a  person  grasped  these  handles  the  currents 
were  sent  through  his  body. 

In  a  continuous-current  circuit  the  strength  of  cur- 
rent flowing  under  the  influence  of  a  given  E.M.F. 
depends  only  on   the   value  of  the  ohmic  resist- 
Sh^Sduo.  ance.      In  an  alternating-current  circuit,  however, 
ca^cuy     besides  the  ohmic  resistance,  there  are  two  other 
iSgiSSSt  quantities  that  oppose  such   flow,  and,  therefore, 
^^^"^"-      together  with  the  ohmic  resistance,  must  be  consid- 
ered    in    determining    the    value    of    the    current 
strength.     These  two  additional  quantities  are  the 
inductance  or  self-induction,  and  the  capacity,  that 
may  be  placed  directly  in  or  connected  with  the 
circuit. 

When,  for  example,  an  alternating  electric  current 
IS  passed  through  a  coil  of  wire  consisting  of  many 
turns,  especially  if  such  coil  be  provided  with  a  soft 
iron  core,  there  is  an  influence  set  up  which  tends 
to  choke  or  oppose  the  passage  of  the  current.  This 
influence  is  called  the  reactance,  and  is  due  both  to 
the  self-induction  or  inductance  of  the  circuit,  and 
its  capacity. 

During  the  passage  of  an  alternating  electric  air- 
rent  through  a  coil  provided  with  a  soft  iron  core, 
the  expanding  and  contracting  lines  of  ma^etic 
ap^rent^*^  force,  cuttiug  or  passing  through  the  loops  of  the 
of  aitcrnat-  couductor,  set  up  therein  E.M.F/s  and  currents  by 
circuit.      means  of  electro-dynamic  induction.    These  induced 
E.M.F.'s  or  currents  offer  an  additional  resistance, 
sometimes  called  the  spurious  resistance,  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  pro- 
duced a  reactance  or  additional  resistance  set  up  in 
this  way  by  the  action  of  self-induction  or  induc- 
tance.    At  the  same  time  there  is  an  additional  re- 


Reactance. 
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actance  set  up  due  to  the  capacity  of  the  conductor 
in  a  manner  that  we  shall  shortly  explain.  The  ^^Ste^naf- 
additional  opposition  thus  introduced  into  the  cir- j.^f^uir^'^*^ 
cuit  through  reactance  produces  a  marked  change  in 
the  value  of  the  total  apparent  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit, or,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  impedance  of  the  cir- 
cuit. Here  the  word  impedance  can  be  taken  as 
signifying  generally  an  opposition  to  current  flow. 
Its  value  depends  on  the  value  of  the  ohmic  resist- 
ance of  the  conductor  and  the  spurious  resistance 
of  the  conductor  measured  in  ohms. 

The  total  effective  resistance  in  such  cases  can  not 
be  determined  by  merely  adding  together  the  ohmic 
resistance  and  the  reactance.     Suppose,  for  example,  Jff^ive 
that  in  a  given  case  the  resistance  of  an  alternating  of^!S?nat. 
current  circuit  were  three  ohms,  and  the  reactance  ii^ulr^"^ 
in  such  circuit  four  ohms,  the  frequency  of  the  cir- 
cuit being  fifty  cycles  per  second.     Then  the  total 
effective  resistance  would  not  be  equal  to  seven 
ohms,  but  must  be  calculated  by  drawing  a  line, 
whose  base  shall  represent  the  value  of  the  ohmic  re- 
sistance, and  a  perpendicular  line  at  one  end  of  such 
a  base,  whose  length  shall  represent  the  reactance. 
Then  the  combined  influence  of  the  resistance  and 
the  reactance,  or  the  effective  resistance,  will  be 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse,  or 
will  be  five  ohms.    Remembering  now  that  a  portion 
of  the  impedance  in  an  alternating-current  circuit 
is  due  to  the  inductance,  or  self-induction  of  the  cir- 
cuit on  itself,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  im- 
pedance in  an   alternating  electric  current   circuit 
must  increase  both  with  the  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  the  circuit,  and  with  the  number  of  turns  impedance, 
or  loops  of  wire  on  the  coil.     Moreover,  it  is  alsOaSSicd. 
clear  that  the  induction  of  a  soft  iron  core  must  tend 
markedly  to  increase  the  value  of  the  impedance, 
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from  the  increased  value  of  the  inductance  thus 
occasioned. 

.  When  the  terminals  of  a  condenser  C,  Fig.  37, 
are  connected  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  C, 
D,  B,  there  will  occur  a  continued  charging  and  dis- 
charging of  the  condenser.     Consequently,  currents 
will  flow  into  the  alternating-current  circuit,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  opposite  ends  of  the  condenser  are 
^^u^d  by*  insulated  from  each  other  by  an  air  space  which 
{?oi^"*^"    offers  an  extremely  high  ohmic  resistance.     The 
in  cfrwST   condenser  circuit  is,  in  this  sense;  equivalent  to  a 
closed  circuit  having  an  apparent  resistance,   the 
reactance  of  which  can  be  represented  in  ohms. 
Here,  clearly,  the  flow  of  current  increases  directly 


Fig.    37. — Effect    of    condenser    on    impedance    of    alternating    electric 

current. 


with  the  capacity  and  frequency.  Consequently,  the 
reactance  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  fre- 
quency and  the  capacity.  In  other  words,  while 
the  impedance  of  an  alternating  electric  circuit  due 
to  inductance  increases  with  the  frequency,  the  im- 
pedance due  to  capacity  decreases  with  the  fre- 
quency. Consequently,  self-induction  or  inductance 
and  capacity  can  be  made  to  neutralize  or  counter- 
act each  other,  that  is,  the  reactance  due  to  induc- 
tion can  be  made  to  balance  the  reactance  due  to 
capacity. 

The  practical  unit  of  inductance  is  called  the 
henry,  after  Prof.  Henry,  the  American  electrician 
already  referred  to,  and  is  equal  to  the  inductance  of 
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a  circuit  when  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  it  is  equal  to 
one  volt,  while  the  inducing  current  varies  at  the 
rate  of  one  ampere  per  second.  In  other  words,  if  a 
counter  or  opposing  E.M.F.  of  one  volt  is  set  up  inor^^rSaiSi 
the  coil  by  the  action  of  self-induction,  when  the  "nduSance. 
current  is  increased  at  the  rate  of  (5ne  ampere  per 
second,  then  its  self-induction  is  equal  to  one  henry. 

The  power  possessed  by  coils  of  wire  of  many 
turns,  when  provided  with  a  core'of  soft  iron,  to  cut 
off  or  choke  alternating  electric  currents,  has  caused 
the  name  of  choking  coils  to  be  given  to  them. 
Choking  coils  are  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
electric  apparatus  for  automatically  choking  or  stop- 
ping the  passage  of  electric  currents  without  loss  of  Si?^'"*^ 
enerjgy.  In  a  continuous-current  circuit  the  amount 
of  current  passing  can  be  choked  or  limited  by  the 
introduction  of  mere  ohmic  resistance.  Here  there 
is  necessarily  a  useless  expenditure  of  energy,  for  the 
E.M.F.  continues  to  act  on  the  extra  resistance. 
When,  however,  *a  choking  coil  is  introduced  into 
an  alternating-current  circuit,  the  opposing  E.M.F.'s 
produced  by  self-induction  prevent  the  E.M.F.'s 
which  are  endeavoring  to  force  current  through  the 
coil  from  acting.  Consequently,  there  is  no  loss 
of  energy. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  impedance  of  the 
circuit  tlie  area  of  the  conducting  loops  is  made  asva°^oAhe 
small  as  possible  by  placing  the  leading  and  return-  i^y  be"^* 
ing  circuits  as  near  together  as  possible,  that  is, 
by  placing  the  two  halves  of  the  circuit  through 
which  the  current  leaves  and  returns  respectively  to 
the  source,  near  together,  thus  decreasing  the  area  of 
the  loops  through  which  the  magnetic  flux  can  pass. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by  the  use  of  concentric  tu- 
bular conductors,  where  one  of  the  conductors  forms 
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one  lead  and  the  other  conductor  the  returning  lead. 
SSccntric   When  either  the  lead  or  the  returning  conductor, 
conductors.  Carrying  an  alternating  current,  is  placed  inside  an 
.  iron  pipe,  considerable  increase  in  impedance  will 
occur,  from  the  magnetic  flux  set  up  in  the  surround- 
ing mass  of  iron.    If,  however,  both  the  lead  and  the 
return  are  placed  inside  the  same  iron  pipe,  no  bad 
effects  are  produced.. 

Since  the  impecfance,  or  the  apparent  resistance 
of  an  alternating-current  circuit,  differs  so  greatly 
from  the  ohmic  resistance.  Ohm's  law  for  determin- 
uw^nw*d?'ing  the  value  of  the  current  strength  in  such  cir- 
t?on  fo?"'  cuits  can  not  be  directly  employed.  Suppose,  for 
?urrcm'*"*' example,  that  a  given  electric  circuit,  in  the  shape 
circuits.      q£  ^  ^^jj^  Yi^s  an  ohmic  resistance  of  one-fifth  of 

an  ohm,  and  that  a  continuous  E.M.F.  of  one  volt 
be  maintained  between  the  ends  of  its  terminals; 
then  the  current  passing  would,  as  determined  by 
Ohm's  law,  be  equal  to  one  volt  divided  by  one- 
fifth  of  an  ohm,  or  five  amperes ;  but,  if  an  alter- 
nating E.M.F.  of  one  volt,  at  a  frequency  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  cycles,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  alternations  per  second,  be  applied  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  coil,  then  the  current  strength  would 
be  considerably  reduced,  and  might  be  only  two 
amperes  instead  of  five  amperes,  in  the  case  of  the 
continuous  current. 

When  rapidly  alternating  currents  are  passed 
through  a  solid  conductor,  the  current  possesses  a 
much  greater  density  in  portions  of  the  conductor 
of  Siicmt  which  lie  near  its  surface  than  in  those  near  its  centre 
SfcuMtsor  axis.  Indeed,  if  the  frequency  of  the  ciurents  be 
high,  the  central  parts  of  the  conductor  may  be 
completely  free  from  any  current.  Since  the  total 
area  of  cross-section  of  the  conductor  is  not  utilized 
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for  the  passage  of  such  currents,  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor  is  thus  virtually  increased.  For  this 
reason,  this  increased  resistance  is  sometimes  called 
the  virtual  resistance  of  the  conductor.  This  effect 
is  known  as  the  skin  effect.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  skin  effect  that  the  oscillating  or  rapidly  al- 
ternating currents  produced  by  disruptive  lightning 
discharges  pass  better  through  stranded  conductors 
than  through  solid  conductors  of  equal  area  of  cross- 
section. 

The  fact  that  very  rapidly  alternating  currents  are 
limited  to  the  surface  of  conductors  would  seem  to  i[^*£S\um 
lend  great  probability  to  the  modem  theory  that  an  SS'^cSn' 
electric  current  is  not  transmitted  throtigh  the  sub-?i?^£of 
stance  or  mass  of  the  conductor,  but  rather  through  ^^  *="'^'*"*- 
the  non-conducting  medium  which  lies  outside  the 
conductor.      In  a  paper  entitled   "The  Insulating 
Medium  Surrounding  a  Conductor,  the  Real  Path 
of  Its  Current,"  by   Houston   and   Kenndly,  the 
authors,  referring  to  the  generally  entertained  belief 
that  electric  currents  are  transmitted   as  electric 
waves  through  the  ether  surrounding  the  conductors 
being  guided  by  the  conductor  in  this  transmission, 
speak  as  follows : 

"Both  electric  and  magnetic  fluxes  contain  energy. 
Work  must  be  charged  on  the  flux  to  establish  it,  and 
this  work  is  liberated  when  the  flux  disappears.     The  Houston 
energy  in  the  ether  varies  as  the  square  of  the  flux  Sefiy^o?' 
density,  so  that  if  we  crowd  uniformly  twice  as  path  o* 
much  flux  through  a  given  area  of  cross-section,  cuSSta. 
we  quadruple  the  amount  of  energy  which  resides 
in  that  portion  of  space  per  cubic  inch,  or  per  cubic 
centimetre. 

"The  electric  transmission  of  power  consists  in 
transferring  electric  and  magnetic  flux  to  a  distance 
and  allowing  these  fluxes  to  be  expended  in  liberal- 
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ing,  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  the  energy  they 
contain.  An  electric  generator  is  a  machine  for 
producing  electric  flux  and  thus  transferring  electric 
energy  to  the  ether.  This  electric  flux,  or  energized 
condition  of  the  ether,  is  transferred  to  a  distant 
point  along  wires,  the  ether  being  deprived  of  its 
energy  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line.  The  electric 
flux  is  there  absorbed,  and  the  work  which  was  ex- 
pended by  the  generator  is  recovered  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

"The  electric  flux  is  transmitted  from  the  gener- 
ator to  the  receiver,  through  an  insulating  medium, 
being  guided  on  its  passage  by  a  pair  of  conductors, 
extending  all  the  way  from  the  generator  to  the  re- 
ceiver. Such  a  pair  of  conductors,  with  the  asso- 
ciated insulating  medium  between  them,  is  called  an 
electric  circuit.  The  curious  fact  exists  that  while 
the  old  conception  of  an  electric  circuit  held  that  the 
electric  current  passed  through  the  conductors,  and 
was  retained  in  position  on  those  conductors  by 
reason  of  the  insulating  medium  surrounding  them, 
the  modem  view  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
electric  current  flows  through  the  insulating  medium 
and  is  held  in  position,  or  guided  to  its  destina- 
tion, by  the  two  conductors.  In  other  words,  the 
modem  theory  completely  reverses  the  relative 
functions  of  the  insulator  and  conductors  in  the 
old  theory." 

The  reactance  of  a  conductor  does  not  only  serve 
^  ^^  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  current  by  the  introduc- 
current  a*  tiou  of  additional  resistance,  but  it  also  causes  such 

regards  tbe 

B.11.F,  current  to  lag  behind  the  E.M.F.  that  produces  it 
In  the  same  way  the  inductance  produced  by  the 
capacity  of  the  conductor  causes  a  lead  in  the  current. 
In  a  continuous-current  circuit,  the  electric  activity 
or  power  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  E.M.F. 
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in  volts  by  the  current  strength  in  amperes,  thus 
giving  the  volt-amperes,  or  the  watts.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  power  of  an  alternating-cur- 
rent circuit  in  this  way.  Should  we  thus  multiply 
together  the  volts  and  the  amperes,  we  would  obtain  ^J*"* 
a  value  for  the  watts  that,  in  many  cases,  would  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  real  value.  What  we  ob- 
tain is  a  quantity  called  the  apparent  watts,  and  not 
the  true  watts.  Whenever  the  lag  or  the  lead  of  the 
current,  due  respectively  to  the  inductance,  or  the 
capacity  of  the  circuit,  causes  the  E.M.F.  to  be  out 
of  step,  or  out  of  phase,  with  the  current,  the  product 
of  the  volts  by  the  amperes  will  give  a  value  for  the 
watts,"  that  is  in  excess  of  the  true  value.  This 
excess  produces  a  quantity  sometimes  called  the 
"wattless  watts." 

Another  way  of  explaining  why  the  apparent  watts 
in  an  alternating-current  circuit  are  in  excess  of  the 
true  watts,  is  as  follows :     In  a  direct-current  circuit  il^^rSi* 
the  E.M.F.  is  always  acting  so  as  to  cause  the  current  UfcTOttog- 
to  flow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  already  moving,  cSSTit  are 
while  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  the  E.M.F.  is  itslrS?* 
sometimes  aiding  the  current  and  sometimes  oppos-  **^    ^^' 
ing  it.    Consequently,  the  product  of  the  volts  by  the 
amperes  will  give  a  number  of  watts  that  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  true  activity.    The  amount  of  this  excess 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  E.M.F.  is  opposing  the  current  instead  of 
driving  it  through  the  circuit.    The  true  activity  can 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  apparent  activity  by  a 
quantity  called  the  power  factor,  or  the  ratio  of  the 
real  power  of  an  alternating-current  circuit  to  its  power 
apparent  power.     The  value  of  the  power  factor  Jj^raaung. 
depends  upon  the  difference  of  phase  between  thec&7i!it! 
current  and  the  pressure.     The  waves  of  current 
and  pressure  are  in  step,  or  in  phase,  with  one  an- 
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Other,  when  they  are  similarly  directed.     Otherwise 
they  are  out  of  step,  or  differ  in  phase. 

The  power  factor  can  never  have  a  value  greater 
inducUon-  than  unity  or  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  inductance- 
less  circuits,  or  circuits  containing  practically  no 
inductance,  such,  for  example,  as  a  circuit  containing 
incandescent  lamps,  and  which  is  practically  devoid 
of  conducting  loops,  the  true  activity  may  be  al- 
most equal  to  the  apparent  activity,  or  the  power 
factor  may  have  a  value  of  nearly  unity  or  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  In  such  a  circuit  current  waves 
through  the  lamp  filaments  are  exactly  in  step  with 
the  pressure  at  the  lamp  terminals. 

p^^^  In  alternating-current  circuits  containing  induc- 

induction    ^^^^  motors  that  are  being  operated  under  light 

SSteunder  ^^^^y  ^^^  powcr  factor  may  be  as  low  as  fifty  per 

light  loads,  cent,  in  which  case  the  current  strength  that  must 

be  supplied  to  the  motors  in  order  to  operate  them 

must  be  twice  as  great  as  would  be  necessary  to 

operate   them    where   the    waves    of    current    and 

E.M.F.  are  in  step  with  each  other. 

The  great  advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of  al- 
JdV*am^  temating  electric  currents,  instead  of  direct  currents, 
fng^^Smt  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  voltage  can 
circuits,      j^  readily  changed  by  the  use  of  transformers.     In 
this  way,  where  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  a  current 
through  a  great  distance,  the  current  can  be  employed 
at  a  high  E.M.F.,  so  that  the  cross-section  of  the 
conductors  can  be  greatly  decreased.     Its  E.M.F. 
can  be  transmitted  through  a  long  conducting  line, 
and  changed  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  to  the  pres- 
sure that  it  is  desired  to  employ.    Where  the  volt- 
age at  the  end  of  the  line  is  doubled,  the  wire  need 
only  have  one-fourth  the  area  of  cross-section  that 
would  otherwise  be  required. 
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If,  instead  of  placing  single  coils  on  the  armature 
of  an  alternating-current  machine,  two  separate  sets 
of  coils  be  employed,  one  of  which  is  placed  a  little 
ahead  of  the  other,  and  we  connect  the  terminals  of  ^"pliy^*^ 
these  two  separate  sets  of  coils  to  two  separate  setsf^^ting 
of  collecting  rings,  it  is  evident  that  we  will  obtain,  c«r?ents. 
in  the  separate  circuits  connected  with  the  collecting 
rings,  alternating  currents  of  equal  frequency  and 
strength,  but  differing  from  one  another  in  phase 
to  the  extent  of  their  displacement  on  the  armature. 
Alternating  electric  currents  obtained  in  this  way 
are  called  multiphase  or  polyphase,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  single  alternating  currents 
we  have  already  described,  and  which  are  called 
Uniphase  alternating  electric  currents. 

Multiphase    currents    are    of   two    classes;    viz. 
diphase  and  triphase  currents.      Diphase  currents 
consist  of  two  Uniphase  currents  of  equal  strength  f^5*JS* 
and  frequency,  but  differing  from  one  another  in  {Siting 
phase  by  one- fourth  of  a  period,  that  is,  two  uniphase  clJ??cm8. 
currents  that  are  in  quadrature  with  each  other. 
Triphase  alternating  currents  consist  of  three  sepa- 
rate Uniphase  currents  of  equal  strength  and  fre- 
quency,  but  differing  from  one  another  by  one- Ji^SawL'S?*' 
third  of  a  period.     Multiphase  electric  currents  areJJJjSS!* 
employed    for   the   driving   of   alternating-current 
motors,  as  will  be  more  fully  described  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT     GENERATORS 

"The  recent  electrical  development  in  Greater  New  York 
demonstrates  this  on  a  magnificent  scale.  A  generation  ago 
it  would  have  defied  the  imagination  to  discover  any  natural 
connection  between  such  widely  different  agents  as  horses 
pulling  street  cars,  locomotives  drawing  elevated  trains,  gas 
lighting  houses  and  streets,  water  operating  elevators,  stoves 
heating  and  cooking,  and  engines  of  every  sort  and  class 
doing  a  hundred  kinds  of  work.  But  all  of  these  and  many 
others  are  in  common  being  superseded  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, which  does  not  merely  replace  but  develops,  expands  and 
transforms.  It  is  notable  that  all  of  this  varied  service  is 
to  be  supplied  from  alternating-current  generators."^ — Charles 
F.  Scott,  1901 

THE  electric  currents  generated  in  the  arma- 
ture of  a  dynamo-electric  machine  are  al- 
ternating.    In  a  constant-current  machine 
these  alternating  currents  are  caused  to  flow  in  the 
Aiternat-    same  direction  by  the  use  of  commutators.     In  an 
f?^aSr°"  alternator,   however,    they   are   permitted   to  flow 
natore.       through  the  external  circuit  in  alternate  directions. 
In  general,  therefore,  an  alternating-current  gen- 
erator, or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  an  alter- 
nator, has  no  commutator,  the  current  being  taken 
directly  from  the  armature  by  means  of  collecting 
rings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35. 

The  frequencies  generally  employed  vary  from 
25  to  140^^  (or  cycles)  ;  from  25  to  60 '^ being  re- 
garded as  low  frequencies,  and  from  60  to  140^^ 
as  high  frequencies. 
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The  number  of  poles  will  necessarily  depend  on 
the  speed  at  which  the  machine  is  driven,  and  on^SSSSo?' 
the  frequency  it  is  desired  the  alternating  currents  S^SiSSJd 
shall  possess.  As  soon  as  these  two  numbers  are 
determined  the  number  of  poles  will  be  fixed.  In 
all  cases  the  field  poles  are  alternately  north  and 
south  around  the  field-magnet  frame.  Conse- 
quently, the  number  of  poles  must  always  be  even. 

The  advantage  of  high  frequencies  in  alternat- 
ing-current  generators  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sizetagw^d 
and  cost  of  a  transformer  are  less  with  high  thanta^'S"" 
with  low  frequencies.  On  the  other  hand,  whenqlwncf^ 
the  frequencies  are  high,  where  direct-connected  al- 
ternators are  employed,  running  at  a  speed  of  lOO 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  number  of  poles  neces- 
sary becomes  excessive.  Again,  another  objection 
to  high  frequencies  is  that  the  value  of  the  induc- 
tance and  capacity  effects  are  greater  than  with 
low  frequencies.  Moreover,  with  high  frequencies 
it  is  more  difficult  to  connect  several  alternators  in 
parallel.  As  we  will  see,  in  the  study  of  incandes- 
cent and  arc  lighting,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
necessary  steadiness  of  the  light  with  the  use  of 
frequencies  of  less  than  forty  cycles  for  arc  lamps 
and  twenty-five  cycles  for  incandescent  lamps. 

The  armature  of  an  alternator  may  be  either  of 
of  the  ring,  drum,  pole,  or  disk  type.     The  ar- various 
rangement  of  the  wires  or  conductors,  however,  is2^°[„ 
different  from  continuous-current  machines.     Since  J^toraf" 
the  fields  of  alternators  are  practically  always  multi- 
polar, an  armature  winding  that  passes  a  north  pole 
will  have  currents  developed  in  it  that  will  flow 
in  the  opposite  direction  when  such  winding  passes 
the  south  pole.    Therefore,  it  is  necessary  either  to 
wind  alternate  coils  in  opposite  directions,  or  to  so 
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connect  them  that  they  shall  be  alternately  right  and 
left-handed  windings. 

Take,  for  example,  the  alternator  shown  in  Fig. 

Two  types  38,  whcfe  the  armature  coils  seen  at  the  top  of  the 

wiSSSS"*^*  figure  are  wotmd  in  altematdy  opposite  directicMis, 

while  in  that  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure, 

they  are  wound  in  the  same  direction,  but  connected 

so  as  to  be  alternately  right  and  left-handed. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  rotate  the 
field-magnet  poles  than  to  rotate  the  armature,  as 


^. 


s^y^^LMy 


^ 


form  of 

Gramme 

alternator. 


Fig.  3S. — ^Two  different  types  of  ring-armature  windings  for  alternators. 

is  the  case  in  the  Gramme  alternator  of  Fig.  39, 
Early  whcrc  the  eight  field-magnet  poles  are  placed  within 
a  ring  armature.  Here  the  number  of  coils  wound 
on  the  armature  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  field-magnet  poles.  Consequently,  as  the 
four  separate  windings  pass  the  poles,  alternating 
currents  are  produced  in  them  differing  in  phase 

by  45°. 

In  disk  armatures  the  coils  are  secured  to  the 
surface  of  a  thin  disk,  and  are  rotated  between  sets 
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of  opposite  field  magnets  S,  N ;  N,  S ;  S,  N ;  etc.,  as 
in  Fig.  40.     Here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  polarity  of 


the  field  magnets  alternates,  but  opposite  poles  al-Am 
ways  face  each  other.  In  this  case  the  armature  a™ 
coils  are  without  iron  cores.    The  connection  of  thedi^ii 


Fid.  40. — Windinf  of  coilj  h 


separate  armature  coils  to  each  other  and  to  the  two 
collecting  rings  is  shown  in  Fig.  41.     Here  the 
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Series  and 
parallel 
connection 
of  arma- 
ture coils. 


arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  currents  in- 
duced in  each  coil.  The  connection  of  the  coils  in 
series,  and  their  connections  to  the  two  collecting 
rings,  will  also  be  seen.  Sometimes,  where  com- 
paratively low  pressures  are  desired,  the  separate 
armature  coils  are  connected  in  parallel,  instead  of 
in  series.  Owing  to  the  rapid  reversals  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  current  the  cores  of  the  armatures 
of  alternators  must  be  carefully  laminated. 


Compound-     ^^  compouttd-wound  alternators,  as  in  compound- 
IiSSSitors.  wound  direct-current  machines,  there  are  two  sepa- 
rate sets  of  magnetizing  coils  on  the  field-magnet 


Fio.  41. — Connection  of  coils  of  disk  armature  of  alternator. 


cores.  The  current  supplied  to  one  of  these  coils 
is  obtained  from  a  separate  direct-current  machine, 
called  the  exciter.  The  current  required  for  the 
other  field-magnet  coil  is  obtained  by  connecting 
.  a  part  of  the  armature  coils  to  a  commutator 
mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  collecting  rings. 
deSfisof^  This  arrangement  is  seen  in  Fig.  42,  where  one 
of  the  two  separate  windings  of  the  field-magnet 
coils  is  permanently  connected  to  the  small  continu- 
ous-current machine  which  supplies  the  current  nec- 
essary to  generate  the  initial  E.M.F.,  while  the  sec- 
ond winding  is  connected  to  the  armature,  through 
a  shunt  around  the  commutator.    In  this  way  only 


compound- 
wound 
altematofB. 
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some  of  the  armature  coils  are  commuted,  and  the 
commuted  current  passes  through  one  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  field-magnet  coils.  This  commutator  is 
seen  in  the  figure  at  C,  The  collecting  rings  are 
shown  at  L,  L',  A  is  the  main  driving  puU^,  and 
P'  the  pulley  employed  for  driving  the  small  con- 
tinuous-current exciter. 

Alternators,    like    direct-current    dynamos,    arcBeii 
either  belt-driven  or  direct-driven.    Large  sizes  aredHi 


nearly  always  direct-driven,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
continuous-current  generators. 

A   compound-wound,    belt-driven    alternator,   ofj^^|;J«- 
the  Westinghouse  Company's  type,  capable  of  pro- ConipMiT|i 
ducing  90  K.W.,  with  16,000  alternations,  at  ^lOOOJl^Si 

revolutions  per  minute,  is  represented  in  Fig.  43.*>' 

Here,  necessarily,  sixteen  fidd-magnet  poles  are 
employed.  These  machines  are  wound  for  either 
1,100  or  2,200  volts,  as  may  be  desired.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  machine  is  of  the  two-bearing 
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type.  The  laminated  armature  core  is  obtained 
by  employing  punched  disks  of  carefully  selected 
•■  sheet  steel.  Since  the  act  of  punching  the  disks 
tends  tO'  harden  them,  it  is  necessary  to  anneal  or 
soften  them  by  subsequent  heating  and  gradual 
cooling.  The  armature  core  is  provided  with  longi- 
tudinal perforations,  that  are  connected  with  ducts 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  core,  and  so  ar- 


Flo.  43.— Cpmr.mml  wwBd.   Bdi-driwn  WminghouM  Companjr't  Aller- 

natur,  lurnishing  16,000  •Itemsliou  per  minute- 
ranged  that  when  the  machine  is  running  air  is 
drawn  through  the  core  and  thrown  forcibly  against 
the  armature  windings  and  the  pole  pieces,  thus 
preventing  too  great  increase  of  temperature.  The 
coils  of  the  armature  are  usually  machine  wound. 

A  toothed-core  armature,  with  machine-wound 
coils,  for  a  machine  of  the  preceding  type,  is  rep- 
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resented   in   Fig.    44.     Two   or   three   concentric 
coils  are  empl<^ed  for  each  pole    The  field  poles  ^^?^^ 
are  built  up  of  thtn  sheets  of  steel,  which  are  ^^^. 
then  fiated  in  the  mold  and  cast  in  the  iron  yoke  J?"" 
of  the  field  frames,  thus  diminishing  the  loss  due 
to  eddy  currents  in  the  pole  pieces.      The  field 
magnets   are   provided   with    two    separate,    inde- 
pendent -windings,  one  of  which  is  suiq>lied  with 
current  from  a  separate  exciter,  while  the  other, 
called  the  compensating  coil,  is  supplied  with  cur- 
rent from  the  armature  of  the  alternator  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  An  independent  winding  is  placed 
on  what  might  be  called  the  spc4<es  of  the  armature. 


This  winding  acts  as  the  secondary  coil  of  the  trans- 
former, the  primary  of  which  consists  of  a  few  rjnali,  <,i 
turns  of  wire  through  which  passes  the  main  cur-  w"ISig"Q 
rent  produced  by  the  machine      The  ends  of  the   "™*""'' 
secondary   winding  of  this  transformer  are  con- 
nected with  the  se^fments  of  the  small  commutator 
[^aced  on  the  shaft  of  the  machine.    By  these  means 
the  current  is  commuted,  and  this  current  is  sup- 
plied to  the  compensating  coils  of  the  field  magnet. 
The  employment  of  this  method  of  compensation 
enables  the  alternator  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  sup- 
ply a  nearly  constant  voltage  from  practically  no 
load  to  the  full  load  of  the  machine. 
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An  armature  frame  of  a  Westinghouse  direct-. 
{JJ^rttfi  driven  alternator,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  an 
fiSd"^.  engine  type  of  alternator,  is  shown  in  Fig.  45. 
Mi^rj  The  great  size  of  this  armature  frame  may  be  esti- 
^^^"^  mated  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  a  man  of  aver- 
Tt™.        ^g  height  standing  inside  the  frame.      In  large 


sizes,  the  Westinghouse  alternators  are  made  of 
two  different  types;  viz.,  those  in  which  the  arma- 
ture rotates  and  the  field  magnets  are  fixed,  and 
those  in  which  the  field  magnets  rotate  and  the 
armature  is  fixed.  The  armature  frame  shown  in 
the  above  figure  is  of  the  second  type. 
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For  high-voltage  alternators,  where  the  current 
produced  is  small,  the  armature  coils  consist  gen- 
erally of  machine-wound  coils,  that  are  formed  and  Sf  J*"^" 
insulated  before  being  placed  in  tbe  armature  slots.  ^^' 
For  alternators  of  lower  voltage,  bars  or  straps  of  ;JS^7 
cc^per  are  employed,  the  end  connections  of  the 
bar  windings  being  secured  to  the  bars  after  the 


FW.  46. — Portion  of  tar-wound  rotating  armature  of  W«tinghoii»e  Com- 
panT*!  Alternator. 

conductors  are  placed  in  positicm.  A  portion  of 
a  bar  winding  of  a  rotating-armature  alternator  of 
the  Westinghouse  type  is  represented  in  Fig.  46. 

Where  the  armature  is  stationary  and  llw  Add 
magnets  revolve,  the  held  magnets,  when  mounted 
on  the  armature  shaft,  act  as  a  fly-wheel  for  the 
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engine,  the  laminated  plates  being  joined  and  held 
together  by  bolts. 

A  laminated  pole  piece  for  rotating  field-magnet 
alternators  is  seen  in  Fig.  47. 

tMoi  A  belt-driven  alternator,  as  constructed  by  the 
JiS^y-,  General  Electric  Company,  designed  to  operate  at 
ll^^^il!^  a  speed  of  750  revolutions  per  minute,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  48.  This  machine  is  wound  either  for  1,150  or 
2,300  volts,  as  may  be  desired.  It  produces  15,000 
alternations  per  minute,  or  125  ~  per  second.    Since 


Ftc   47. — L4aiiiuted  pole  piece   of  Wi^siinghoute  Compiny'i   Routing- 
field  Allernator. 

it  runs  at  750  revolutions  per  minute,  the  number  of 
its  poles  must  be  20.  The  machine  is  compound- 
wound.  One  of  the  field-magnet  windings  is  fur- 
nished with  current  from-a  separate  exciter.  The 
main  driving  pulley  and  the  exciter  pulley  are  seen 
at  the  left  and  right-hand  side  of  the  armature  shaft 
respectively.  The  armature  core  is  built  up  of  lami- 
nations of  a  special  soft  steel.  The  armature  is 
provided  with  perforations  extending  between  the 
coils  and  through  the  core,  so  that,  while  running, 
a  constant  stream  of  air  is  passed  through  it,  thus 
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tending  to  keep  the  armature  cool.  The  pole  pieces 
of  the  field  magnets  are  also  laminated,  and  are 
cast  into  the  armature  core. 

A  direct-driven  revolving-field  alternator,  of  theoMHrti 
General  Electric  Company's  type,  of  750  K.W.  ca-?^'^*^^,, 
pacity,    is   shown    in    Fig.  49.      This    machine    is^l^ 
wound  for  voltages  qi  from  2,300  to  11,500  volts,  SSiSS'"^. 
as  may  be  desired.    At  140  revolutions  per  minute" 


it  produces  7,200  alternations  per  minute.  These 
machines  are  suitable  for  the  transmission  of  power, 
and  for  arc  lighting  purposes.  The  arrangements 
for  the  revolving  field  for  a  machine  of  smaller 
size  are  shown  in  Fig.  50.  Here  the  laminated 
pole  pieces  are  mounted  on  a  steel  ring. 

Two  different  methods  are  employed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  for  constructing  the  field- 
magnet  coils  of  a  revolving-field  generator.      For  , 
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Ggiirii  the  smaller  machines  the  magnetizing  coils  are 
compan)''!  wound  OH  SDOols,  which  are  slipped  over  the  pole 

methodilor     .  .    ■     ■  ,    .  ■  ■  ■  ,  ,  ,        . 

wiiidicig  pieces,  and  held  m  place  by  the  enlarged  pole  tips. 
netc^  For  large  machines,  where  the  magnetizing  cur- 
ing fiew      rents  are  heavy,  the  field-magnet  coils  consist  of 


PlO.  49-— Genenl  Electric  Companr's  Direct-driven  Revolvini-field  AlMT- 
lutoc,  of  75a  K.W.  upacitr. 

Tbeii        a  single  strap  of  copper,  wound  on  edge,  thus  per- 

"oiiog      mitting  the  surface  of  each  turn  to  be  exposed  to 

ma^et      the  air  for  cooling  purposes.      This  method  will 

be  better  understood  from  an  examination  of  Fig. 
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51,  where  the  copper  strap  is  shown  partly  wound 
in  a  coil,  and  partly  left  unwound. 


Fig.   so.— Genenl   Electric  Company  a   revolving  field   for  Dinct^drhcn 

A  2,000  K.W.  revolving-field  alternator,  as  madeli^*^ 
by  the  Stanley  Electric  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig.  J^q^UJ' 
52.     An  outside  shell  forms  the  support  for  thejj|^*i'"- 


Fit  SI.— Ceneral   Eleclric  Coirpnny'.  mclhod  of  winding  field  coil*  of 
Kcvolving-tlclcl  Allerniilor. 

armature  core  punchings.     These  are  h^d  in  place 
either  by  means  of  bolts,  or  by  dovetails.    Vcn- 
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tilatjng:  ducts  are  provided  in  the  armature,  so  aa 
to  avoid  undue  heating.  The  armature  coils  are 
machine  wound,  and  are  wound  for  various  pres- 
sures, up  to  as  high  as  i2,ooo  volts.  The  field 
cores,  like  those  of  the  preceding  machines,  consist 


of  laminated  pole  shoes,  that  have  the  cores  subse- 
higtapt»  quently  cast  on  to  them.  Since,  in  this  machine, 
ln(  lings,  the  armature  windings  are  stationary,  high-pres- 
sure collecting  rings  are  unnecessary,  the  only  slid- 
ing contacts  being  those  required  to  supply  the  field 
coils  with  currents  from  the  exciter. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT    TRANSFORMERS 

"At  the  head  of  this  long  line  of  illustrious  investigators 
stand  the  pre-eminent  names  of  Faraday  and  Henry.  On  the 
foundation-stones  of  truth  laid  down  by  them  all  subsequent 
builders  have  been  Content  to  rest" — The  Alternating  Current 
Transformers:  J,  A.  Fleming 

IN  many  of  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  appa- 
ratus resembling  that  seen  in  Fig.  53  may  be 
dbserved,  either  on  the  tops  of  poles,  or  on  the 
sides  of  houses.  Such  apparatus  is  connected  atto^?S?re«t 
two  of  its  terminals  to  wires  that  are  supported  onf^S^. 
the  street  poles,  and  at  its  two  other  terminals,  to 
wires  that  pass  into  the  house  or  building.  This 
apparatus  is  an  alternating-current  transformer. 
The  wires  from  the  street  are  connected  to  the  ends 
of  its  primary  coils,  and  those  which  enter  the  house 
or  building  to  the  ends  of  its  secondary  coils. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  alternating-current  trans- 
former was  invented  by  Faraday  during  his  inves- 
tigations of  the  phenomena  of  d3mamo-electric  in-SSJ^*''*" 
duction,  the  first  transformer  taking  the  shape  of  an  SJSS? *"*' 
iron  ring.    Let  us  suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of  ob-  IStmtn, 
taining  the  advantages  of  high  electric  pressures, 
a  current  of  high  E.M.F.  has  been  transmitted  from 
a  distance  over  the  line  wires  or  conductors  to  the 
building  where  it  is  desired  to  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  incandescent  electric  lamps. 
Should  the  high-pressure  current  be  sent  directly 
through  the  lamp  it  would  send  so  strong  a  current 
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through  the  filaments  that  the  lamp  would  be  almost 
"owSiS'n* '"stantly  destroyed.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
(ormrn.     jj^^  pressufc  or  E.M.F.  be  lowered  before  bang  con- 
nected to  the  lamp  terminals.     This  lowering  or 
transformation  of  the  pressure  is  readily  done  by  the 


use  of  step-down  alternating-current  transformers, 
by  sending  the  high-pressure  electric  current  through 
the  primary  coil  P,  Fig.  54,  and  connecting  the 
secondary  coil  S  of  such  transformer  with  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  incandescent  lamps  are  to  be  €m- 
plc^ed. 
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When  the  field  magnets  of  an  alternating-current 
dynamo  are  rotated  before  the  coils  of  wire  on  the 
armature,  alternating  electric  currents  are  gener- 
ated in  the  armature  coils  with  a  frequency  that  will  eISlpvI 
depend  on  the  number  of  times  a  pole  passes  a  coil.  E^^^. 
The  value  of  the  E.M.F/s  thus  induced  in  any  coil  JSit^ 
depends  on  the  number  of  turns  of  conducting  wireiS^S. 
in  such  coil,  and  on  its  rate  of  cutting  magnetic  **'™*°*^* 
flux.    When  an  alternating  current  is  passed  through 
the  primary  coils  of  an  alternating-current  trans- 
former, the  expanding  and  contracting  lines  of  mag- 
netic Awry"  cofi 'S.*    iri  oinA  -wt^l^k^,  9<x^^r^ '&'^r^ 
on  ft  the  primary  coil,  and  P  the  secondary  coiL  3- 
atea  pressure  of  say  loo  volts  effective  be  applied  q- 
queas  a  primary,  and  let  the  ends  of  the  secondary  le 
E.IP  be  connected  with  the  working  circuit.    The  j. 
pai  passing  through  the  turns  of  the  primary  are  ^e 
relr  linked  with  ten  times  the  number  of  turns  injie 
pr  secondary  coils.    Consequently,  the  pressure  willg- 
citen  times  as  great,  or  the  loo  volts  effective  willps 
aduce  a  pressure  of  i,ooo  volts  in  the  secondaryich 
ni  P.     In  other  words,  the  pressure  has  been  infe. 
Eased.    For  this  reason  a  transformer  of  this  typire-  secondary 

p  f        generators. 

'^pyndo'^wS^erHno  transformer.  ■^^■^^^^^'" 

ondary  coil  to  the  armature  coils.  T^sTo^his 
reason  that  an  alternating-current  transformer  is 
sometimes  called  a  secondary  generator,  although 
this  term  is  also  applied  to  other  apparatus,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  describe. 

In  any  transformer  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current  through  the  primary  coils  will  produce,  by 
mutual  induction,  in  the  secondary  coils,  alternat- 
ing currents  of  the  same  frequency  as  those  in  the 
primary;  so  that,  in  the  case  before  referred  to,  in 
connection  with  Fig.  54,  the  incandescent  lamps 
will  be  operated  by  alternating  electric  currents  of 
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the  same  frequency,  but  of  a  lower  pressure  than 
those  of  the  currents  which  are  transmitted  from  the 
distant  end  of  the  line  where  they  were  generated. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  in- 
pS^  duced  in  the  secondary  coil  will  depend  on  the  rela- 
o{;*™  tive  number  of  turns  of  conducting  wire  in  the  two 
tw^itof.  "*'ls.  If,  for  example,  the  secondary  coil  contains 
J^™'  say  one-tenth  the  number  of  turns  of  the  primary, 
lormtr  (jjg  f^^^  passing  through  it  only  fills  and  empties 
one-tenth  of  the  number  of  secondary  turps  that  it 


fills  in  the  primary  coils.  Consequently,  the  E-M.F.'s 
will  have  a  value  of  but  one-tenth  the  value  of  the 
E.M.F.'3  in  the  primary  coil.  If,  therefore,  the 
E.M.F.'s  impressed  on  the  primary  coils  are  l,ooo 
volts  effective,  then  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  in  the 
secondary  coils  by  mutual  induction  will  be,  ap- 
proximately, but  100  volts.  Since  the  number  of 
ttims  of  vnre  in  the  secondary  coil  is  but  one-tenth 
the  number  in  the  primary  coils,  the  resistance  of 
the  secondary  would  be  but  one-tenth  that  of  Uie 
primary.  Consequently,  the  secondary  would  have 
to  carry  a  current  ten  times  as  great  as  the  current 
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Strength  passing  through  the  primary.  In  order  to 
permit  the  secondary  to  readily  carry  such  an  in- 
creased current,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  sec- 
ondary conductor.  A  transformer,  in  such  a  case, 
would  transform  the  pressure  from  i,ooo  volts  to 
loo  volts,  or  it  would  lower  the  pressure.  For  this 
reason  it  is  called  a  step-down  transformer. 

Instead,  however,  of  connecting  the  line  circuit 
with  the  primary  coil  P,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  secondary  coil  S.     In  other  words,  let  S,  Fig. 
54,  be  the  primary  coil,  and  P  the  secondary  coiL^d^ie 
Let  a  pressure  of  say  loo  volts  effective  be  applied  Si  J  ^^ 
to  S  as  a  primary,  and  let  the  ends  of  the  secondary  ?^SJJ!*" 
coil  P  be  connected  with  the  working  circuit.    The 
flux  passing  through  the  turns  of  the  primary  are 
now  linked  with  ten  times  the  number  of  turns  in 
the  secondary  coils.    Consequently,  the  pressure  will 
be  ten  times  as  great,  or  the  lOO  volts  effective  will 
produce  a  pressure  of  i,ooo  volts  in  the  secondary 
coil  P.     In  other  words,  the  pressure  has  been  in- 
creased.   For  this  reason  a  transformer  of  this  type 
is  called  a  step-up  transformer. 

An  extremely  valuable  property  of  the  alternat- 
ing-current transformer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  self-regulating,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- regulating 
lowing  consideration.     The  rapidly  varying  cur- aiicmating. 
rents  passing  through  the  coils  of  the  primary,  setjr^ 
up,  by  self-induction,  counter  E.M.F.'s,  as  they  are  * 
sometimes  called,  in  its  terminals,  which  will  pos- 
sess the  same  frequency  as  that  of  the  E.M.F.'s  that 
are  producing  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  coil,  by  its  own 
self-induction,  acts  as  a  choking  coil,  and  tends  to 
limit  the  amount  of  current  flowing  through  its  own 
circuit.    At  the  same  time,  the  expanding  and  con- 
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How  the 
self-regu- 
lation of 
the  alter- 
nating- 
current 
trans- 
former is 
obtained. 


tracting  lines  of  magnetic  flux,  passing  through  the 
secondary  coils,  set  up  E.M.F.*s  therein  by  mutual 
induction.  Now,  while  the  terminals  of  the  sec- 
ondary coils  remain  open ;  or,  in  other  words,  while 
there  is  no  load  of  lamps,  or  other  apparatus,  being 
operated  by- the  secondary,  its  presence  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  amount  of  the  reactance  or  the  choking 
effect  in  the  primary  coils.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coils  are  closed 
through  the  load  of  lamps,  motors,  etc.,  the  current 
passing  through  the  secondary  coils  will  tend  to 
magnetize  the  core  of  the  primary  coils  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  in  which  the  primary  current, 
passing  through  such  coils,  is  magnetizing  it.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  the 
reactance  or  choking  effect  in  the  primary  coils. 
Consequently,  as  the  current  flow  through  the  sec- 
ondary circuit  becomes  greater,  a  greater  current 
will  be  permitted  to  flow  through  the  primary  cir- 
cuit from  the  line  conductor,  and  in  this  way  the 
circuit  becomes  self-r^^lating,  the  variations  in  the 
choking  effects  thus  permitting  the  coils  automati- 
cally to  regulate  the  amount  of  current  passing 
through  it  to  that  required  to  supply  the  secondary 
circuit  with  the  amount  of  current  required  to 
properly  operate  it. 


Low 

efiBdeoc^ 
of  ringw 
core  truw- 
lormer. 


The  simple  ring-core  transformer  shown  in  Fig. 
54  would  not  be  economical  in  actual  use,  since  the 
magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  primary  ctu-rent  would 
not  all  pass  through  the  wires  of  the  secondary; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  magnetic  leakage  would  be 
great.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary coils  are  placed  as  near  together  as  prac- 
ticable. The  core  is  so  shaped  as  to  provide  a  mag- 
netic circuit  which  shall  direct  as  many  of  the  lines  of 
magnetic  flux  through  the  loops  of  the  coil  as  possible. 
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The  simple  form  of  transformer  shown  in  Fig. 
195,  Vol.  I,  would  also  be  objectionable  from  the 
fact  that,  possessing  a  high  magnetic  leakage,-  it 
would  require  the  strength  of  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent to  be  correspondingly  increased,  in  order  to 


cause  sufficient  magnetizing  flux  to  pass  through  theTwocrpa 
coils.    This  objection  would  be  greatly  remedied,  astemw; 
has  been  done  by  Varley,  by  bending  the  soft  iron'ranJ™ 
wires  employed  for  the  laminated  core  over  one  an-  a^°siKii 
other,  as  in  Fig.  55,  thus  surrounding  the  coils  by  an  t7™tn. 


tia.  s6- — Zipper donski's  shtll  form  oi  Transformer.     Note  the  posilioa 
of  the  primary  and  secandar;  coils. 

iron  shell.  Here  the  primary  and  secondary  coils 
are  iJaced  one  over  the  other.  The  iron  of  the  core, 
however,  that  passes  outside  the  coil,  affords  an  in- 
creased radiating  surface  by  the  loss  of  heat.  By 
placing  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  side  by 
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side,  as  in  Fig.  56,  as  was  done  by  ZiM>emowskI, 
and  winding  a  core  of  iron  wire  through  and  over 
them,  we  have  a  form  of  transformer  that  possesses 
many  advantages.  There  thus  arise  two  types  of 
transformers ;  viz.,  core  transformers,  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18,  and  shell  transformers,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  56.  Many  excellent  transformers  are  built 
in  accordance  with  both  of  these  types. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
temperature  of  a  transformer  should  be  kept  as  low 


FtO.  S7. — Genenl  Electric  Company's   lamiiulcd  core   for  Core  Tnu- 

as  possible.  Consequently,  the  core  must  be  carefully 
e  laminated,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  heating  by  the 
setting  up  of  eddy  currents.  This  is  done  by  build- 
ing the  core  of  laminations,  or  separate  sheets  of 
the  best  softened  iron  of  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  In  transformers  of  the  core  type 
the  core  is  built  up  of  rectangular  punchings,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  57.  In  order  to  diminish  the  dis- 
agreeable humming  noise,  so  common  in  trans- 
formers, both  the  separate  laminations  of  the  core 
and  the  coils  on  the  core  are  bound  firmly  tc^;ether, 
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SO  as  to  prevent  vibrations  due  to  mag^ietic  at- 
tractitms  and  repulsions. 

In  a  core  type  of  transformer,  as  manufactured 


Fig.  j8. — Gciwnl  Electric  Comtunj'i  Core  Trpe  of  Truufonocr.     Sec- 
tion ihowiiig  relative  po^tiDDi  of  core  and  coiU. 

by  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  known  as  gj^^ 
their  Type-H  transformer,  the  secondary  coils  are5^™p^''» 
wound  directly  on  the  core,  and  the  primary  coils  J^jj^^^"*- 


Via.    it. — General   Electric  Compaar^  Oil-cooled  Tjpe-H  Tranfomier. 
(Secdoiul  Tlew.) 

are  wound  directly  on  top  of  the  secondary,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  58,  where  a  cross-section  of  the  coil 
and  the  core  shows  the  construction  of  this  type  of 
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apparatus.  Where  oil  is  employed  for  cooling  pur- 
poses, the  transformer  is  placed  in  an  outer  iron 
core,  and  surrounded  by  oil,  as  seen  in  Fig.  59. 
Since  doubling  the  size  of  a  transformer  causes  the 
current  it  produces  to  increase  approximately  six- 
fold, while  the  surface   from  which  the  heat  is 


Pro.   6«. — Genera   Electric  Companjr's   Oil-cooled   TypC'H  Triuformer. 

radiated  is  only  increased  fourfold,  in  transformers 
missis?'  of  large  size  especial  care  is  necessary  in  order  to 
SSS™'*"  avoid  undue  heating.     Such  transformers  are  kept 
fanen.     cooI  Cither  by  passing  air,  oil,  or  water  through  them, 
thus  givii^  rise  to  types  of  transformers  known  as 
air-cooled,  water-cooled,  and  oil-cooled  transform- 
ers.    At  the  same  time,  the  iron  case  which  sur- 
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rounds  the  transformers,  and  contains  the  liquid,  is 
provided  on  the  outside  with  convolutions,  so  as  to 
present  as  great  an  extent  of  air  surface,  for  radia- 
tion, as  possible.     An  oil-cooled  General  Electric  i^Ifc 
Company's  transformer  of  the  type  H,  or  core  type,  on^^I* 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60,  with  the  case  removed,  so  as  former, 
to  show  some  details  of  construction.    An  oil-cooled 
transformer,  when  well  designed  and  constructed, 


Fig.  61.— WeMinghouM  Elrct.ic  Company's  Shtll  Type  of  Trmiufonmr. 

should  not  increase  in  temperature  beyond  125°  F, 
Water-cooled  transformers  may  be  built  so  as  not 
to  increase  in  temperature  beyond  122°  F. 

Shell  transformers  are  made  in  various  forms.  ^^ 
That  shown  in  Fig.  61  is  the  form  adopted  by  the^ 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company.  Here  the  coils  theii 
are  surrounded  at  their  central  portions  only  by  the  'or" 
laminations  of  an  iron  core,  constructed  as  shown 
VoL  IL— ti 
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in  Fig.  62.  The  ends  of  the  coils  projecting  be- 
yond the  iron  core  are  spread  apart,  so  as  to  present 
an  extended  surface  for  the  cooling  action  of  the  oil 
or  -water. 

G^na         A  form  of  shell  transformer,  as  constructed  by 
compuiy'*  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  seen  in  Fig.  63. 


Fio.    ea.— WotiiighDUN    Electric    Compan/i   luninated   core    for    Sbell 


Here  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  assembled 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  air  spaces  left  between 
them  for  ventilation. 

A  type  of  shell  transformer,  as  constructed  by 

EiMwE:     the  Stanley  Electric  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig, 

SeUMM-  64.     Here  a  laminated  core  of  sheet  iron  is  seen 

(ormer.      partly  surroundcd  by  coils,  the  upper  and  lower 

ends  of  which  are  exposed  either  to  air,  water,  or 

oil,  employed  for  cooling  purposes.     The  coils  are 
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separately  wound  and   insulated,   and  are  placed 
inside  one  another,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  primary  and  secondary  s„i,eb  tor 
circuits  consist  of  a  number  of  separate  coils,  sepa- J^^USS ^ 
rately  wound  and  insulated,  and  so  arranged  as  tojl^^^ 
be  readily  connected  together   in  series,  parallel,  SJ^^^*"' 
etc.,  90  as  to  vary  the  ratio  of  transfonnation.  '""^"^ 


Fio.  63.— Gtneral  tlectric  Coropany'a  Shell  Type  of  Trantformer. 

This  coupling  of  the  coils  is  generally  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  readily  effected  by  the  turning 
of  a  switch  handle.  An  arrangement  of  this 
character  is  shown  in  Fig.  66. 

Where  the  line  conductors,  employed  for  trans- 
mitting the  electric  currents  through  the  trans- 
former, are  placed  underground,  it  is  more  con- 
venient   to   place   the    transformer    also    in    some 
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convenient  underground  space;  such, for  example,as 
in  manholes  connected  with  subways  in  whidi  un- 
derground conductors  are  placed.  Since  such  spaces 
are  Hmited,  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  trans- 
former is  generally  obtained  by  an  increase  in  its 
length.  Since  the  manholes  are  frequently  filled 
with  water,  it  is  necessary  that  the  transformer  be 


FtS.  £4. — Studer  EkcDic  CmapaB-f*  Shell  Type  of  TnMfomCT. 

made  water-tight  Moreover,  since  such  trans- 
formers are  often  connected  with  the  mains  for  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  transformers  must  heat  as  little  as  possible, 
since  the  subways  are  generally  air-tight.  An  oil- 
cooled  type  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  sub- 
way transformer  is  shown  in  Fig.  67. 


ALTERS ATIVa-CUBREST    TRASSFORliERS 

The  various  losses  that  occur  in  alternating-cur- t™ 
rent   transformers   are   as   follows :  those  due   to  io» 


Fia   65.— Stanley    I 


the  copper  loss,   or  to  the  currents  being  trans- 
.mitted  through  the  conducting  coils  against  their 
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ohmic  resistance;  those  due  to  setting  up  of  eddy 
or  Foucault  currents  in  the  iron  cores ;  those  due  to 
hysteretic  losses,  together  with  the  loss  due  to  the 
small  current  which  flows  in  the  primary  circuit 
when  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened,  and  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  leakage  current. 

The  efficiency  of  transformers  can  be  made  as 
high  as  98  per  cent  for  full  load.     At  cwie-quarter 


Fm.    67.— GcDtral     Electric    CommiiT't    Oil-cooied    Type    of    Subway 


load  they  may  have  an  effidency  of  from  94  to  95 
per  cent  Although  this  efficiency  is  vay  high,  yet, 
in  many  cases,  such,  for  example  as  where  trans- 
formers are  feeding  lamps,  the  loss  in  the  aggregate 
is  comparatively  high,  since  the  transformers  are 
run  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  on  a  very  small 
load. 
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Transformers  are  constructed  with  various  fre- 
quencies.    These  are  generally   from  40  to   i4oS^(re- 
periods  per  second,  or  from  4,800  to  16,800  alter- *'""*^*^ 
nations  per  minute. 

As  in  the  case  of  alternators,  transformers  areconstant- 
built  so  as  to  supply  constant  currents  as  well  as  cSnstSi"** 
constant  potentials.     The  former  are  employed  to5uc™tir8, 
feed  incandescent  and  arc  lamps  in  series,  while  the 
latter  are  for  supplying  multiple  circuits  generally. 

The  high  pressure  employed  in  alternating  cur- 
rents renders  them  extremely  dangerous.  Conse- 
quently in  order  to  avoid  fatal  accidents,  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  high  tension  vicU^tor' 
circuit  from  being  connected  with  the  low  tension  iSmi. 
circuit  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  various 
devices  for  automatically  grounding  the  secondary 
circuit  as  soon  as  its  pressure  becomes  dangerous, 
or  by  means  of  a  g^rounded  metallic  shield  inter- 
posed between  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits. 
It  may  also  be  avoided  by  permanently  grounding 
the  secondary  circuit. 


CHAPTER   Vll 


EARLY    HISTORY    OF    ELECTRIC    LIGHTING 

"Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops/' 

— Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I,  Scene  V 

ROMETHEUS,  son  of  lapetus,  who  is  re- 
puted to  have  stolen  the  sacred  fire  from 
heaven  and  bestowed  it  upon  mortals,  was, 
Prome-  according  to  general  mythological  belief,  badly 
wo?5'8  treated  for  this  great  benefaction.  At  the  com- 
fartof  and  mand  of  the  incensed  Jupiter,  he  is  said  to  have 
▼cntor.  been  chained  for  30,000  years  to  a  rock  on  Mount 
Caucasus,  where  a  vulture  was  commanded  to  feed 
each  day  on  his  liver,  which  grew  again  during  the 
night.  Prometheus  must  indeed  have  suffered  from 
an  abnormal  growth  of  the  liver,  and  a  diseased 
condition  of  this  organ  generally.  As  is  well 
known  in  medical  science  to-day,  there  is  a  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  human  body  called  jaundice, 
which  is  due  largely  to  a  diseased  liver.  This  dis- 
ease tends  to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  cause  sub- 
jects to  be  regarded  mentally  in  a  false  light.  Poor 
Prometheus,  jaundiced  as  he  may  have  been,  was 
far  less  afflicted  with  this  dire  disease  than  those 
who  judged  him  so  uncharitably,  and  so  utterly 
failed  to  recognize  the  great  benefit  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  mankind.  Had  he  been  judged  in  the 
light  of  to-day,  he  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  been 
heralded  as  an  inventor  of  the  first  water,  for  he 
it  was  who  first  discovered  the  great  value  of  fire, 

•  (112) 
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and  taught  mankind  how  to  obtain  it.     It  was  he, 
too,  who,  in  all  probability,  also  taught  mankind  flJSS,*'thc 
how  to  extend  the  range  of  the  articles  suitable  for  inifciS* 
their  food.    But  the  great  benefit  which  Prometheus  [{^L?*"*" 
bestowed  on  mankind  by  his  discovery  was  the 
great  feat  he  thus  achieved,  by  the  use  of  artificial 
light,  of  extending  the  day  far  into  the  night. 

The  burning  fagot,  caught  hurriedly  from  the 
blazing  fire,  was  man's  first  portable  light.     Al- 
though extremely  rude,  as  compared  with  our  mod- 
em means  of  artificial   illumination,   yet   for  itsj^«2jjj 
time  it  was  a  great  achievement.    As  is  well  known,  Ji^^lc*** 
this  first  crude  artificial  light  was  followed  by  va-""*- 
ridus  improvements  in  oil  and  gas  lighting  up  to 
the  present  day,  when  electric  lighting  has  reached 
a  stage  in  which  it  can  properly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  arts. 

It  was  a  great  step  in  the  world's  progress  when, 
by  the  introduction  of  gas  lighting,  it  became  pos-  ^^^  ^^^ 
sible  to  properly  light  the  streets  of  large  cities  duu^giare 
during  the  night.    In  these  later  days,  with  the  gen-  [js^j^^j^j^ 
eral  introduction  of  electric  lighting,  gas  lights  for»antught 
streets  have  become  anachronisms,  and  have  been  taic  arc. 
replaced  very  generally  by  various  forms  of  arc  or 
incandescent  lighting. 

The  first  electric  light  that  the  world  ever  saw 
was  produced  by  the  fitful  flashings  of  the  light- 
ning bolt.     Necessarily,  as  a  source  of  artificial  il- ughtniM 
lumination,  such  lighting  was  valueless,  although  SSt^f/i ' 
doubtless,  at  times,  to  the  navigator  on  a  rocky  *''*^  "****' 
coast,  the  momentary  flashes  gave  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  approaching  danger  to  render  them  far 
from  useless  as  a  means  of  illumination. 
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The  earliest  electric  light  produced  by  man  con- 
Amfoute  sisted  of  the  electric  spark  in  some  form  or  other. 
S{S?"uie  From  what  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  fric- 
fip^i^hcraki  |.Jq^j^i  electricity,  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  tiny 

o^'uS'e  etoc  Spark  that  thus  first  heralded  the  great  things  that 
triciirht.    ^^^  ^^  come  in  the  way  of  artificial  illumination. 

Just  who  was  the  first  who  produced  this  early  spark 
is  unknown.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Thales  ever 
got  beyond  the  simple  attraction  of  light  bodies 
by  his  little  piece  of  rubbed  amber.  Eustathius, 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  writing  about  1160  a.d., 
A  luminous  asscrts  that  ** Walimer,  the  father  of  Theodoric,  who 
phii^opher  conquered,  as  they  say,  the  whole  of  Italy,  used  to 
emit  sparks  from  his  own  body;  and  a  certain  an- 
cient philosopher  says- of  himself,  that  once,  when 
he  was  dressing  and  undressing  himself,  sudden 
sparks  were  emitted  occasionally,  crackling;  and 
sometimes,  he  says,  entire  flames  blazed  from  him, 
not  burning  his  garment/' 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  first  to  actually  pro- 
Guerkfce    ducc  what  may  be  called  an  electric  light  was  Otto 
cShv  dkwn  Guericke,  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
ui^hu^  Boyle.     Guericke  had  invented  a  form  of  frictional 
electric  machine,  in  which  a  globe  of  sulphur  was 
electrified  by  the  friction  of  ^he  hand  held  against 
it.     By  this  means  Guericke  obtained,  on  electrify- 
ing the  globe,  flashes  of  electric  light.     At  a  later 
date,  1705,  Hawkesbee,  in  some  curious  experiments 
on  the  motions  of  mercury  in  vacuous  spaces,  pro- 
bcc'searLy  duccd  flashcs  of  light  in  such  vessels,  that  gave  ef- 
J?b?"°*"     ^^^^  which  he  likened  to  lightning  flashes.     We 
.ighdag.     now  understand  his  experiment.     He  had  actually 
produced  at  this  early  date,  although  of  course  in 
an  extremely  imperfect  form,  one  of  the  modem 
types    of    electric    lighting,    now    known    as    the 
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vacuum  tube  light.  A  great  increase  in  the  bril- 
Hancy  of  the  light  produced  by  the  electric  dis- loSIlntary- 
charges  came  with  the  discovery  of  the  Ley  den  jar,  u  ™p^" 
and  the  construction  of  powerful  Leyden-jar  bat-Sffi« 
teries.      Here   the   powerful    discharges    produced  jar toti«i« 
momentary  arcs  of  great  brightness,  and  the  light 
so  emitted  momentarily  illumined  surrounding  ob- 
jects.     Naturally   there   was   thus   suggested    the 
possibility  of  obtaining  artificial  illumination   by 
electric  means. 

Sir  William  Watson  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  actually  observed  the  electric  spark  pro-^;^©/ 
duced  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.     Passing  b^iedsTc" 
such  discharges  through  a  vacuous  space,  some  ten 
inches  in  length,  he  obtained  therein  "a  mass  of 
very  bright  embodied  fire."    Von  Marum,  in  1736, 
constructed  a  large  f rictional  electric  machine,  from  Marum»s 
which  he  was  able  to  obtain  sparks  that  would  pass  vacuum- 
freely  in  ordinary  air  through  distances  of  from  ^^'schargea. 
fifteen   to   eighteen   inches.      By    such    discharges 
through  a  vacuum  tube,  some  seven  feet  in  length, 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  continuous  stream  of  splen- 
did purple  light. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
experiments  were  made  in  Holland  and  elsewhere 
on  the  defiagration  or  volatilization  of  different 
metallic  substances  by  the  discharge  of  powerful  p^^^^j 
Leyden-jar  batteries.     A  powerful  Leyden-jar  bat-^ydcn->r 
tery,  made  for  the  Tylerian  Society,  at  Haarlem, '***«^^«™- 
when  employed  with  the  Von  Marum  frictional- 
electric  machine  above  described,  gave  magnificent 
results,  which  are  thus  described  by  Preece,  in  his 
revised  edition  of  Noad's  "Electricity^* : 

"By  thus  multiplying  the  number  of  jars,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  accumulate  electricity  to 
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an  extent  limited  only  by  the  charging  power  em- 
S^'^wc^fu'i  ployed-  A  prodigious  apparatus  was  constructed 
battc??or  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Cuthbertson 
iJnsSty  for  the  Tylerian  Society  at  Haarlem.  It  consisted 
o£Haaricm,^£  ^^^  huudrcd   jars,   each  of  five  and  one-half 

square  feet,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  coated  sur- 
face was  550  square  feet.  Thi$  battery,  when 
charged  with  a  very  powerful  machine,  produced 
the  most  astonishing  effects.  It  magnetized  large 
steel  bars,  rent  in  pieces  blocks  of  boxwood  four 
inches  square,  melted  into  red-hot  globules  iron 
wires  25  feet  long  and  -j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  dissipated,  in  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  tin  wires 
eight  inches  long  and  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter." 

During  these  discharges  momentary  metallic  arcs 
of  great  brilliancy  were  necessarily  produced.  The 
light  so  caused  in  all  probability  reached  a  greater 
intensity  or  brilliancy  than  any  that  had  heretofore 
been  obtained. 

But  so  long  as  the  source  of  electricity  was  lim- 
influence    itcd  to  any  of  the  electric  machines  then  known,  it 
talc  battery  was   impossiblc  to   producc   what   might   properly 
problem  of  bc  regarded  as  an  electric  light.     When,  however, 
lighting,     the  great  discovery  of  Volta,  in  1796,  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  electric  source  in  the  shape  of  the  vol- 
taic battery,  there  came  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  true  beginning  of  the  history  of  electric  lighting. 

When  the  terminals  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery 
Formation  ^^^  slowly  Separated,  a  brilliant  arc,  called  the  vol- 
ofthe*vSi*  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  established  between  them.     This  arc  con- 
taicarc,      sists  of  an  intensely  heated  mass  of  glowing,  incan- 
descent vapor,  formed  by  the  volatilization  of  the 
materials  of  the  terminals  between  which  the  elec- 
tric current  passes.     The  glowing  mass  forms  a 
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semi  or  partial  conductor  of  electricity.  If  the  ter- 
minals are  not  separated  too  far,  and  the  E.M.F. 
produced  by  the  battery  does  not  vary,  the  voltaic 
arc  will  continue  between  the  separated  terminals 
for  a  long"  time. 

Shortly  after  Volta's  discovery  large  voltaic  bat- 
teries were  constructed  by  numerous  investigators 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.     On  opening  the 
circuit  of  such  batteries  a  momentary  flash  must 
necessarily  have  occurred.      Sir   Humphry  Davy,  Davy  and 
whose  brilliant  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  theyottS?^. 
science  of  electro-chemistry  we  shall   shortly  de- 
scribe, employed  voltaic  batteries  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and,  indeed,  as  early  as  1800,  had  ob- 
tained a  small  carbon  arc  by  the  use  of  a  compara- 
tively small  voltaic  battery.     Davy  has  been  generally 
credited  as  the  discoverer  of  the  carbon  voltaic  arc, 
and,  consequently,  as  the  discoverer  or  the  prac- 
tical beginner  of  the  art  of  electric  arc-lighting.    A 
careful  examination  of  the  literature  of  this  period,        , 
however,  does  not  appear  to  justify  this  claim,  21I- JJh'ibitiJjn**^ 
though  Davy  was,  probably,  among  the  first  to  em-  ^^jjjjfdo^ 
ploy  carbon  for  this  purpose.     Indeed,  Davy  him-^j[^^^ 
self  does  not  appear  fo  make  any  such  claim.     He^°^^*^*"^- 
may,  however,  properly  be  given  the  credit  for  first 
exhibiting  to  the  general  public  the  splendors  of 
the  carbon  voltaic  arc,  and  the  wonderful  possibili- 
ties of  such  light  as  a  source  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion. 

« 

Davy  formed  his  arc  between  terminals  or  elec- 
trodes consisting  of  pieces  of  hard  carbon,  such,  for 
example,  as  pieces  of  well  burned  charcoal.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  length  of  the  arc  was  com- 
paratively great,  and  the  light  produced  far  more 
brilliant  than  if  electrodes  of  metallic  substances 
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had  been  used.     The  name  arc  was  applied  to  the 

mass  of  glowing-  carbon  vapor  on  account  of  the 
wut^'o?*  shape  that  it  assiuned,  the  arc  being  drawn  by  Davy 
arcsh^'  betwecn  two  carbons  placed  in  a  horizontal  position. 
%i  ffiowiS?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  currents  of  heated 
^pofi      air  rise  between  the  carbon,  causing  the  arc  to  bend 

upward.     It  was  for  this  reason  called  the  carbon 

voltaic  arc. 

Davy's  public  demonstration  of  the  splendors  of 
the  carbon  voltaic  arc  was  made  in  1809,  at  a  pub- 
lic lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
London.  A  description  of  this  demonstration  is 
thus  given  by  Singer,  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Electricity  and  Electro-Chemistry": 

"With  a  large  apparatus  employed  at  the  Royal 
Singer's     Institution,  which  extends  to  2,000  pairs  of  four- 

description  . 

o^Davy's    inch  platcs,  points  of  charcoal  were  brought  withm 
hibitionof  a  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  an  inch  of  each  other  be- 

ihe  carbon  «  t  •  i? 

joiukarc  fore  any  light  was  evolved;  but  when  the  pomts  of 
?nstulition  charcoal  had  become  intensely  ignited,  a  stream  of 
filsS.*"**  ^^^^  continued  to  play  between  them  when  they 
were  gradually  withdrawn  even  to  the  distance  of 
near  four  inches.  The  stream  of  light  was  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  broad  in  the  middle  and  tapering 
toward  the  charcoal  points ;  it  was  accompanied  by 
intense  heat,  and  immediately  ignited  any  substance 
introduced  into  it ;  fragments  of  diamond,  and  points 
of  plumbago  disappeared,  and  seemed  to  evaporate, 
even  when  the  experiment  was  made  in  an  exhausted 
receiver;  though  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
fused.  Thick  platina  wire  melted  rapidly,  and  fell 
in  large  globules ;  the  sapphire,  quartz,  magnesia,  and 
lime  were  distinctly  fused.' 

"In  rarefied  air,  the  discharge  took  place  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  the  beam  of  light  was  made 
to  pass  through  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  inches." 
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The  carbon  voltaic  arc  is  to-day  so  common  a  thing 
that  it  fails  to  excite  admiration  any  more  than  does 
such  a  magnificent  object  as  the  sun  itself.  But  in 
the  early  days  when  Davy  thus  publicly  showed  the 
voltaic  arc,  the  greatest  astonishment  and  excite- 
ment were  produced  in  the  public  mind.  The  light 
was  compared,  as  far  as  its  intensity  was  concerned, 
with  the  light  of  the  full  day's  sun.  The  200 
series-connected  voltaic  battery  employed  by  Davy 
gave  an  E.M.F.  sufficient  to  maintain  the  arc  through  Idling 
a  column  of  incandescent  carbon  vapor  about  three  o?*tSf°" 
inches  in  length.  The  light  emitted  was  of  dazzling  25:  anJ°" 
splendor.  The  intense  heating  power  of  the  arc  was 
especially  noted.  Substances  with  extremely  high 
melting-points,  when  introduced  into  the  intense 
heat  of  the  voltaic  arc,  were  readily  fused.  Under 
these  circumstances  platinum  melted  as  readily  as 
wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Small  pieces  of  char- 
coal, when  traversed  by  the  current,  were  heated  to 
intense  whiteness.  All  who  saw  the  light  believed 
that  the  problem  of  a  new  artificial  illuminant  had 
been  solved.  Nor  were  they  mistaken,  save  in  the 
belief  that  the  light  was  ready  for  commercial  use. 

Davy  himself  thus  describes  the  experiments 
tried  with  the  carbon  arc  at  this  public  exhibition, 
in  a  scientific  paper  entitled  "An  Account  of  Some 
Experiments  on  Galvanic  Electricity  made  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution" : 

"The  apparatus  employed  in  these  experiments 
was  composed  of  150  series  of  plates  of  copper  and^^Jj'^j^j 
zinc  of  four  inches  square,  and  fifty  of  zinc  and  sil-  gJ^tion'iS' 
ver  of  the  same  size.     The  metals  were  carefully  ^^f^^^J^*'''^^ 
cemented  in  four  boxes  of  wood  in  regular  order,  J[jJJJion°" 
after  the  manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  and 
the  fluid  made  use  of  was  water  combined  with 
about  jItj  part  of  its  weight  of  nitric  acid. 
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"The  shock  taken  from  the  batteries  in  combina- 
tion by  the  moistened  hands,  was  not  so  powerful 
but  that  it  could  be  received  without  any  perma- 
nently disagreeable  effects.  Charges  were  readily 
communicated  by  means  of  them  to  coated  jars,  and 
to  a  battery;  but  in  this  case  the  effects  produced 
by  the  electricity  were  much  less  distinct  than  in 
the  case  of  immediate  application. 

"When  the  circuit  in  the  batteries  was  completed 
by  means  of  small  knobs  of  brass,  the  spark  per- 
ceived was  of  a  dazzling  brightness,  and  in  apparent 
diameter  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch.     It  was  per- 
ceived only  at  the  moment  of  the  contact  of  the 
metals,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  or  snap. 
"When  instead  of  the  metals,  pieces  of  well-burned 
dil-^oTthS'  charcoal  were  employed,  the  spark  was  still  larger 
carbon  arc.  ^^^  ^f  ^  vivid  whitcucss,  an  evident  combustion  was 
produced,  the. charcoal  remained  red  hot  for  some 
time  after  the  contact  and  threw  off  bright  corusca- 
tions. 

"Four  inches  of  steel  wire  Vo  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, on  being  placed  in  the  circuit  became  in- 
tensely white  hot  at  the  point  of  connection,  and 
burned  with  great  vividness,  being  at  the  same  time 
red  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent. 
Great  dc  "Tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  in  thin  shavings  were  fused 
o?Sung  and  burned  at  their  points  of  contact  in  the  circuit, 
thlTvoiuic  with  a  vivid  light  and  with  a  loud  hissing  noise. 
Zinc  gave  a  blue  flame,  tin  a  purplish,  and  lead  a 
yellow  flame  violet  at  the  circumference. 

"When  copper  leaf  was  employed  it  instantly  in- 
flamed at  the  edges  with  a  green  light  and  vivid 
sparks,  and  became  red  hot  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  diameter  when  it  did  not  exceed  four  inches. 
"Silver  leaf  gave  a  vivid  light,  white  in  the  centre 
and  green  toward  the  outline,  with  red  sparks  or 
coruscations.     Platina  in  thin  slips,  when  made  to 


arc. 
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complete  the  circuit,  became  white  hot,  and  entered 
into  fusion,  and  gave  scintillations  at  the  edg^s ;  but 
whether  any  part  was  converted  into  oxide  could 
not  be  accurately  determined. 

"When  gold  leaf,  attached  by  gum-water  to  white 
paper  was  burned  by  the  spark,  the  light  was  of  a  pSSilur 
bright  yellow  and  the  noise  comparatively  loud ;  the  mcSm? 
gold  was  converted  into  an  oxide  of  purplish  brown  ^° 
color,  which  firmly  adhered  to  the  paper,  and  by 
regulating  the  course  of  the  spark  by  means  of  the 
communicating  wire,  letters  and  figures  were  traced 
by  the  combustion,  which  appeared  semi-transparent 
when  exposed  to  the  light. 

"When  the  galvano-electric  spark  was  taken  by 
means  of  two  pieces  of  charcoal  partially  covered 
with  cotton,  the  cotton  was  readily  inflamed ;  whether 
in  its  simple  state,  or  sprinkled  over  with  resin  or 
sulphur. 

"Fulminating  mercury  and  gunpowder  were  de- 
flagrated by  means  of  the  communication  of  char- 
coal; and  hydrogen  and  the  compound  of  inflam- 
mable gases  were  readily  made  to  burn  when  simply 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  to  detonate 
when  mixed  with  oxygen. 

"A  few  only  of  these  results  have  any  claim  to 
originality.  On  the  phenomena  of  the  combustion 
of  bodies  by  galvanism  we  have  been  already  fur- 
nished with  many  striking  experiments,  by  our  own 
countrjmien,  and  by  the  German  and  French  philos- 
ophers. And  after  the  path  is  once  discovered  in 
researches  of  this  kind,  to  pursue  it  requires  but  lit- 
tle ability  or  exertion.  An  account  of  common 
facts,  under  new  circumstances,  particularly  when 
they  are  accompanied  by  striking  phenomena,  can 
however  never  be  wholly  useless;  and  it  sometimes 
gives  a  novel  interest  to  the  subject,  and  tends  to 
awaken  curiosity." 
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It  will  be  observed  here  that  Davy  himself  does 
not  chtim  the  discovery  of  the  carbon  arc.  Indeed, 
the  remarks  made  toward  the  close  of  the  above 
quotation  would  appear  to  be  a  denial  of  any  such 
daim. 

The  highly  heated  incandescent  substances  that 
^     constitute  the  voltaic  arc  form,  in  reality,  a  movable 
'^^^  conductor,  through  which  a  powerful  electric  cur- 
""""'rent  is  passing.     Consequently,  like  all  such  con- 
ductors, voltaic  arcs  are  readily  attracted  and  re- 


Fio.  6S. — DefleeliOB  of  VoIUk  Caifcon  Are  by  Fhii  of   Skctro-nuf- 
DCt.     Note   Ibe    Uow-pipe   ipfiemraiKc   of  arc^     Note   the   fact   tlut   Ibe 

■re  C  incr«H9  in  lengib  and  is  deBecled  at  right  angla  lo  the  directioo 


pelled  by  the  neighborhood  of  other  active  conduc- 
tors, or  by  magnets  brought  near  them.  The  ability 
of  a  magnet  to  thus  deflect  or  turn  a  voltaic  arc 
out  of  its  original  position,  was  first  observed  by 
Davy.  In  order  to  show  this  phenomenon,  let  the 
carbon  arc,  established  between  two  carbons,  be 
brought  between  the  poles  A  and  B,  Fig.  68,  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet.  Then,  instead  of  burn- 
ing quietly  between  the  carbons,  the  arc  will  be  vio- 
lently repelled,  and  will  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion closely  resembling  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe. 
At  the  same  time,  the  arc  increases  in  length,  some- 
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times  to  an  extent  ten  times  as  great  as  its  original 
length.  A  hissing  noise  is  heard,  and,  if  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  flux  is  sufficiently  great, 
the  arc  will  be  extinguished  with  a  loud  report. 
In  a  similar  manner,  a  strong  current  of  air  directed 
against  the  arc  will  blow  the  arc  out 

Since  the  heat  of  a  voltaic  arc  is  so  great,  when 
arcs  are  accidentally  established  in  any  part  of  a  cir- 
cuit, considerable  damage  will  result  unless  they  are  f  b^Lon'^ 
promptly  extinguished.  The  ability  of  a  magnet  ^S^^ 
to  thus  extinguish  or  blow  out  a  voltaic  arc  has 
been  ingeniously  applied  by  Elihu  Thomson  and 
others  in  a  piece  of  apparatus  called  an  automatic 
or  magnetic  blow-out. 

It  is  the  mass  of  highly  heated  volatilized  carbon 
or  metallic  vapor  that  conducts  the  electricity,  thus 
permitting  the  current  to  pass  through  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  path  of  extremely  high  resistance. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  form  an  arc,  the  carbons 
are  first  brought  into  contact,  and  then  slowly  sepa- 
rated. Anything  that  will  establish  the  arc,  even 
if  but  for  a  moment,  permits  the  current  to  pass  so 
as  to  fill  the  intervening  space  with  glowing  vapor, 
thus  permanently  establishing  the  circuit.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  carbons  are  not  separated  too  far,  the 
arc  may  be  established  between  them  by  the  discharge  ^^^.^ 
of  a  Leydenjar.  All  such  disruptive  discharges,  ^tobUiX-^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  attended  by  the  forma-  gj^^_fe 
tion  of  a  mass  of  incandescent  metallic  vapor,  and  dJ«chargc. 
this,  though  it  exists  but  for  a  few  moments,  is 
sufficient  to  permit  the  current  from  the  battery,  or 
other  source,  to  pass  between  the  carbons,  and  thus 
permanently  establish,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
"strike  the  arc*'  between  them.  Of  course,  when 
the  E.M.F.  employed  is  sufficiently  high,  the  arc  may 
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be  established  without*  first  bringing  the  terminals 
together,  since,  under  such  circumstances,  disrup- 
tive discharges  would  take  place  that  would  be 
able  to  pass  through  the  intervening  air  space. 

Since  the  carbon  voltaic  arc  is  caused  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  carbon  vapor  by  the  electric  current,  and 
is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it 
is  possible  to  form  a  carbon  arc  under  the  surface  of 
SrJSSj?  water  or  other  liquids,  as  well  as  in  empty  or  vacu- 
ous spaces.  Davy  formed  minute  voltaic  arcs  under 
the  surface  of  various  liquids,  such  as  different  oils, 
ether,  alcohol,  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  A 
carbon  arc,  if  not  too  long,  will  burn  for  some  time 
below  the  surface  of  water.  Arcs  are  also  readily 
formed  in  a  vacuous  space.  Here,  when  the  vacuum 
is  good,  a  smaller  E.M.F.  is  required  to  establish 
the  arc  across  the  intervening  space  than  would  be 
if  such  space  were  filled  with  air  or  gas  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressures. 


arcs  under 
water,  or 
in  Tacaovs 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


PHYSICS  OF  THE  CARBON  VOLTAIC  ABC 


"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire,  bum,  and  cauldron,  bubble." 

—Macbeth,  Act  IV,  Scene  I 

THE  vcJtaic  arc  produced  by  the  passage  of  a 
continuous  electric  current  between  carbon 
points  or  electrodes,  possesses  a  number  of 
exceedingly  interesting  physical  properties  that  it 
will  be  necessary  carefully  to  examine.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  two  carbon  electrodes  are  placed  one  di- 
rectly above  the  other,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  69 ; 
and  that  the  current  flows  out  of  the  upper  carbon 
into  the  lower  carbon;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
upper  carbon  is  positive  and  the  lower  carbon  nega- 
tive ;  then  a  brilliant  mass  of  bluish  flame  is  formed 
between  the  carbons.  This  mass,  though  some- 
times extending  directly  between  the  carbons,  more  of'SecS 

-  «  •/.  -  «.i  ^^  voltaic 

frequently  possesses  the  form  of  an  arc,  being  bent  arc. 
toward  one  side  or  the  other,  due  either  to  the  mag- 
netic flux  of  the  earth  or  to  the  presence  of  the 
column  of  heated  air  when  the  carbons  are  hori- 
zontal.    It  does  not  maintain  a  constant  position 
between  the  two  carbons,  but  rapidly  changes,  now 
burning  at  one  portion  of  the  edge,  now  rapidly 
changing  to  the  other  side,  and  again,  travelling 
regularly,  but  slowly,  around  the  edge  of  the  car- 
bons.   This  shifting  of  the  arc  is  objectionable  from  unstckdi- 
the  fact  that  it  causes  a  flickering  or  unsteadiness  S^ijgh?* 
of  the  light.    It  is  more  marked  when  the  carbons 


Travelling 
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are  far  apart,  and  when  the  current  strength  under- 
goes marked  variations  from  time  to  time. 

After  the  circuit  has  been  maintained  for  some 
aw^^  time,  the  extremities  or  ends  of  the  carbons  wili  be 
u^o«I^  observed  to  differ  greatly  in  shape.  The  upper  or 
d^SJSS* positive,  out  from  which  the  current  flows,  becomes 
*""*■  cup-shaped  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  is  hollowed 
out  at  this  point  in  a  small  crater  or  cavity.     The 


Fio.  69. — Genenl  Appean 


PodtiTC  lower  carbon,  or  that  into  which  the  current  passes, 
^aiive  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  seen  to  have  a  small  hillock, 
"ipp"-       projection  or  nipple  formed  at  that  portion  of  its 

end  which  lies  directly  opposite  the  crater  in  the 

positive  carbon. 

The  light  emitted  hy  the  carbon  arc  is  too  bright 
to  be  safely  examined  directly  by  the  eye;  but,  if  it 
be  looked  at  through  a  pair  of  dark  glasses,  it  will 
be  observed  that,  though  all  parts  of  the  ends  of 
the  carbon  are  much  brighter  than  the  mass  of  glow- 
ing vapor  or  the  arc  proper  that  is  formed  between 
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them,  yet  the  positive  carbon,  generally,  is  much 
brighter  than  the  negative  carbon ;  and  that,  more-  p^ulvi^ 
over,  all  parts  of  the  positive  carbon  are  not  equally  pS^  of 
bright,  the  brightest  part  of  this  carbon  being  in  its  tem^Va. 
Crater  or  cavity.     Since,  as  is  well  known,  the  ability  Sin  i?c?"" 
of  a  heated  body  to  emit  or  give  off  light  increases 
rapidly  with  its  temperature,  this  simple  observa- 
tion establishes  the  fact  that  the  positive  carbon  is 
much  hotter  than  the  negative  carbon,  and  that  the 
point  of  highest  temperature  in  the  positive  carbon 
is  situated  within  the  arc  or  crater  at  its  lower  end. 

When  a  carbon  voltaic  arc  is  formed  in  air,  the 
highly  heated  carbons  will  be  burned  just  as  would 
coal  in  a  stove.  An  examination  of  the  mass  ofdiStufct 
glowing  vapor  will  show  that  its  inner  part  is  of  a  ?Sitii?ir°' 
violet  hue,  and  that  outside  of  this  portion  is  a  faintly  ^"*^"' 
luminous  flame,  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, the  gas  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
a  hard-coal  fire  where  the  amount  of  air  is  insuf- 
ficient to  completely  consume  the  carbon.  Outside 
of  this  envelope,  that  is,  on  the  portion  of  the  arc 
proper  where  the  carbon  monoxide  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  a  brighter  flame  of 
carbon  dioxide  can  be  seen.  The  consumption  of  the 
negative  carbon  is  due  entirely  to  this  burning  in 
the  air,  either  in  the  form  of  carbon  monoxide  or  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  mass  of  glowing  carbon  vapor  consists  en- 
tirely of  volatilized  carbon,  except  at  the  surface 
layers,  where  the  two  varieties  of  oxide  of  carbon  mjuh  tody 
before  referred  to  exist.    No  combination  or  burning  arc  formed 

...         -  -  .  .  .  *=•  of  mass  of 

occurs  withm  the  central  portions,  smce  no  air  can  glowing 

^_  '  carbon 

penetrate  within  this  space.     Even  if  it  could  do  vapor, 
this,  the  temperature  of  the  arc  is  so  high  that  car- 
bon monoxide  would  be  unable  to  exist,  since  it 
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would  be  disassociated  or  decomposed  by  the  high 
temperature.  An  examination  of  the  ends  of  the 
carbon  will  show  melted  globules  irregularly  dis- 
tributed over  those  parts  of  the  surface  that  have 
become  highly  heated.  These  globules  are  due  to 
various  mineral  impurities  in  the  carbons. 

As  the  position  of  the  arc  changes  from  time 
to  time,  the  position  of  the  crater  or  cavity  at  the 
ffS^iiSft  ^d  of  the  positive  carbon  also  changes,  and  since 
tSl^  in  this  is  the  brightest  spot  on  the  carbon,  the  flickering 
pSiti?2  °'  before  referred  to  necessarily  results.     The  amount 
crater.       q£  ^jjjg  flickering  inCrcaseswith  the  impurities  pres- 
ent in  the  carbon,  so  that  the  purer  the  carbons  em- 
ployed, the  less  will  be  the  shifting  of  the  arc, 
and,  consequently,   the  steadier  will  be  the  light. 
Since  this  shifting  is  also  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
an  extended  area  of  cross-section,  thinner  carbons 
will  burn  more  steadily  than  thick  heavy  carbons, 
they  will,  however,  consume  more  rapidly  and  thus 
require  more  frequent  renewals.     The  use  of  cored 
Value  of     carbons,  that  is,  carbons  the  central  portions  of  which 
boM^w^''  are  filled  with  a  softer  variety  of  carbon,  will  greatly 
MvoiSf    decrease  the  shifting,   since  the  carbon   vapor  is 
*^"*  formed  in  greater  quantities  over  the  carbon  at  the 

core,  and  thus  tends,  to  a  great  extent,  to  maintain 
the  arc  in  a  central  position  directly  between  the 
carbons. 

During  the  maintenance  of  a  carbon  voltaic  arc,  a 
Formation  distiuct  odor  is  noticcablc,  especially  when  the  air  is 
?lrbS?arc.  moist.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  fairly  large 
quantities  of  ozone,  a  modification  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  discharge 
through  it.  The  odor  is  also  at^  times  probably  due 
to  the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  hydro-cyanic 
acid.     There  is  also,  generally,  a  small  quantity  of 
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nitric  acid  or  nitric  oxide  present.     If,  however,  the 
E.M.F.   between  the  terminals  of  the  arc  is  not^jj-^ 
greater  than  fifty-five  volts,  the  quantities  of  theSJtroS** 
noxious  substances  that  are  formed  are  not  sufficient  TOmctimcs 
to  injure  the  health.     The  formation  of  ozone  is  ad-  '*^""«'- 
vantageous  to  health,  since  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
germicide. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  physics  that,  when  a 
liquid  whose  temperature  has  been   raised  to  its 
boiling  point  is  being  evaporated,  it  is  impossible  a  boiling 
to  raise  its  temperature  beyond  that  at  which  thcwIJjJi  * 
vapor  is  liberated  throughout  all  parts  of  its  mass.  ISSwcd  to 
In  other  w©rds,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  tempera-  thTsK*"'** 
ture  of  a  boiling  liquid  beyond  the  temperature  of  3?ed  ^ 
its  boiling  point,  provided  the  vapor  is  allowed  to*empe?J- 
escape  freely  into  the  surrounding  air.     It  is  only  that  of  1?8 
when  the  vapor  is  confined,  or  is  unable  to  escape,  polnt!^ 
that  the  temperature  rises,  because,  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  pressure  on  the  liquid  is  increased,  and 
the  temperature  of  its  boiling  point  is  correspond- 
ingly increased.     Any  increase .  in  the  amount  of 
heat  applied  to  the  boiling  liquid  has  no  effect  on  its 
temperature.     It  only  causes  a  greater  amount  of  the 
liquor  to  be  vaporized,  that  is,  it  only  makes  the 
liquid  boil  more  rapidly. 

Now,  in  the  formation  of  the  voltaic  arc,  there 
is  a  true  volatilization  of  the  carbons,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  a  temperature  that  has  been  ^sti-^^^^^^^ 
mated  as  being  equal  tx)  about  6332°  F.     This  may,  ^l^^^^^^ 
therefore,  be  rerarded  as  the  temperature  of  the  point  of 

.  .  .  .  .  carbon. 

boiling  point  of  carbon.     Since  the  point  of  highest 

temperature  is  in  the  positive  crater,  it  is  here  that 

the   carbon   actually  boils,   or  passes   into  vapor. 

It  forms,  indeed,  a  veritable  caldron.      The  peculiar 

hissine:  noise  so  characteristic  of  the  carbon  arc, 
^  Vol  11.-7 
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under  certain  conditions,  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
due  to  the  actual  boiling  of  the  carbon  in  the  crater. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  from  the  car- 
wanted!  bon  voltaic  arc,  or,  indeed,  from  any  body  heated  to 
e?ec"^w^^  incandescence,  increases  rapidly  with  the  tempera- 
«"artory  ture.  In  the  case  of  the  carbon  arc,  this  limit  is 
S5^SS£)n  reached  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  can  not  be 
raised  beyond  the  6332°  F.,  which  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiling  point  of  carbon.  Could  some 
substance  be  employed  instead  of  carbon,  as  the 
electrodes  of  arc  lamps,  the  temperature  of  whose 
boiling  point  is  higher  than  that  of  carbon,  a  greater 
efficiency  would  naturally  result  in  the  light  of  the 
voltaic  arc.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  however, 
that  this  substance  will  ever  be  found,  since  of  all 
the  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  car- 
bon is  the  most  refractory,  that  is,  has  its  boiling 
point  at  the  highest  temperature.  For  instance^ 
iridium,  a  rare  metallic  substance,  which  is,  prob- 
ably, the  next  most  refractory  substance  to  carbon, 
boils  at  a  temperature  about  one-half  that  of  carbon, 
while  the  boiling  points  of  platinum,  iron  and 
palladium  are  even  less  than  that  of  iridium.  It 
would  not  appear,  therefore,  that  much  improvement 
can  be  looked  for  in  this  direction,  unless  it  would  be 
in  some  means  for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  car- 
bon vapor,  and  thus  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  point  by  the  increase  of  pressure.  Or,  what 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  burning  the  carbons 
under  suitable  conditions  in  atmospheres  of  inert 
gas,  under  extremely  high  pressures. 

It  is  the  amount  of  current  that  passes  between 
Si^bon^arc  the  carbons  which  determines  the  amount  of  carbon 
hiy^cu'rrent  ^^^1*  is  vaporized  in  order  to  form  the  arc.  In  other 
strengrth.     y^ords,  thc  volumc  of  the  arc  will  increase  with  the 
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volume  of  the  current  passing  between  the  carbons, 
since,  of  course,  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent passing  will  necessarily  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  carbon  vapor.  No  in- 
crease of  current,  however,  can  increase  the  tem- 
perature, since  this  is  fixed  by  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  point  of  carbon.  If  the  arc  has  an  op- 
portunity to  spread  laterally,  however,  the  increase 
of  current  is  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  area  of 
cross-section  of  the  mass  of  glowing  vapor  that  con- 
stitutes the  arc  proper.  Consequently,  an  increase 
of  current  strength  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  arc.  This  is  unlike  the  case  of 
any  other  conductor  conveying  an  electric  current, 
and  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  current  may  deter- 
mine the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  conductor,  and, 
therefore,  its  resistance.  For  this  reason,  Ohn's 
law  is  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  a  circuit  in  which 
a  carbon  arc  is  included. 

The  ordinary  carbon  arc  requires,  for  its  proper 
maintenance,  a  current  of  about  ten  amperes,  and  aj^reof^ic 
pressure  of  about  forty-five  volts  between  the  car- ^-^^^c^tSe 
bons.     In  other  words,  it  requires  about  450  watts  ^0^' 
to  maintain  it,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  aj[jj^*4'. 
kilowatt.     Since  this  energy  is  employed  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  small  amount  of  carbon  vapor 
that  constitutes  the  arc,  and  as  this  is  a  material 
which  posseses  a  fairly  high  electric  resistance,  it 
follows  that  the  liberation  of  this  energy  in  this 
small  space  results  in  a  high  temperature;  viz.,  that 
of  the  boiling  point  of  carbon  already  referred  to. 
This  temperature  is  the  highest  artificial  tempera- 
ture that  man  has  yet  been  able  to  reach,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  in  discussing  the  subject  of  electric  fur- 
naces, is  employed  for  various  processes  in  the  arts 
that  require  high  temperatures. 


ture. 
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The  surface  of  the  nega:tive  electrode  is  much 
cooler  than  that  of  the  positive  electrode.  Indeed, 
it  is  sufficiently  cool  to  permit  the  highly  heated 
glowing  carbon  vapor  to  be  condensed  in  a  solid  form 
on  its  surface.  This  deposition  occurs  at  that  part 
of  the  negative  electrode  which  faces  the  positive 
5*|S^hitc  crater,  and  the  deposited  carbon,  when  its  deposition 
of  ncgltivc  is  sufficiently  rapid,  takes  the  shape  of  the  hillock 
electrode.  ^^  nipple  before  referred  to,  as  forming  on  that  part 
of  the  end  of  the  negative  carbon  which  lies  directly 
opposite  the  crater.  The  carbon  so  deposited  has 
undergone  a  change  in  its  physical  properties,  where- 
by it  is  converted  into  that  peculiar  modification  of 
carbon  known  in  the  arts  as  graphite  or  plumbago. 
This  material  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead  pencils,  and  consists  of  a  peculiar  modification 
of  pure  carbon,  so  soft  that  it  will  readily  make 
marks  on  paper. 

Before  their  use  in  the  arc  lamps,  the  carbon  pen- 
cils or  electrodes  are  incapable  of  making  any  mark 
Baking  ou  paper,  but  after  they  have  been  employed  for  a 
iSSSSe*^  short  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  negative  car- 
iti?e^r£^  bon,  which  can  be  easily  recognized  by  a  little 
oi°i!^  hillock  of  carbon  on  its  end,  is  capable  of  being 
tvccar  o  j.gj^^jjy  employed  for  some  time  as  a  lead  pencil. 

This  change  of  carbon  into  graphite  is  especially 
well  marked  on  that  part  of  the  negative  carbon 
fwhich  has  been  exposed  to  the  baking  action  due  to 
the  intense  heat  of  the  positive  crater.  Here  the  car- 
bon, condensed  from  the  carbon  vapor,  is  changed 
by  the  intense  heat  into  graphite.  Consequently, 
the  nipple,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  crater, 
shows  this  change  in  the  most  marked  manner.  The 
positive  carbon  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  crater  will  be  found  to  possess  some  graphite,  al- 
though less  than  that  found  on  the  negative  carbon. 
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During  the  maintenance  of  the  carbon  arc,  both 
carbons  gradually  waste  away,  or  are  consumed. 
When  employed  as  in  the  ordinary  arc  lamp,  with 
the  positive  carbon  directly  over  the  negative  car-Jton^"^ 
bon,  the  positive  carbon  consumes  about  twice  asSSSrin 
rapidly  as  the  negative.     This  arises  from  the  fact^S^t^"*" 
that  it  is  the  positive  carbon  which  is  the  sole  source  flrtecM"^ 
of  the  carbon  vapor,  and  that  this  carbon,  like  theS^ofuie 
negative,  is  also  wasted  by  gradual  oxidation  by  the  «SSu* 
air.    Again,  being  placed  above  the  negative  carbon, 
it  is  subject  to  mechanical  wearing  by  the  action 
of  air  currents.     Where  the  carbons  are  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  consumption  of  the  negative  carbon,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  entirely  due  to  its  gradual  oxida- 
tion.    When  the  carbons  are  placed  in  the  ordinary 
arc  lamp,  and  the  same  area  of  cross-section  is  em- 
ployed for  the  positive  and  the  negative  carbons,  it 
is  customary  to  employ  a  length  of  negative  carbon 
equal  to  but  about  one-half  that  of  the  positive. 

As  long  as  the  carbons  are  maintained  at  the 
proper  distance  apart,  and  are  supplied  with  a  cur- 
rent of  constant  strength,  the  arc  will  burn  quietly. •ouSdwo- 
If,  however,  these  conditions  are  not  maintained,  carbon  are. 
various  noises  will  be  heard.  Where  the  distance 
between  the  carbons  is  too  small,  or  where  the  car- 
bons are  so  soft  that  comparatively  large  quanti- 
ties of  Tapor  are  liberated,  hissing  sounds  will  be 
heard.  In  such  cases  the  resistance  of  the  arc  falls, 
and  the  amount  of  light  given  off  decreases.  A  dis- 
agreeable  spluttering  noise  is  often  heard,  which  Y^ttennir 
arises  from  impurities  in  the  carbon  permitting  the 
sudden  liberation  either  of  large  quantities  of  carbon 
vapor,  or  of  the  vapors  of  readily  volatilized  im- 
purities. Such  noises  are  also  sometimes  due  to  the 
sudden  liberation  of  gases  from  carbons  that  have 
been  insufficiently  baked. 
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The  value  of  the  carbon  voltaic  arc  as  a  source  of 
light  is  decreased  by  the  formation  of  what  is  called 
a  flaming  arc.     This  occurs  whenever  the  arc,  for 
an^^Sd     2iny  reason,  becomes  too  long.     A  flaming  arc  is 
SSig'^***  characterized  by  a  flame  from  the  arc  proper  extend- 
carbon  a«.  -^^  upward  for  somc  distance  along  the  sides  of  the 
positive  carbon.     In  such  cases  the  resistance  of  the 
arc  decreases,  and  the  lig;ht  emitted  is  thereby  less- 
ened.    The  flaming  arc  is  either  due  to  the  lamp 
mechanism  maintaining  too  long  an  arc  between  the 
carbons,  or  to  impurities  in  the  carbon,  permitting 
the  formation  of  too  great  quantities  of  vaporized 
matter.     It  may  also  be  due  to  soft  or  imperfectly 
baked  carbons. 

During  the  maintenance  of  the  carbon  voltaic  arc, 
an  E.M.F.  is  set  up  between  the  carbons,  in  the 

Counter     oppositc  dircctiou  to  that  required  to  form  the  arc. 

»^n'a°rc.  Since  this  E.M.F.  opposes  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent, it  is  called  a  counter  E.M.F.  The  resistance 
of  the  ordinary  carbon  voltaic  arc  is,  generally 
speaking,  about  five  ohms  to  the  inch.  An  arc, 
therefore,  of  say  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  a 
common  length  in  this  country,  would  have  a  re- 
sistance of  about  five-eighths  of  an  ohm.  The  cur- 
rent strength  is  approximately  ten  amperes,  and 
the  value  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  is,  approximately, 
from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  and  one-half  volts. 
This  value,  added  to  the  six  and  one-quarter  volts 
representing  the  drop  of  voltage  caused  by  ten  am- 
peres passing  against  an  ohmic  resistance  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  ohm,  represents  the  value  of  the  voltage 
that  must  be  maintained  between  the  carbons  in 
order  to  sustain  the  arc. 

The  cause  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  thus  produced 
is  not  certainly  known.     It  is  possibly  due  to  sev- 
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eral  different  causes,  or,  most  probably,  there  are 
several  distinct  and  separate  counter  E.M.F.'s  pro-probawc 
duced.     One  of  these  is,  probably,  due  to  the  vola-SJ^c 
tilization  of  carbon  in  the  positive  crater;  another, ^/Jh/*' 
possibly,  to  a  thermo-electric  effect  produced  at  the  y^^"  are. 
positive  carbon ;  and  possibly  still  another  to  a  similar 
thermo-electric  effect  produced  at  the  negative  car- 
bon.    The  value  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  in  a 
carbon  voltaic  arc  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
carbons  employed.     Anything  that  tends  to  raise 
the  boiling  point  of  the  carbon  tends  to  increase  the 
total  E.M.F.  required  to  sustaiij  the  arc;  while  any- 
thing which  tends  to  decrease  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  point,  tends  to  decrease  the  value  of  such 
E.M.F. 

Houston  and  Kennelly,  in  their  work  entitled 
"Electric  Arc  Lighting,'*  thus  refer  to  this  subject : 

"A  very  short  arc  has  comparatively  little  room 
to  spread,  owing  to  the  edges  of  the  crater,  and, 
consequently,  such  an  arc  can  not  greatly  decrease 
its  resistance  by  lateral  spreading.  On  the  con-, 
trary,  a  long  arc  has  abundant  room  for  lateral 
spreading,  and  its  resistance  is  capable  of  being 
markedly  diminished  by  an  increase  in  current 
strength*  In  view  of  the  preceding  principles  we 
arrive  at  the  two  following  laws: 

"i.    If  the  current  strength  passing  through  a  Houston 
carbon  arc  be  maintained  constant,  the  pressure  atnSiyonthe 
the  terminals  of  the  arc  is  always  increased  by  in- and  the 
creasing  the  distance  between  the  carbons;  or,  in  of  tic*  ' 
other  words,  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  arc  will  voltaic  arc. 
always  be  increased  by  an  increase  in  its  length, 
although  said  increase  may  not  be  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  length,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  lateral 
spreading. 

"2.    If  the  distance  between  the  carbons  be  main- 
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tained  constant,  and  the  current  through  the  arc  be 
increased,  then  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  arc 
may  either  increase  or  diminish.  It  will  usually 
increase  when  the  arc  is  very  short,  that  is  to  say, 
when  tiiere  is  very  little  room  for  lateral  spreading. 
Between  these  two  conditions  there  will  be  a  certain 
length  of  arc,  at  which  the  lateral  spreading  will 
diminish  the  resistance  as  fast  as  the  current  in- 
creases; or,  in  other  words,  when  the  pressure  at 
the  terminals  of  the  lamp  will  be  constant  for  a 
wide  range  of  current  at  all  current  strengths. 

"From  the  preceding,  it  will  appear  that  the 
C.E.M.F.  of  the  arc  constitutes  a  much  greater 
part  of  the  total  E.M.F.  maintained  at  its  terminals 
than  that  required  to  overcome  the  mere  ohmic  re* 
sistance,  that  is,  resistance  due  to  the  character  of 
the  carbon  vapor  forming  the  arc,  its  length  and 
areas  of  cross-section." 

When  the  length  of  the  carbon  arc  is  decreased 
too  much,  say  to  the  length  of  from  one-fiftieth  to 
carJ)?****.  the  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  smaller  voltages 
toS«pc^but  greater  current  strengths  are  employed.  For 
^^c^  example,  while  but  twenty-five  volts  is  employed  be- 
tween the  carbons,  a  current  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  amperes  is  required  in  such  arcs.  Short 
arcs  of  this  character  were  employed  in  the  early 
days  of  electric  lighting,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  series-connected  arcs  that  could  be  main- 
tained by  a  d3mamo  on  a  given  voltage.  The  in- 
creased current  strength,  however,  which,  as  will  be 
observed,  is  nearly  double  that  required  in  the  or- 
dinary arc,  caused  too  rapid  a  consumption  of  the 
carbon  electrodes ;  while  the  short  arcs  produce  the 
disagreeable  hissing  noises  before  referred  to.  These 
difficulties  have,  consequently,  led  to  the  general 
abandonment  of  short  arcs. 
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When  an  alternating  current  is  passed  between 
carbon  electrodes,  so  as  to  form  an  arc  between  them, 
a  bright  arc  is  obtained,  which  is  extensively  em- 
ployed to-day  for  arc  lighting.     Alternating-current  to^S^cm 
arcs,  however,  differ  from  constant-current  arcs  in '^'^*^"  ^''^^ 
that,  while  in  the  case  of  the  constant  current  the 
arc  forms  a  continuous  flame,  in  the  alternating- 
current  arc  it  is  necessarily  lighted  and  extinguished 
at  every  reversal  of  the  current.     Both  carbons  have 
a  small  crater  at  their  ends.     Consequently,  there 
are  alternations  of  light  and  darkness.     But  if  these 
follow  one  another  with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  light 
will  appear  to  be  steady  and  constant.     In  order  to 
thus  become  constant,  these  alternate  lightings  and 
extinguishments  of  the  arc  must  follow  one  another 
more  rapidly  than  loo  times  per  second;  or,  in  other 
words,   the  alternating  current  must  have  a  fre-AUcmat- 
quency  of  something  greater  than  50  periods  perarS^c*Sii 
second.     In  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  at  60  SJeu^ishcd 
periods  per  second  the  light  is  quite  steady.     In- lighted. 
deed,  at  50  periods  per  second,  few  eyes  can  distin- 
guish any  flickering  in  the  light. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  that,  with  a 
properly  operated  arc-lamp  mechanism,  provided  the 
alternations  are  sufficiently  rapid,  the  steadiness  of  „^ 

-  -  .  "^  •  -  -         Why  an  al- 

the  alternating-current  arc  is  even  greater  than  that  tcmating- 

^^  current  arc 

of  the  continuous-current  arc.     The  reason,  how-maygjyc 

,  '  a  steadier 

ever,  is  evident     In  the  alternating-current  arc  the  "arht  than  a 

"  continuous- 

alternate  extinguishments  and  relightings  follow  one  current  arc. 

another  with  great  regularity  and  so  rapidly  as  to 

produce   a   light    of   marked    average   steadiness; 

while,  in  the  case  of  the  constant-current  arc,  the 

irregular  variations,  due  to  the  travelling  of  the  arc, 

or  to  other  causes,  may  produce  differences  in  its 

intensity  that  will  cause  a  marked  flickering  of  the 

light. 
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The  alternating-current  arc  requires,  generally 
■^ipn*-    speaking,  when  maintained  in  open  globes,  a  current 
SSJJTtor  of  about  15  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  from  30  to 
™Sti3E35  volts.    In  order  to  prevent  the  extii^uishment 
of  the  light  on  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glow- 
ing carbon  vapor  between  the  arc  must  be  ensured. 
l^^    Consequently,    the   current    strength    employed    is 
urti^'^  greater  than  in  the  continuous-current  arcs.     For 
3!J^i?ng.  the  same  reason,  cored  carbons  are  always  employed, 
*""■""**  in  order  to  permit  the  ready  formaticKi  of  a  suffi- 


Fio.  70. — Altemating-curmit  Carbon  Arc  Note  beie  thtt  Ibe  endi  ot 
both  carbon*  are  flatlcoed,  diSerins  in  thii  reapect  fram  the  ditect-cnt- 
not  CBrboD  «TC  represented  in  Fig.  69. 

cient  quantity  of  carbon  vapor.  The  power  factor  of 
an  alternating-current  arc,  maintained  in  open  globes, 
is  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  apparent  watts. 

A  humming  sound  always  accompanies  the  use  of 
the  afternating-current  arc  The  variations  in  the 
current  strength,  that  occur  during  each  alternation, 
set  up  corresponding  vibrations  in  the  air  surround- 
ing the  arc,  and  these  produce  a  more  or  less  musical 
tone,  corresponding  in  pitch  to  the  number  of  alter- 
nations per  second.  The  general  appearance  of  an 
alternating-current  arc  is  seen  in  Fig.  70. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

LIGHT    AND   ILLUMINATION 

"Doth    make    the    night    joint-laborer    with    the    day." — 
Hamlet,  Act  I,  Scene  I 

THERE  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  we 
may  regard  the  artificial  light  emitted  by 
any  source,  such,  for  example,  as  a  candle, 
gas  light,  or  electric  arc  lamp;  viz.,  as  regards  itSTwonec- 
ability  to  permit  us  to  distinguish  the  outlines  or  ^^ST^ 
shape  of  a  body  in  an  otherwise  dark  place,  and  as  fil^inluon. 
r^ards  its  ability  to  permit  us  to  distinguish  the 
true  colors  of  the  object  so  lighted  up  or  illumined. 

The  ability  of  an  artificial  source  of  Hght  to  en- 
able, the  outlines  of  an  illumined  body  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  depends  on  the  amount  of  light  the 
luminous  body  emits,  or  on  what  is  generally  called  mteosity 

,         .  .  .  <•  T-k  «      orcandle- 

its  luminous   mtensity  or   candle-power.     By  the  power  of 
candle-power  of  a  luminous  source  is  meant  the  in-  source. 
tensity  of  the  source  expressed  in  some  unit  of 
luminous   intensity.      A   very   convenient   unit  of 
luminous  intensity  is  that  equal  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light  emitted  by  a  candle  of  a  certain  composi- 
tion and  definite  size,  and  burning  at  the  rate  of  two 
grains  per  minute.     If,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a^^^^^^ 
source  of  light  as  having  a  luminous  intensity  ofd*rdcandie 
say  i,ooo  standard  candles  per  minute,  we  mean 
that  such  a  light,  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  it  to  a 
mere  point,  would  have  an  intensity  equal  to  that 
of  I, coo  standard  candles  ccwicentrated  at  a  single 
point. 
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The  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  source  may  be  re- 
Fiuji  or      garded  as  the  result  of  a  flux  or  flow.    Just  as  in  the 
flowofiifirht^g^g^  of  the  north-seeking  magnetic  pole,  in  which 
a  certain  quantity  of  magnetic  flux  emerges,  so  a 
lighted  candle  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  flux  or 
flow  of  light.     Anything  which  increases  the  lumi- 
nous intensity  of  a  source  of  light,  i,e,  that  increases 
its  candle-power,  increases  the  amount  of  its  flux  or 
Candle      flow.     Couscqucntly,  with  an  increase  in  the  candle- 
an?fnumi.  power  or  intensity  of  a  luminous  source,  there  is  a 
nation.       corresponding  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  light 
that  falls  on  or  illumines  the  surface  of  bodies  whose 
outlines  and  shapes  are  to  be  rendered  visible  to 
the  eye. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the 
words  light  and  illumination.     The  word  light  sig- 
Diffcrcnce  uifies  a  simplc  flux  or  flow  emitted  by  a  luminous 
ligM  a^d  ii-  source,  while  the  word  illumination  is  the  quantity 
umina  ion.  ^^  Hght  per  Unit  of  area  received  by  the  body  whose 
outlines  and  shapes  are  to  be  rendered  visible.  .  The 
light  received  by  the  illumined  body  may  come  di- 
rectly from  the  luminous  source,  or  it  may  first 
fall  on  the  surfaces  of  surrounding  bodies,  such  as 
the  walls,  ceiling  and  floor  of  a  room,  and  from 
them  be  thrown  on  the  surfaces  of  the  body  to  be 
illumined. 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a 
suitable  standard  of  luminous  intensity.  It  would 
of  luminous  appear  only  necessary  to  light  a  standard  candle  and 
compare  the  intensity  of  the  light  it  emits  with  that 
emitted  by  the  body  whose  luminous  intensity  is  to 
be  measured.  This  simplicity,  however,  is  only 
apparent.  Unless  the  candle  is  kept  burning  at 
a  steady  rate,  so  that  only  a  quantity  of  two  grains 
of  wax  or  other  material  shall  be  consumed  per 
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minute,  the  amount  of  light  emitted  will  vary  greatly. 
Now  this  is  not  as  easy  as  might  be  believed.     The  ^2ttl^« 
light  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  length  of  theJSSibau? 
wick.     It  will  vary  if  a  draught  or  current  of  sAv^SSS^^ 
blow  in  the  room ;  it  will  vary  with  the  temperature 
of  the  room;  it  will  vary  markedly  from  time  to 
time  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  wax  em- 
ployed, which  differs  in  spots  in  the  candle;  and  it 
will  vary  with  a  great  many  other  circumstances; 
so  that  its  candle-power  will  change  from  time  to 
time.     Consequently,  a  great  variety  of  other  lu- 
minous sources  have  been  adopted  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

If  an  illumined  object  received  its  light  directly 
from  the  luminous  source,  it  would  be  possible  to 

c ^ 
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Fig.  71. — Law  of  Inverse  Squares  as  applied  to  the  intensity  of  illumi- 
nation  received   directly  from  a  point  source  of  light. 

determine  the  value  of  the  illumination  by  a  simple 
calculation  based  on  its  distance  from  the  luminous 
source;  for,  it  is  evident  that  the.  intensity  of  the 
illumination  received  from  a  point  source,  that  is,  a 
source  whose  light  is  practically  all  concentrated  in 
a  single  point,  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  luminous  source.  Thus,  let  the 
light  of  the  candle  L,  Fig.  71,  fall  on  the  surface  of  a 
screen  placed  at  A  B,  at  a  distance  of  say  one  inch 
from  the  candle.  Then  a  certain  illumination  will  be 
received  by  the  screen.  If,  now,  the  screen  be  re- 
moved to  a  distance  twice  as  great  from  the  candle, 
as,  for  example,  to  C  D,  the  same  quantity  of  light 


myerae 

squares. 
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from  the  candle  will  now  fall  on  or  illumine  an  area 
four  times  greater  than  at  A  B.  Consequently,  only 
Law  of  one-fourth  of  the  light  will  be  received  by  an  area 
equal  to  A  B,  and  the  intensity  of  its  illumination 
will  only  be  one-quarter  as  great  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance. If  the  screen  be  removed  to  E  F,  a  distance 
three  times  as  great  as  at  A  B,  the  same  quantity  of 
light  will  now  illumine  an  area  nine  times  as  great  as 
at  A  B,  and  only  one-ninth  of  the  light  emitted  by 
the  luminous  source  will  be  received  by  an  area  A  B. 
Consequently,  the  intensity  of  its  illumination  will 
be  but  one-ninth  at  E  F  what  it  was  at  A  B.  This 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  at  dif- 
ferent distances  is  sometimes  called  the  law  of  in- 
verse squares.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  bodies  that  are  illumined  from  artificial 
sources  of  light  receive  a  part  of  their  illumination 
indirectly  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  sur- 
rounding bodies.  The  law  of  the  inverse  squares 
we  have  just  described  is  only  true  when  the  lumi- 
nous source  is  a  point,  and  when  the  illumined  body 
only  receives  the  light  directly  from  the  luminous 
source. 

The  rdative  intensities  of  various  sources  of 
light  can  be  measured  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  the  photometer.  One  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  photometers,  shown  in  Fig.  72,  is  so  arranged  as 
to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  a 
Sc^SSoSl'^'^P  ^  compared  with  the  light  emitted  by  a 
ptotolirtS  candle.  An  upright  rod  of  some  opaque  substance, 
such  as  wood,  is  placed  in  front  of  a  screen,  so  that 
the  shadows  of  a  lamp  and  a  candle  respectively  may 
fall  side  by  side  on  the  surface  of  the  screen,  the 
position  of  the  candle  being  fixed,  and  the  lamp  being 
moved  from  or  toward  the  screen  until  the  two  shad- 
ows appear  to  be  of  the  same  density.     The  relative 
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luminous  intensities  of  the  candle  and  the  lamp  will 
then  be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  screen.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  lamp  requires  to  be  moved  twice  as  far  from  the 
screen  as  the  distance  of  the  candle  before  the  two 


Fig.  7*. — Tbc  Shadow  Photometxr.  Mote 
which  the  candle  *ad  Ibe  lamp  arc,  able  equall 
ihadow  of  Ihf  rod. 


shadows  appear  of  the  same  density.  Then  the 
luminous  intensity  of  the  lamp  will  be  four  times 
as  great  as  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  candle. 

A  better  form  of  photometer,  called,  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  the  Bunsen  photometer,  con- 


i 
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Fig.  73.— Bunaen'a  Pholomeler.  Not«  the  fact  that  the  su  flame  B; 
allfaougb  much  further  from  the  paper  Kreen  S,  a  able  Id  send  aa 
equal  anoiiDt  of  light  through  the  greueapot  in  the  centre  of  the  acreen 
■■  the  candle  flame  at  A,  which  ii  much  neirer^the  acreen. 

sists  of  a  screen  of  paper  S,  Fig.  73,  placed  in  a  ver-  f,^^^^^ 
ticai  position  between  the  two  sources  of  light  |u^n!i° 
whose  luminous  intensities  are  to  be  measured;  fori"""™*'« 
example,  a  gas  burner  B  and  a  candle  flame  A.     The 
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paper  screen  has  a  spot  of  grease  placed  at  its  centre, 
so  as  to  permit  the  light  to  pass  through  this  part  of 
the  screen.  If  this  screen  be  so  placed  that  it  re- 
ceives a  greater  illumination  from  one  of  the  lights 
than  the  other,  as,  for  example,  from  the  gas  burner, 
then,  on  the  side  of  the  screen  nearest  the  candle  the 
central  part  of  the  disk  will  appear  to  be  brighter 
than  on  the  opposite  side,  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
light  from  the  gas  burner  passes  through  the  grease 
spot  than  falls  on  the  ungreased  side  of  the  screen 
nearest  the  candle  flame.  If,  however,  the  screen 
be  moved  to  such  a  point  between  the  two  sources 
of  light  that  both  sides  of  the  disk  are  equally 
illumined,  the  grease  spot  will  disappear,  for,  in 
this  position,  its  opposite  faces  are  receiving  an 
equal  illumination  from  the  two  sources,  and  the 
intensities  of  the  two  sources  of  light  will,  there- 
fore, be  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  their 
distances  from  the  screen.  If,  for  example,  as  is 
represented  in  Fig.  y2y  the  distance  be  as  4  is  to  i, 
that  is,  if  the  gas  flame  is  able  to  illumine  the  surface 
of  the  disk  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  candle, 
then  the  intensity  of  its  light  will  be  16  times  that 
of  the  candle. 

The  ability  of  an  artificial  light  to  enable  the  eye 
to  distinguish  the  colors  of  the  bodies  it  illumines 
as  distinctly  as  would  daylight;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  give  them  what  might  be  called  their  true  sunlight 
or  daylight  color-values,  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  light  they  emit.  If  a  narrow  slice  of  sunlight 
be  passed  into  a  dark  room  through  a  hole  in  a 
shutter,  and  is  then  caused  to  pass  through  a  glass 
tion  of  sin-  prism  P,  Fig.  74,  the  li  At  will  be  separated  into  a 

light  shown  *^         .  .    ^.  J!  ,  ,  x  r     i  i_ 

by  prism     number  of  different  colored  rays.     If  these  rays  be 

of  glass. 

permitted  to  fall  on  a  screen,  they  will  be  separated 
into  a  brightly  colored  band  VR  called  the  spec- 
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trum.  Here  only  a  few  of  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum are  represented  by  their  initial  letters;  viz., 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 
Sunlight  consists  of  a  very  great  number  of  differ- 
ent colors.  Now,  when  sunlight  falls  on  different 
colored  objects,  certain  of  these  rays  are  absorbed, 
and  only  those  corresponding  to  the  particular  color 
of  the  body  are  given  off.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
color  of  bodies  is  recognized  through  the  agency 
of  the  eye. 

Some  artificial  sources  of  light  contain  certain  of 
these  colors  only.     Some  sources  of  light  contain  a 


Fig.  74. — Spectrum  ol  Dajrlighi  formed  by  puuge  of  light  Ihrongh  • 
priam.  Note  the  l»el  that  the  diSerenI  colored  rayi  are  differently  re- 
fracted or  bent  from  their  coune,  FK.  the  violet  beinc  Ibe  most  and 
the  red  tlv  lent  retracted. 

preponderance  of  certain  colors  only.     For  example, 

they  are  rich  in  the  red,  orange  and  yellow  tints,  ^^     

while  the  blue,  the  indigo  and  the  violet  rays  areo'""*!"' 
either  entirely  absent,  or  exist  but  in  very  small ^^um 
quantities.     Necessarily,  therefore,  when  such  arti-™'"*^ 
ficial  light  falls  on  colored  bodies  that  would  appear 
blue,  indigo  or  violet  by  sunlight,  their  true  color 
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values  can  not  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  The  nearer 
the  approach  of  artificial  light  in  these  various  rays 
to  the  proportions  of  the  different  colored  rays  that 
exist  in  sunlight  or  in  daylight,  the  nearer  can  such 
light  give  to  the  objects  it  illumines  their  true  day- 
light or  sunlight-values.  The  light  emitted  by  an 
arc  lamp  corresponds  fairly  closely  in  its  composition 
to  that  of  sunlight.  The  light  emitted  by  the  or- 
dinary incandescent  lamp  is  deficient  in  some  of  the 
colors  or  tints  near  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

The  principal  source  of  the  light  produced  by  a 
S^rcttof  continuous-current  carbon  voltaic  arc  is  the  tiny 
the  wbon'  crater  in  the  positive  carbon.  According  to  Crocker, 
▼oitaic  arc.  ^[^^j.^  ^^  carbons  are  placed  directly  one  above  the 

other  with  the  positive  carbon  above,  if  we  represent 
the  total  intensity  of  light  emitted  by  one  hundred 
parts,  then  some  eighty-five  of  such  parts,  or  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  would  be  emitted  by  the  positive  crater, 
about  five  parts,  or  five  per  cent,  would  be  emitted 
by  the  arc  proper,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  parts, 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  by  the  negative  carbon.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  the  greater  proportion  of  light 
emitted  by  a  carbon  arc  must  be  thrown  downward. 

The  various  amounts  of  light  emitted  by  such  car- 
bon arcs  in  different  directions  will  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  carbons  employed,  as  well  as  on  the 
distance  that  separates  them.  Generally  speaking, 
however,   in  continuous-current  arcs  the  distribu- 

Distribu-    ^^^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^&^^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^  represented  in  Fig.  75. 

ligh  °o£      Here,  as  will  be  seen,  but  little  light  is  thrown  above 

cS?rcnr"*'  *^^  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  carbon  arc. 

vdilS?arc.  ^^  ^^S^^  whatever  passes  vertically  upward,  and  by 
far  the  greater  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  is 
given  off  in  a  direction  about  45°  below  the  hori- 
zontal line.     The  relative  proportions  of  the  light 
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emitted  in  various  directions  around  the  arc  can  be 
obtained  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  the  arc  to 
different  parts  of  the  curved  line.  If  the  candle- 
power  of  the  arc  represented  in  this  figure  be  2,000 
standard  candles,  in  the  direction  OC  or  OF,  of 
maximum  intensity,  then,  probably,  only  about  220 
candles  would  be  emitted  in  the  direction  of  the 
horizontal  plane,  and,  probably,  only  sc^ne  200 
candles  in  the  upward  directions  OA  or  OH. 

Since,  in  the  alternating-current  arc,  the  upper 
and  lower  carbons  are  alternately  positive  and  nega- 


Fxo.  75.«— Curves  Sliowmg  Distribation  of  Light  of  Contiiraoas-ciiiTeiit 
Carbon  Voltaic  Are.  Note  that  nearly  all  the  light  is  thrown  downward 
at  an  angle  of  45^  from  the  horizontal  plane  or  in  the  direction  GF 
or  BC 


tive,  a  small  crater  is  established  in  each,  so  that 
the  distribution  of  the  light  must  differ  considerably  pj^trnm. 
from  that  in  the  continuous-current  arc     In  alter- *|«°^^ 
nating-current  arcs,  therefore,  as  we  should  expect,  1^^^^^^ 
the  distribution  of  light  above  the  horizontal  plane  J2!^7°*' 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  below  such  plane.    For 
all  purposes  such  as  street  lighting,  or  other  loca- 
tions where  the  light  is  desired  mainly  below  the 
lamp,  in  (M-der  to  avoid  the  loss  of  that  portion 
which  is  emitted  in  the  direction  above  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  a  reflector,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a 
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porcelain  shade,  is  always  placed  above  the  carbon. 
In  alternating-current  arcs,  as  in  continuous-current 
arcs^  the  distributi(xi  of  the  light  varies  with  the 
quality  and  the  size  of  the  carbons,  and  with  the 
length  of  the  arc  The  distribution,  however,  is, 
as  a  rule,  fairly  represented  by  the  curves  shown  in 
Fig.  76. 

It  will,  clearly,  be  impossible  fairly  to  determine 
the  total  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  any  carbon 
arc  by  measuring  it  with  a  photometer,  in  .any  one 


Fia  76.— Canres  Showing  Distribution  of  Light  of 
Cftrfaoo  Are.    Compare  the  distribution  of  the  light  in  thia 
of  the  oontinuoas-current  are  in  Fig.  75. 


with  that 


Mean       direction  only.     In  practice,  the  candle-power  is 
horUjMui  generally  measured  in  four  different  ways;  viz.,  an 


po 


Mean 
spherical 
candle- 
power. 


average  is  taken  of  many  separate  measurements  in 
a  horizontal  plane  The  average  of  these  is  called 
the  mean  horizontal  candle-power ;  or,  measurements 
are  taken  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  all  directions 
and  at  all  angles,  both  above  and  below  the  hori- 
zcmtal,  as  well  as  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
average  of  these  measurements  is  called  the  mean 
spherical  candle-power ;  or,  measurements  are  taken. 
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in  a  similar  manner,  in  various  directions  below  the  Mean  hemi. 
horizontal  plane  only.     The  average  of  these  meas-  SnSii-* 
urements  is  called  the  mean  hemispherical  candle- ^'*^^' 
power;  or,  a  measurement  is  taken  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  candle-power.     This  is  called  thecandie- 

.-  power. 

maximum  candle-power. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  properly  to  de- 
termine the  candle-power  of  an  arc  lamp.  The 
total  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  the  arc  varies  ^.^  ,   . 

,^  -  •^.  ^.  ,  "^  -    -  Difficulty  in 

greatly  from  time  to  time,  so  that  a  careful  measure-  measurmg 
ment  taken  at  any  moment,  in  any  direction,  may  be  ^^^^^^ 
either  above  or  below  the  average  intensity  in  that 
direction.      Moreover,   the  travelling,   or   shifting, 
of  the  arCy  causes  a  still  greater  irregularity  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light  emitted  in  different  directions. 
Clearly,  the  fairest  estimate  of  the  light  emitted 
would  be  the  mean  spherical  candle-power.     But 
this,  unfortunately,   is  most  difficult  correctly  to 
determine.     For    street    lighting   the   mean   hemi- 
spherical candle-power  is  most  important.     These 
difficulties  in  properly  measuring  the  candle-power 
have  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  what  is  called 
the  nominal  candle-power;  i.e.,  a  candle-power  de-^"!!}^ 
termined   not   by   photometric   measurements,   butP^''*'- 
calculated  from  the  number  of  watts  present  in  the 
arc  under  certain  ccHiditions.     For  example,  it  is 
assumed  that  a  carbon  arc  produced  by  a  current  ^50.^411 
of  10  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  45  volts,  or  at  450  Som°inai 
watts,  has  a  photometric  intensity  of  2,000  nominal  powe?." 
candles.     It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
we  will  obtain  2,000  nominal  candles  from  any  450 
watts  lamp,  since  these  particular  450  watts  must  be 
obtained  from  the  10  amperes,  and  the  45  volts  be- 
fore referred  to.     A  small  change  either  in  the  value 
of  the  current,  or  of  the  pressure,  will  produce  a 
marked  difference  in  the  candle-power  of  the  arc. 
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Any  increase  in  the  current  strength  that  main- 
tains a  carbon  arc,  results,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
only  in  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbon  vapor 
crSr^ind  that  is  givcn  off ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  results  in  an 
itToHiRht"  increase  in  the  area  of  the  crater  in  the  positive  car- 
bon. Since  this  crater  is  the  principal  source  of  light, 
the  nominal  candle-power  of  the  arc  can  be,  approxi- 
mately, determined  from  the  area  of  the  crater.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  crater 
emits,  approximately,  100,000  candles  for  every 
square  inch  of  surface.  This  would  make  the  crater 
of  a  2,000  candle-power  lamp  have  an  area  of  about 
one-fiftieth  of  a  square  inch. 


Arc-light 
sunburns. 


The  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  carbon  arc  is  so 
great  that  care  must  be  taken  not  unnecessarily  to 
expose  the  eyes  to  its  light;  otherwise,  serious  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  may  result.  Like  sunlight, 
a  continued  exposure  to  an  arc  light  produces  painful 
burns,  like  sunburns. 


Actinic 
or  photo- 
g^raphic 
power  of 
arc  light. 


Since  the  light  emitted  by  the  carbon  voltaic  arc 
is  rich  in  the  colored  rays  near  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  it  is,  like  sunlight,  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic purposes;  that  is  to  say,  the  actinic  power 
of  the  arc  light,  or  its  power  of  producing  such 
chemical  decompositions  as  are  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  photographic  pictures,  is  comparatively 
great.  Consequently,  arc-light  mechanisms  are  em- 
ployed, as  we  shall  shortly  see,  for  general  photo- 
graphic purposes. 
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CHAPTER   X 

SOME   EARLY   ATTEMPTS   AT   ARC    UGHTING 

"The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  light,  first  investigated  by 
Davy  with  two  thousand  cells  early  in  the  century,  has  long 
led  philosophers  and  engineers  to  endeavor  to  utilize  it  for 
purposes  of  illumination." — Preece-Noad 

SHORTLY  after  the  exhibition,  by  Davy,  of 
the  splendors  of  the  light  of  the  carbon  vol- 
taic arc,  various  attempts  were  made  to  pro- 
duce lamp  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  car- 
bons could  be  maintained  at  such  a  constant  distance 
apart  as  was  necessary  to  produce  light  of  the  steadi- 
ness required  for  purposes  of  artificial  illumination,  voiul?  bat- 
Two  serious  difficulties,  however,  were  soon  experi- ^iidentiy 
enced.     In  the  first  place,  although  the  voltaic  bat-Src^aghting 
tery,  as  given  to  the  world  by  Volta,  was  an  immense 
improvement    on    all    previously    existing   electric 
sources,  yet  the  current  it  produced  lacked  the  steadi- 
ness necessary  for  commercial  arc  lighting.     Then, 
in  the  next  place,  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  carbons  generally  employed  in  arc  lighting  ^jj^^^** 
were  either  formed  from  pieces  of  well-burned  char-  Srbon, 
coal,  or  consisted  of  short  lengths,  sawn  from  the"or*"o^^ 
mass  of  artificial  carbon,  deposited  on  the  inside  of  ™|ht}ngf" 
the  retorts   employed   for   the  production  of  illu- 
minating gas,  by  heating  coal  to  high  temperatures 
in  inclosed  spaces. 

In  1840,  Bunsen  made  a  great  improvement  in  the 
voltaic  battery  by  substituting  a  cheaper  material, 
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Bunsen^s 

voltaic 
batteiy. 


i,e.  carbon,  for  the  expensive  platinum  of  the  Grove 
double-fluid  battery.  Since  double-fluid  batteries 
possess  a  far  smaller  polarization  than  ordinary  bat- 
teries, Bunsen's  invention,  first  producing  a  cheap 
double-fluid  battery,  may  be  considered  as  marking 
an  era  in  the  history  of  arc  lighting,  since  it  fur- 
nished an  electric  source  capable  of  producing  a 
much  steadier  current  than  had  heretofore  been 
possible.  Moreover,  the  resistance  of  the  battery 
was  comparatively  small,  so  that  it  yielded  a  strong 
current. 


Bunsen's 

artificial 

•arbons. 


But  Bunsen  did  more  for  the  advance  of  arc  light- 
ing than  simply  improving  Grove's  battery.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  carbon  plates  necessary  for  his 
voltaic  cell,  he  formed  them  artificially,  in  the  shape 
of  plates  and  rods,  by  thoroughly  mixing  various 
kinds  of  finely  powdered  carbon  into  a  paste,  with 
liquids,  such  as  molasses  or  tar,  that  were  capable 
of  being  carbonized,  that  is,  of  leaving  a  deposit  of 
hard  carbon  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures 
while  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  These  mix- 
tures of  carbonaceous  powders  and  carbonizable 
liquids  were  subjected  to  a  great  pressure,  in  suit- 
ably shaped  molds,  and  subsequently  dried  and  ex- 
posed to  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  in  an  in- 
closed space,  to  which  air  had  no  access.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  carbon,  deposited  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbonaceous  liquids,  served  to 
bind  the  particles  of  the  powder  into  a  strong  co- 
ciai  carbons  ^^^^^^^  mass,  which  possesscd  fairly  high  conducting 

powers  for  electricity.  Workers  in  the  field  of 
electric  lighting  were  not  slow  in  employing  such 
artificial  carbons  in  place  of  the  pieces  of  charcoal 
or  gas  retort  carbons  for  the  electrodes  of  arc  lamps, 
and  this  substitution  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  art. 


How 

Bunsen 
roduced 
is  artifi- 
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The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  art  of  electric  light- 
ing resulted  in  great  improvements  in  the  various 
forms  of  arc-lamp  mechanisms.     In  order  to  be 
able  to  understand  these  improvements  more  fully, 
let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  a  carbon  voltaic  arc.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  carbons  be  brought 
together  and  then  gradually  separated,  so  as  to  form 
or  strike  the  arc  between  them.     Then,  since  the 
carbons  are  consumed  during  the  maintenance  of^iSuteos 
the  arc,  some  means  must  be  provided,  by  the  move-  f^SSS^ 
ment  of  either  one  or  both  of  the  carbons,  to  keep  SiSS?  arc 
them  at  a  constant  distance  apart.     Moreover,  since 
the  positive  carbon  is  consumed  more  rapidly  than 


A  B 
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Fig.    "jt, — Various   Arrangements   of   Arc-light   Carbons. 

the  negative  carbon,  if  these  movements  are  imparted 
to  both  of  the  carbons,  the  movement  given  to  the 
positive  carbon  must  be  more  rapid  than  that  given 
to  the  negative  carbon. 

The  carbons  were  given  various  positions.  In 
some  lamps  they  were  placed  inclined  to  one  an- 
other, with  the  ends  of  the  carbons  pointing  gener- 
ally downward,  as  shown  at  A,  in  Fig.  yy.  "^^'^S^in^ 
was  done  in  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  quantity  of  ^JbSS? 
light  being  emitted  in  a  direction  below  the  lamp. 
In  some  lamps,  the  carbons  were  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  as  shown  at  B;  in  others  they  were 
placed  one  directly  above  the  other,  as  at  C ;  and  in 

still  others,  -the  two  carbons,  although  placed  in  the 
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same  straight  line,  yet  this  line,  instead  of  being 
^dS^nof  pl^^^d  vertically  as  at  C,  was  placed  in  an  inclined 
^^j^o^sin  position,  as  shown  at  D.  Of  these  various  posi- 
iS'SSr^h?  tions,  those  shown  at  C  and  D,  are  to-day  almost 
lights.        invariably  employed — the  first  for  all  purposes  of 

ordinary  lighting,  and  the  second  for  searchlights, 


Fio.  78. — ^Hand  Regulator  for  Carbon  Arc  Light.  Note  that  here  the 
upper  carbon  only  is  moved,  being  pushed  toward  the  lower  carbon  wbci^ 
by  consumption  of  the  two  carbons,  the  distance  between  the  two  carbons 
has  become  too  great.  In  most  hand  regulators  the  carbons  are  moved 
together  by  means  of  a  screw. 


where  it  is  required  that  the  light  shall  be  given  oflf 
mainly  in  a  horizontal  plane. 


The  earliest  form  of  arc-light  regulator  was  oper- 

i^andand   ^itcd  by  hand.     As  soon  as  the  carbons,  through 

i?c°ijght'^   consumption,  had  reached  a  certain  distance  apart, 

regulators,  ^j^^  hand  of  the  operator  was  employed  to  move  them 

together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.      In  all  cases  where 

the  carbons  were  placed  one  directly  above  the  other. 
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the  upper  carbon  only  was  so  moved.  Necessarily, 
an  arc-light  regulator  of  such  a  type  would  be  im- 
possible to  employ,  except  in  the  lecture  room,  where 
but  a  single  light  was  required,  and  that  only  for  an 
hour  or  so  at  a  time.  Automatic  regulators,  or 
those  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  carbons  are  moved 
toward  and  from  one  another,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
constant  distance  between  them,  were,  however,  soon 
invented. 


Early 


Immediately  following  the  improvements  in  the 
Bunsen  battery  a  number  of  automatic  arc-light 
regulators  were  invented.  These  were  of  a  typeStemptaof 
suitable  only  for  use  where  but  a  single  lamp  was  ArchcreSS^ 
employed  in  the  circuit  of  the  generator.  Among wcUghSSg 
such  inventions  were  those  of  Deleuil  and  Arche- 
reau,  who,  between  the  years  1841  and  1844,  carried 
their  improvements  so  far  that  they  were  able  to 
maintain  arc  lights  in  the  open  air  in  Paris.  One 
of  these  lamps  was  placed  on  the  Conti  dock,  and  the 
other  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  arcs  were 
maintained  within  a  partially  vacuous  glass  globe, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  carbons  from  being  rapidly  con- 
sumed by  the  air.  Deleuil  and  Archereau's  experi- 
ments created  great  public  excitement,  and  the  be- 
lief existed  for  a  while  that  the  problem  of  success- 
ful arc  lighting  had  been  solved;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that,  even  with  the  improved  battery  of  Bun- 
sen,  the  current  could  not  be  produced  cheaply 
enough,  or  with  the  steadiness  requisite  for  actual 
use;  so  that  this  effort  eventually  failed. 

In   1846,   Duboscq,   a  French  philosopher,  pro- 
duced  an  arc-lamp  mechanism  which  operated  so  well  J|fi^*»**^j 
that  its  light  was  employed  ia  the  opera  of  "The^^^^^^,, 
Prophet,"  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  representing »n«^6- 
the  rising  sun. 
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Besides  the  inventors  mentioned  above,  De  Mo- 

leyns,  in   1841,  Wright,  in  1845,  Staite,  in  1847, 

together  with  numerous  others,  took  out  patents  in 

famMhi^^  England  for  improved   forms  of  arc  lamps.     Of 

Sii  uv2?-  the  above,  Staite,  especially,  made  a  series  of  care- 

pooi  Docks,  f^j   investigations   into   the   subject,   and   publicly 

lighted  a  large  hall  in  England  by  means  of  arc 

lights.     He  continued  this  work  until  1852,  and  his 

lamps   were  so  much  thought  of  that  two  were 

placed  on  the  top  of  a  tower  erected  for  the  purpose 

in  the  Liverpool  Docks.     Unfortunately,  Staite  died 

during  this  year,  and  the  experiments  were  shortly 

afterward  abandoned. 

In  1855,  2-  very  important  invention  was  made  by 
Lacassagne  two  Frenchmen,''  Lacassagne  and.  Thiers.  This  in- 
|?eat  in-'^ '  vention  consisted  of  a  form  of  regulator  which, 
I^wc^m^.  as  we  shall  shortly  explain,  permitted  more  than  a 
lamp  for     singlc  light  to  be  en^tloyed  on  the  same  circuit.     In 


series 


circuits.  1857,  "^y  ^^  ^^^  of  ^^  svich  arc  lamps^  Lacassagne 
and  Thiers  succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  in  lighting 
a  street  in  Lyons. 

None  of  the  preceding  attempts  was  successful 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  arc  lighting  was  practi- 
cally abandoned,  until  a  magneto-electric  machine, 
invented  by  Nollet,  and  afterward  improved  by  Van 
Malderen,   offered,   for  the  first  time,   an  dectric 
source  capable  of  producing  and  maintaining  the 
character   of   current   necessary    for   arc   lighting. 
InTance     T^^^  machine,  known  generally  as  the  Alliance  ma- 
Se?tric^    chine,  was  employed,  as  early  as  1863,  for  main- 
gcncrator.  tainiug  an  electric  light  in  the  lighthouse  at  Havre; 
and,  in  1866,  was  employed  for  lighting  the  yacht 
of  Prince  Napoleon. 

The  Alliance  machine  was  the  best  of  the  early 
dynamo-electric  machines,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  wa« 
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first  actually  employed  in  the  production  of  the  elec- 
tric light.     The  general  appearance  of  the  Alliance  S^^l*^ 
machine  is  seen  in  Fig.  79,     It  consists  of  a  cast-  iliSaw. 
iron  frame,  on  which  are  supported  8  series  of  5 


Fia  7«.— Alliance  Hasneto^ekclric  Hacbine,  for  Arc  Lighting.  Not* 
tbe  arrangement  of  the  eighl  lerica  of  permanent  magneti.  The  current 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  tbe  armature  is  employed  10  feed  tbe  arc 
lamp  abowo  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  figure. 

compound  permanent  magnets,  A,  A,  A,  etc.  The 
armature  consists  of  coils  of  wire  mounted  on  the 
surface  of  a  drum,  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of 
rotation  before  the  magnet  poles. 
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The  greatest  improvement,  however,  in  arc  light- 
ing dates  from  1870,  when  Gramme  so  markedly 
improved  the  Pacinnotti  machine.  In  1876,  a 
^offj^^'  Russian,  by  the  name  of  Jablochkoflf,  invented  a 
candS?  form  of  arc  lamp,  which  was  so  simple  in  its  pro- 
duction and  application,  that  it  soon  came  into  ex- 
tensive use  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
Jablochkoflf  electric  lamp,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
the  electric  candle,  no  attempt  was  made  to  feed  the 
carbons  toward  one  another.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  maintained  at  the  same  distance  apart, 
being  placed  side  by  side  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
as  shown  at  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  80,  where 


Fio.   80. — Jablochkoff   Candle   and  Endonaff  Globe; 

the  carbons  A  and  B  are  kept  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  kaolin,  which 
cements  them  together.  In  order  to  strike  the 
fcff?^**"  arc  between  the  carbons,  a  small  quantity  of  a  car- 
ignitcr.  bonaceous  material,  called  the  "igniter,"  was  placed 
between  the  carbons  at  their  upper  ends.  The  pass- 
age of  the  current  through  the  igniter  volatilized  -it, 
and  thus  served  to  strike  the  arc.  In  this  lamp, 
however,  if  the  light  became  extinguished,  it  could 
not  be  relighted.  Consequently,  a  number  of  sep- 
arate candles  were  generally  placed  in  the  same 
holder,  surrounded  by  a  single  glass*  globe,  as  shown 
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at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure.     In  this  case 
the  electric  connections  were  so  arranged  that,  when  separate 
the    current    failed    to    pass    through    one    candle,  cin'dfil^ 
through  the  extinction  of  its  arc,  it  was  automat- J'S^giJ" 
ically   switched  over  to  another  candle.     Electro- **°p  ^*°'^' 
magnetic  devices  were  also  subsequently  produced 
to  permit  the  relighting  of  an  extinguished  candle, 
by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  carbon  that  was  auto- 
matically  brought  between  the  carbons,   thus  re- 
establishing the  arc. 

Although  the  Jablochkoff  candle  was  a  great  im- 
provement,  yet   serious  difficulties   arose  when  it 
was  placed  in  actual  use.     At  first  Jablochkoff  em- labioch- 
ployed  direct  or  continuous  currents  to  maintain  cSndle 
the  arc.     Since,  however,  the  positive  carbon  wasdaTiyun- 
consumed  about  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  n^rative,  *""***" ' 
although  at  the  start  the  carbons  were  of  the  same 
length,  yet,  after  a  while,  the  free  end  of  the  posi- 
tive carbon  would  be  so  far  below  the  free  end  of 
the  negative  carbon,  that  the  arc  would  at  last  be 
extinguished.     Jablochkoff  remedied  this  difficulty 
by  the  use  of  the  alternating  current     Other  diffi- 
culties, however,  existed,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
replacement   of  the  Jablochkoff   system  by   other 
systems  of  arc  lighting. 

Alglave  and  Boulard,  in  their  book  on  "The  Arc 
Light,  Its  History,  Production  and  Applications," 
thus  refer  to  the  practical  application  of  the  Ja- 
blochkoff candle. 

"For  three  years  the  Avenue  de  TOpera  has  been 
lighted  by  electric  candles,  the  large  stores  haveAigiave 

•  «•••••  111  and  Bou- 

adopted  it  as  a  means  of  advertismg,  and  the  ^si'"?^  lYbio  h'*^* 
hotels  for  a  sign;  it  is  a  feature  of  all  the  public ^offcandie. 
fetes  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Paris ; 
and  to-day  there  are  not  less  than  twenty-five  hun- 
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dred  in  use  in  the  two  hemispheres,  especially  in 
large  workshops,  railroad  stations,  public  halls  and 
squares,  warehouses,  theatres,  such  as  the  Hippo- 
drome in  Paris,  and  in  several  places.  .  .  . 

"Within  four  years  these  wonderful  little  candles 

have  found  means,  not  only  of  spreading  through 

^?casein  Francc,  Belgium,  England,  and  Russia,  the  country 

ubiS^h?*^    of  the  inventor,  but  also  have  succeeded  in  penetrat- 

toff  candle.  ^^^  j^^^^  Grccce,  Portugal,  Brazil,  La  Plata,  Mexico, 

and  even  into  those  places  where  there  would  be  the 
least  expectation  of  finding  improved  machinery, 
such  as  the  palace  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the 
King  of  Cambodia,  and  the  residence  of  the  fierce 
King  of  Burmah,  who  massacred  nearly  all  his 
family. 

"Its  extended  success  could  not  well  be  greater, 
although  it  is  far  from  combining  all  the  qualities 
indispensable  to  a  good  light.  The  light  of  the  elec- 
tric candle  is  fluctuating,  and  its  variations  in  in- 
tensity are  magnified  by  flashes  of  different  colors 
which  often  mingle  with  its  light.  Those  who  fre- 
quent the  Avenue  de  TOpera  may  have  remarked 
that  accidental  extinctions,  from  whatever  cause,  are 
Some         sufficiently  numerous  to  render  the  exclusive  em- 

reasons  for 

failure,      ploymcnt  of  the  lights  of  this  system  in  the  public 


commer- 


ciaiiy.of  service  very  dangerous.  In  exhibitions  and  experi- 
candic.  ments,  where  great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  apparatus,  they 
seem  to  work  a  little  better.  But  they  never  have 
been  able  to  compete  with  regulators  of  the  best 
systems,  especially  differential  lamps,  not  to  men- 
tion the  systems  of  open-air  incandescence  which 
supply  also  strong  centres  of  light  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye." 

Before  the  abandonment  of  the  various  systems 
of  arc  lighting  based  on  the  Jablochkoff  candle, 
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mariced  improvements  were  made  on  this  form  of 
lamp.  For  example,  in  1878,  Wilde  invented  an^^^' 
electric  candle  in  which  the  two  carbons  were  placed '^*"'"'' 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  JaWochkoff  candle;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  insulated  from  each  other  by  a  ce- 
menting' noas  of  kaolin,  they  were  separated  only 
by  a  free  air  space,  as  shown  in  Fig,  81.  When  no 
electric  current  was  passing  through  the  candle,  the 
two  carbons  were  pennitted  to  touch  each  other  at 


Fie.  81.— Wildt'i  EkEtric  CuhU*.     Fourcaidla  Holder,     Note  Ua 

The  carfmni  being  tligbtly  incline^  tbe  are  »*■  nnintained  it  tbcir 
exitemitiei,  wbich  wcce  nearest  l(«eth«. 


their  upper  ends.  On  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current,  an  electro-magnet,  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cuit as  the  candle,  by  the  attraction  of  its  armature, 
gradimlly  separated  the  free  ends  of  the  carbons, 
and  thus  struck  the  arc  between  them,  Wilde's 
candle  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  Jabloch- 
koff  candle.  It  burned  for  a  greater  length  of  time, 
could  readily  employ  longer  carbons,  and,  if  acc<- 
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dentally   extinguished,   could  be  automatically  re- 
lighted by  the  current. 

In  1879,  Jamin  improved  the  Wilde  candle  by 
surrounding  the  ends  of  the  carbon  by  a  series  of 
jamin's  mctalHc  coils,  through  which  the  current  maintain- 
clSdtl?  ing  the  arc  was  passed.  These  coils  acted,  by  their 
attraction  on  the  movable  matter  of  the  voltaic  arc, 
to  keep  it  in  a  central  position,  and  thus  improve  the 
steadiness  of  the  arc.  Although  both  the  Wilde  and 
the  Jamin  candles  were  marked  improvements  on  the 
Jablochkoff  invention,  yet  they  were  soon  abandoned. 

A  form  of  lamp  intermediate  between  the  arc  and 
the  incandescent  lamp,  which  marked  a  greater  de- 
scmMo^'    parture  from  the  arc  lamp  proper  than  did  the  lamps 
{amp**^"   of  Jablochkoff,  Wilde,  and  Jamin,  was  the  semi- 
incandescent  lamp,  invented  by  Reynier,  in   1877. 
The  light  of  semi-incandescent  lamps  is  obtained 
both  from  incandescence  and  from  minute  voltaic 
arcs.     Like  the  Jablochkoff  lamp,   Reynier's  lamp 
was  exc^dingly  simple.     A  thin   rod  of  carbon, 
which  is  made  positive,  was  pressed  against  a  con- 
tact piece  consisting  of  a  block  of  carbon.     On  the 
passage  of  the  current  from  the  slender  positive  rod 
to  the  contact  piece,  light  was  produced  both  by  in- 
candescence and  by  the  arc  near  the  points  of  contact. 
As  the  rod  was  gradually  consumed,  it  was  con- 
tinuously pushed  against  the  contact  piece.     The 
Reynier  lamp  was  modified  by  Werdermann  and 
others.     It  has  been  found  in  practice  that,  under 
the  condition  ,of  operation  of  these  lamps,  the  nega- 
tive carbon  is  very  slightly  consumed,  the  principal 
Rcynier'8    consumption  being  in  the  positive  carbon.     In  an 
iSST-^I^    improved  form  of  Reynier  lamp,  an  additional  con- 
Smp"?***"'  tact  was  placed  against  the  positive  carbon,  near  its 
lower  end.     The  general  appearance  of  a  Reynier 
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lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  82.      Here  C,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  represents  the  positive  car- 


idescmt   Electric 


bon ;  B  the  main  contact  piece,  or  negative  carbon ;  J^'jf ^ 
L  the  lateral  contact  piece.  The  portion  that  be-^n"' 
conies  luminous  lies  between  I  and  J.     A  globe  is^^™* 


Fio.  83. — Arcbema'i  Solcnoidal  Arc-light  Rcgalitur.     Tbe  u[ver  cir- 

bon  vna  fixed,  (be  lower  carboa  being  maintained  in  ita  position  by  the 
qtrmbined  influence  of  gravity  and  electro-niagnetisni. 

made  to  surround  the  carbons,  as  shown  in  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  figure. 

Before  leaving  this  chapter  on  "Some  Early  At- 
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tempts  at  Arc  Lighting,"  it  may  be  well  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  early  forms  of  lamps. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  these,  invented  by  Arche- 

Arche.       ^eau,  is  shown  in  Fig.  83.     Here  the  upper  carbon 

tS^iimlT'  was  fixed  and  the  lower  carbon  movable..    When  no 

current  was  passing,  the  lower  carbon  was  brought 

into  contact  with  the  upper  carbon  by  means  of  a 

weight,  which  more  than  balanced  the  weight  of 


Fig.  84. — Duboscq's  Automatic  Arc-light  Regulator.  The  carbons  were 
maintained  at  a  constant  distance  apart  by  the  action  of  clockwork 
thrown  into  action  by  the  electro-magnet  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
figure. 


the  lower  carbon,  together  with  the  iron  core  on 
which  it  was  supported.  This  core  was  placed  in- 
side a  solenoidal  coil.  The  current  required  to 
maintain  the  arc  was  passed  through  the  coils  of 
the  solenoid,  and,  drawing  the  core  within  the  coil, 
separated  the  two  carbons  and  started  the  arc  be- 
tween them.     On  the  cessation  of  the  current  the 
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weight  again  brought  the  two  carbons  into  contact. 
This  lamp  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  operated 
fairly  well  in  circuits  where  only  a  single  lamp  was 
employed. 

Duboscq's  regulator,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  in  connection  with  its  actual  use  in  the 
opera  of  *'The  Prophet,"  is  shown  in  Fig.  84.  This 
lamp  contained  clockwork  for  the  movement  of  the 
carbons.  As  it  was  employed  in  the  focus  of  a 
reflector,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  position  of 
the  arc  fixed.  Consequently,  both  carbons  were 
fed  or  moved  toward  each  other, "  the  movement  arcSil^ ' 
imparted  to  the  positive  carbon  being  about  twice"*"  ^'' 
as  great  as  that  imparted  to  the  negative.  On 
the  passage  of  the  current,  an  electro-magnet 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  by  the  attraction 
of  its  armature,  released  a  detent,  and  permitted 
the  wheel-work  to  move  the  carbons,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  driving  spring  or  winding,  the  hand-key 
for  winding  the  spring  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
figure  near  it. 
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CHAPTER    XI 


ARC-LIGHT  CIRCUITS  AND  SOME  MODERN  ARC  LAMPS 

'^The  tune  is  now  comv,  when  activity  is  required  in  the 
matter  o£  street  lighting.  It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again  that  open  arc  lighting  is  tbo  brilliant;  the  demand 
is  for  mild,  well  diffused  light,  from  a  lamp  consuming  less 
energy  aod  costing  Less  money.  The  pkce  to  introdtice  low 
energy  lamps  is>  in  the  new  residential  districts^  in  all  the 
suburbs,  and  localities  where  previous  illumination  has  been 
By-  gas  or  oil  Isnnps." — Arc  Lighting':  ¥L  W.  Hillman" 


Series 
and  mul- 
tiple 
arc-light 
circuRB. 


IN  arc  tiling;  as  now  goierally  practiced,  a 
mnnbcr  of  lamps  are  employed  in  the  circuit  of 
tiie  geMrating'  dynamos.  Although  tiicse  lamps 
can  be  arranged  in  Tarious  ways  in  sudi  circuits^ 
yet  there  are  practically  but  two  mctiiods  generally 
employed;  viz.,  series-arc  circuits,  and  multiple-arc 
circuits. 


Series 

arc-light 

circuits. 


In  series-arc-light  circuits,  the  separate  lamps  are 
so  placed,  in  the  circuit  of  the.  generating  d)mamo, 
that  the  current  passes  successively  through  each 
lamp,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85,  where  the  separate 
lamps,  I,  2,  3,  4,  S,  and  6,  are  so  connected  to  the 
dynamo  T),  that  the  current  first  passes  through 
lamp  I,  then  enters  lamp  2,  and  so  on,  successively, 
through  the  remaining  lamps,  until  it  leaves  lamp 
6,  and  returns  to  the  dynamo.  In  this  manner  the 
positive  carbon,  as  will  be  observed,  will  be  the 
upper  carbon  in  all  of  the  lamps. 


In  actual  practice,  arc-lamp  circuits  are  sometimes 
from  15  to  20  miles  in  length,  the  electric  current 
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passing  successively  through  as  many  as   lOO  or 
more   separate  lamps.      Since   each   lamp  requires  ii^Jn**" 
a   pressure   of   45    volts,    a    total    pressure   of   atiS?5iJSt" 
least  4,500  volts  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the*^*'*^*^* 
arc  in  the  100  separate  lamps,  irrespective  of  the 
pressure  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
line  wire  in  the  circuit     Of  course,  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  lamps  will  not  be  placed  near  together,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  but  at  various  distances  apart, 


Fig.  85. — Circuit  of  Six  Arc  Lights  and  Dynamo  Connected  in  Series. 
Note  the  fact  that  the  connection  of  the  lamps  to  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive  poles  of  the  dynamo  D  is  such  as  to  render  the  upper  carbons  post- 
tive  and  the  lower  carbons  negative. 

as  required  to  produce  the  light  in  the  places  where 

it  is  desired.     In  a  multiple  or  parallel  connection 

of  arc  lamps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  86,  the  positive  ter-  tonncclSd 

minals  of  all  the  separate  lamps  are  connected  to  a^^*S.^ 

single  positive  lead  or  conductor  AA,  and,  similarly, 

all  the  negative  terminals  are  connected  to  a  single 

negative  lead  or  conductor  BB. 

As  is  well  known,  the  current  in  series  circuits 
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Require- 
ments of 
series  and 
multiple- 
connected 
arc-li^ht 
circuits. 


is  of  a  constant  strength  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit. 
For  instance,  in  the  series  circuit  of  loo  arc 
lamps  above  referred  to,  there  would  require  to  be 
maintained,  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  arc,  a 
current  of  a  constant  strength  of  about  lo  amperes 
in  all  parts  of  the  circuit.  In  a  multiple-connected 
circuit,  of  say  lOO  arc  lamps,  there  would  require 
to  be  maintained  a  constant  pressure  of  45  volts 
between  all  parts  of  the  positive  and  negative  mains ; 
and,  since  a  current  of  10  amperes  must  flow  through 
each  lamp  in  order  to  properly  maintain  it,  there 
would,  consequently,  be  required  a  total  current  of 
1,000  amperes  over  the  lines  or  conductors. 


At 


B- 


B== 


Fig.  86" — Multiple  or  Parallel  Connection  of  Six  Arc  Lamps  to  Con> 
stant-potential  Mains.  The  lamp  connections  are  such  that  all  the  upper 
carbons  are  connected  to  the  positive  lead  AA,  and  all  the  negative  car- 
bons to  the  negative  lead  BB. 


Constant- 
current, 
and  con- 
stant- 
potential 
arc-lij^ht 
circuits. 


A  series-connected  circuit  is  sometimes  called  a 
constant-current  circuit,  because  the  strength  of  the 
current  is  maintained  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
circuit.  A  multiple-connected  circuit  is,  similarly, 
sometimes  called  a  constant-potential  circuit,  because, 
in  such  a  circuit,  the  pressure  or  difference  of  poten- 
tial is  maintained  constant.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in 
the  constant-current  circuit,  when  additional  lamps 
are  introduced,  the  pressure  required  at  the  djmamo 
terminals  is  correspondingly  increased,  while  the 
current   strength   remains   constant.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  in  a  constant-potential  circuit,  for  every  addi- 
tional lamp  introduced,  an  increase  in  the  current 
strength  is  required,  while  the  difference  of  potential 
or  pressure  remains  constant. 

A  little  thought  will  show  that  the  amount  of 
energy  required  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases  above  S?2Se 
cited,  in  which   lOO  arc  lamps  are  maintained  inSd^V*^ 
a  constant-current  and  in  a  constant-potential  cir-OTrreit.and 
cuit.     For,  in  the  case  of  the  constant-current  cir-^'JStSff 
cuit,  we  have  a  current  strength  of   lo  amperes,  Si^^i' 
maintained  at  a  pressure  of  4,500  volts,  or  45,000 
watts,  or  45  K.W.     In  the  constant-potential  cir- 
cuit, we  also  have  a  pressure  of  45  volts  and  a  cur- 
rent of  1,000  amperes,  or,  again,  45,000  watts,  or 
45  K.W. 

Although  the  amount  of  energy  is  the  same  in 
the  constant-current  circuit  as  it  is  in  the  constant- 
potential  circuit,  yet,  with  the  same  loss  of  energy 
in  the  conductors,  the  weight  of  the  conductors  in  weiS? 
iwould  be  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  con-  tonSx iow 
stant-potential  circuit.  In  the  case  of  the  constant- SSrrSt 
potential  circuit,  a  current  strength  of  1,000  am- 
peres, at  a  pressure  of  45  volts,  is  employed,  while, 
in  the  constant-current  circuit,  a  current  strength 
of  only  10  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  4,500  volts,  is 
employed.  The  advantages  of  small  cur«nt 
strength  and  high  pressure  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
constant-current  circuit,  and  permit  it  to  transmit 
the  same  amount  of  energy  at  no  greater  loss  than 
would  exist,  in  the  case  of  the  constant-potential 
circuit,  with  a  weight  of  conductor  several  thou- 
sand times  that  of  the  constant-current. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  matter  will  tend 
to  make  clearer  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
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stant-current   distribution   of   arc   lamps    over   the 
constant-potential  distribution.     Generally  speaking, 
the  economy  of  distribution  of  a  constant-current 
circuit  increases  with  every  additional  lamp  added 
to  the  circuit;  for,  no  matter  how  many  lamps  are 
employed,  the  current  strength  remains  the  same, 
each  additional  lamp  added  increasing  the  pressure 
required  at  the  dynamo  terminals.    On  the  contrary, 
in  the  constant-potential  distribution,  since  the  pres- 
sure at  the  dynamo  terminals  remains  practically  con- 
stant, every  additional   lamp  added  increases  the 
amount  of  current  the  conductors  are  obliged  to 
transmit.     So  far  as  the  weight  of  conductors,  there- 
fore, is  concerned,  the  greater  the  number  of  lamps  on 
a  constant-current  circuit  the  greater  will  be  the  pres- 
cuSint*'    sure  at  which  the  energy  is  transmitted  from  the 
Smsint-''  dynamo  to  the  lamps,  and,  consequently,  the  smaller, 
cSoTits.      proportionally,  will  be  the  weight  of  wire  or  con- 
ductors required  to  transmit  such  electric  energy. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  constant-potential  circuit, 
each  additional  lamp  added  to  the  circuit,  increasing 
the  amount  of  current  that  flows,  tends  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  conductors,  and  this  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  the  increase  of  the  current 
itself.     Consequently,  with  a  constant-current  cir- 
cuit, considered  as  a  means  for  the  sale,  by  a  central 
station,  of  the  electric  energy  required  to  maintain 
arc  lamps,  the  profits  will,  necessarily,  be  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  that 
is,  the  number  of  lights  supplied ;  while,  in  the  con- 
stant-potential circuit,  after  such  circuit  has  once 
been  installed,  the  percentage  of  profit  will  decrease 
rapidly  as  the  amount  of  business  increases,  a  prac- 
tically impossible  condition  for  carrying  on  a  large 
business. 

The  excessive  cost  of  such  conductor  would,  of 
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course,  not  permit  the  commercial  distribution  of 
arc  lamps  on  constant-potential  circuits,  where  the 
length  of  such  circuits  is  great.     There  frequently 
occur,  however,  circumstances,  such  as  in  the  densely  ]!^d*why 
built  portions  of  large  cities,  where  a  great  number  ^Jl^ifaf 
of  arc  lamps  are  to  be  employed  within  compara- ^p"oy<S^* 
tively  short  distances  from  the  centre  of  distribution,  li^M^dis- 
in  which  constant-potential  circuits  can  be  advanta- *"*^*'°°' 
geously  used.     Such,  too,  is  especially  the  case  in 
many  large  cities,  where  constant-potential  circuits 
are  already  employed  underground  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  incandescent  lamps.    Here  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  employ  a  part  of  the  current  for  the 
distribution  of  a  few  constant-potential  arc  lights, 
than  it  would  be  to  install  separate  series  distribution 
circuits,  when,  of  course,  the  pressure  employed  on 
the  constant-potential  mains  is  not  too  great,  say 
not  over  250  volts.     Moreover,  arc  lamps,  when 
placed  on  constant-potential  circuits,  possess  so  great 
an  advantage  in  some  respects  over  lamps  on  con- 
stant-series circuits,  that  the  former  may  sometimes 
be  preferred,  even  though  far  costlier  to  install. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  employ  a  lamp  with 
a  single  electro-magnet,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Archcreau  lamp,  where  several  such  lamps  are  con- 
nected in  series.     For,  should  one  of  such  lamps 
improperly  act,  as,  for  example,  by  sticking  and 
failing  to  cause  one  of  its  carbons  to  move  toward 
the  other  carbon,  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of 
the  entire  circuit  would  follow,  attended  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  current  strength.     All  the  other  lamps  ^  ^^^^^ 
would  instantly   feed  their  carbons  so  as  to  en-^*«f,5^p 
deavor  to  maintain  the  current  strength  constant ;  j^^g'^^f^'- 
but,  as  soon  as  the  improperly  acting  lamp  did  feed,  co^nc^cd 
all  the  other  lamps  would  instantly  feed.     In  other  jrc^ugl^' 
words,  an    imperfect    action    of    any    single    lamp 
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would  cause  an  irregularity  in  all  the  remaining 
lamps  in  the  circuit,  their  arcs  alternately  increas- 
ing and  decreasing  in  length,  thus  producing  very 
disagreeable  irregularities  in  the  amount  of  the  light 
emitted. 

This  difficulty  is  entirely  obviated  in  arc  lamp 
regulators  in  which  two  separate  electro-magnets 
are  employed  to  maintain  the  distance  apart  between 
lii^Sfand   the  carbons.     We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great 
JoubS'     invention  made  by  Lacassagne  and  Thiers  in  1885. 
SSi^liit-   This  invention  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  an 
muufpie-     era  in  the  history  of  arc  lighting.     It  consisted  in 
arSSSht^   the  employment  of  two  separate  electro-magnets  in 
"^^'"^      the  feeding  mechanism  of  the  lamp.     One  of  these 
magnets  was  placed  in  the  same  circuit  as  that  of 
the  arc,  and  is  now  generally  called  the  series,  or 
the  main-circuit  magnet.     The  other  magnet  was 
placed  in  a  shunt  or  derived  circuit  around  the  arc, 
and  is  generally  called  the  shunt  magnet.     The  ar- 
rangement of  the  main  circuit  and  shunt  magnets 
in  an  arc-lamp  regulator  is  shown  diagrammatically 
in  Fig.  87,  where  the  series  magnet  M  is  placed  in 
series  with  the  arc  A,  and  the  shunt  magnet  S  is 
placed  in  a  shunt  or  derived  circuit  around  the  arc 
by  being  connected  with  the  circuit  between  the 
points  T^  and  T^.     The  series  magnet  M  is  wound 
with  a  few  turns  of  coarse  wire,  and,  therefore,  has 
a  small  resistance.     The  shunt  magnet  S  is  wound 
Current      with  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  and,  therefore,  has 
through     a  great  resistance,  sometimes  as  high  as  500  ohms 
Ihum*"     and  over.     The  greater  proportion  of  the  current 
S*£?*^     will,   therefore,   flow  through  the  main  circuit  or 
*°*^       series  magnet  and  the  arc,  especially  when  the  car- 
bons are  in  contact.     When,  however,  the  carbons 
are  gradually  consumed,  and  the  distance  between 
them  increases,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  the 
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main-current  magnet  M  increases,  and,  consequently, 
a  greater  proportion  of  current  flows  through  the 
coils  of  the  shunt  magnet  S. 

Although  a  great  variety  of  shunt-circuit  carbon 
arc  lamps  have  been  devised,  yet  they  practically  all  2^soi 
operate  on  the  same  principle.     The  armature  or^J^^^*"** 
core  of  the  shunt  magnet  is  so  connected  with  the^«^*°j^^ 
lamp  mechanism  that   its  movement  toward  and  w^^- 
from  the  magnet  poles  tends  to  oppose  whatever 


Fto.  87. — ^Dtaip-aminatic  representation  of  Series  and  Slmnt  Magnets 
of  Arc  Lamp.     Note  that  as  tbe  resistance  in  tke  draiit  of  the  series 

magnet  M  increases  by  the  consumption  of  the  carlxnis  increasing  the 
distance  between  them,  more  carrent  passes  through  the  shunt  magnet 
S»  thus  enabling  it  to  act  on  some  mechanism  that  permits  the  carbon? 
to  come  together. 

action  is  performed  by  the  armature  or  core  of  the 
direct-current  magnet.  If,  for  example,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  the  direct-current  magnet  acts  to 
separate  the  carbons,  the  shunt  magnet  acts  so  as 
to  bring  them  together.  Consequently,  under  the 
action  .of  these  two  opposing  forces,  the  carbons 
can  be  maintained  at  a  constant  distance  apart,  and 
the  light  of  the  arc  is  thus  made  steady  and  reliable. 

Two  methods  of  feeding  the  carbons  are  em- 
ployed.    In  one  a  clutch  acts  directly  on  the  lamp- 
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rod;  in  the  other  it  acts  directly  on  the  carbon  it- 
self.    Among  other  advantages  possessed  by  the 
first  method  is  that  the  metallic  lamp-rod  permits 
f^iSg      of  ^  better  contact  than  does  the  carbon  itself,  since 
^L's^Sd     the  surface  resistance  of  the  carbon  is  often  very 
by  carbons  Yy\g\^^     Then,   again,   the  weight  of  the  lamp-rod 
renders  the  fall  of  the  carbon  more  certain.     On  the 
other  hand,  unless  the  rod  is  carefully  kept  clean 
and  polished,  its  surface  resistance  increases;  more- 
over, the  rod  can  be  easily  bent.     But  the  principal 
objection  to  its  use  is  in  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  lamp.     On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  feeding  the  carbons  directly  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  carbons  are  comparatively 
light,  so  that  they  do  not  tend  to  fall  in  as  posi- 
tive a  manner  as  is  desirable.     In  order  to  avoid 
ugS^d    this  difficulty,  weights  are  sometimes  added.  An- 
ti^™'    other  objection  to  the  direct  feeding  of  the  carbon 
gr^ping^^^is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  electric  con- 
andcwS«8  tact.     If  this  is  obtained  by  f rictional  contacts,  diffi- 
culties may  arise  from  the  liability  of  arcing  occur- 
ring, unless  the  contacts  are  kept  very  clean.    With 
direct  feeding  of  the  carbons  the  contact  is  gener- 
ally eflFected  by  means  of  flexible  cords. 

In  some  forms  of  shunt  arc  lamps,  the  solenoidal 

coils  of  the  direct  and  shunt  magnets  are  either 

provided  with  the  same  core,  or  the  armatures  of 

the  direct  and  shunt  magnets  are  connected  together 

arcfamp.    by    Suitable    mechanism.     This    variety    of    shunt 

lamp  is  sometimes  called  the  diflFerential  lamp.    For 

example,  in  the  old  form  of  the  Thomson-Houston 

lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  88,  the  series  and  shunt  mag- 

HouSST'   nets  are  provided  with  conical-shaped  poles,  that 

arc  mp.    ^^^^^^  armaturcs  furnished  with   suitably  shaped 

openings  to  fit  over  these  poles.     These  armatures 

are  connected  together  by  being  supported  on  the 
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same  rocking  lever  ab,  pivoted  at  a.    A  clutch  dc, 
operated  by  the  extension  h  of  the  working  lever,  ^^''^ 
is  provided  at  one  of  its  ends  with  a  spring  c.    This  Th,^n°' 
clutch  is  so  connected  that,  when  the  armature  of  "rcla'^. 
the  series  magnet  is  attracted  to  the  conical  magnet 


Fia.  88. — Old  Form  of  Thomson- Houston 


pole,  the  clutch  catches  or  grasps  the  carbon.  When, 
however,  Ae  arc  becomes  too  long,  and  so  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  greater  current  pass- 
ing through  the  shunt  magnet  causes  it  to  attract  its 
armature,  to  move  the  clutch  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  so  permit  the  positive  carbon  to  fall  or  feed 
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toward  the  negative  carbon.  The  dash  pot,  x,  a 
2Si**i)t  cylindrical-shaped  vessel  filled  with  oil  or  water,  is 
in  lamp,  provided  to  prevent  too  sudden  movements  of  the 
carbons.  This  it  does  by  the  resistance  which  is 
offered  by  its  piston  to  rapid  movements  in  the 
cylinder.  In  all  forms  of  shunt  lamps  matters  are 
so  arranged  that,  when  the  carbons  are  separated 
the  particular  distance  that  will  produce  the  best 
results  in  the  steadiness  of  the  light,  the  opposing 
tendencies  of  the  series  and  shunt  magnets  will  just 
balance  each  other. 

Automatic  regulators  maintain  the  required  dis- 
tance between  the  carbons  far  more  promptly  and 
Automatic  closcly  than  would  be  possible  by  means  of  a  hand 
aJi-ught     regulator,  even  when  operated  by  the  most  expert 
rcjruutore.  h^nd ;  for  the  electric  current  itself  is  capable  of 
judging  far  more  quickly  and  accurately  just  when 
the  carbons  need  adjustment;  i.e.  to  be  moved  to- 
ward or  from  one  another,  than  would  be  possible 
for  an  attendant  to  judge.     Indeed,  a  well  regulated 
arc  lamp  will  so  promptly  feed  or  adjust  its  carbons 
that  it  is  often  impossible  for  one  to  determine  that 
any  feeding  is  taking  place. 

In   all   constant-current   arc-lamp   circuits   it  is 

necessary  to  employ  a  device  that  will  afford  a  con- 

^uuSSt*^*  tinuous  path  for  the  current  past  any  lamp  that 

^^t^   might  either  fail  to  properly  feed,  or  whose  carbons 

arc  lamps,    j^^^^  j^^^^^  Completely   consumed.     If  this  is  not 

done  in  arc-light  circuits  of  this  type,  where  many 
lamps  are  connected,  an  arc  of  great  length  may  be 
drawn  between  the  faulty  carbons,  and  damage  to 
the  lamp,  if  not  to  surrounding  property,  might 
result.  This  need  is  met  by  the  use  of  what  is  called 
an  automatic  cut-out  for  series-connected  lamps. 
Such  a  device,  as  shown  in  Fig.  89,  consists  of  an 
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electro-magnet  S,  wound  with  a  coil  of  fine  wire 
that  is  placed  in  shunt  around  the  carbon  electrodes. 
When,  from  any  cause,  the  resistance  of  the  arc 
becomes  too  great,  as,  for  example,  when  the  car-JJlSStfoSof 
bon  fails  to  feed,  the  current  strength  in  the  circuit  JSSSl^ 
increases  until,  by  the  attraction  of  the  armature  A 
of  the  cut-out  magnet  S,  a  spring  is  permitted  to 
automatically  close  a  short  circuit  at  A,  thus  cutting 
the  lamp  out  of  the  circuit,  and,  at  the  same  time, 


Fig.  89.— Circuit  Connections  of  Automatic  Cut-out  for  Arc  Lamp. 
Note  the  circuit  connections  whereby  the  cut-out  magnet  S  is  placed  in 
shunt  around  the  positive  and  negative  carbons. 


providing  a  path  through  which  the  current  can 
flow  on  to  the  other  lamps. 


.  When  arc  lamps  are  employed  on  constant-poten- 
tial mains,  where  the  pressure  is  say  no  volts,  it  is^^^^ 
necessary  to  insert  two  lamps  in  series  in  the  n^an- Jjjjg^^ 
ner  shown  in  Fig.  90.     Lamps  employed  on  con-jjj°J2«* 
stant-potential  mains  in  this  case  are  differential 
lamps,    and    are    provided    with    a    hand-operated 
switch,  which  introduces  the  lamps  into  the  circuit 
on  opening.     In  the  case  of  series-connected  lamps, 
a  similar  hand  switch  is  employed,  but  it  operates 
by  closing  the  circuit  past  the  lamp,  thus  practically 
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cutting  it  out  of  the  circuit.     In  multiple-connected 
^it%T      2irc  lamps  there  is  generally  provided  an  additional 
t!Jt°o™ffSr  safety  device,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  some  readily 
SSlni^ti    fusible  alloy,  such  as  lead,  which  has  a  sufficiently 
arc  umps.  g^eat  area  of  cross-section  to  carry  the  current  gen- 
erally employed,  but  which  will  be  fused,  and  thus 
automatically  open  the  circuit,  on  the  passage  of  an 
unusually  strong  current.     Such  a  device  is  called  a 
fuse  wire  or  safety  switch. 

Where  the  constant-potential  mains  have  pres- 
sures of  250  volts,  4  arc  lamps  are  connected  in 
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Fig.    90, — Series   Connections   of   Two   Lamps   with    Constant-potential 

Mains. 


Necessity 
for  resis- 
tance in 
lamps  on 
constant- 
potential 
mains. 


series  across  them.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of 
street  railway  circuits,  500  volts  are  employed,  8 
or  9  separate  lamps  are  placed  in  series  across  the 
mains.  In  all  such  cases,  a  resistance  is  placed  in 
the  lamp  circuit.  Generally,  this  is  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  lamp,  though  sometimes  outside  of  it. 
In  all  cases  where  single  lamps  are  employed  on 
constant-potential  mains,  no  cut-out  is  necessary, 
since  either  when  the  carbons  are  entirely  con- 
sumed, or  when  they  cease  properly  to  feed,  the 
lamp  is  simply  cut  out  from  .the  circuit. 
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Carbon  arcs  are  sometimes  burned  in  the  open  air. 
Generally,  however,  they  have  a  globe  of  glass, Rnciosed 
open  either  at  the  top  or  bottom,  though  generally  ^''^  **"*** 
at  the  top,  placed  around  them.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  life  of  arc-light  carbons,  they  are,  under 
certain  circumstances,  enclosed  in  air-tight  globes. 
In  such  cases,  a  small  inner  globe,  formed  of  some 
refractory  glass,  is  made  to  surround  the  arc,  and  is 
itself  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  a  larger  glass 
globe.  Such  lamps  are  called  enclosed  arc  lamps. 
They  are  especially  suitable  for  constant-potential 
circuits.     The  inner  enclosing  globe  is  egg-shaped. 

After  the  arc  has  been  established  for  six  or 
ten  minutes  in  an  enclosed  arc  lamp,  the  inner  globe 
becomes  filled  with  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  di- 
oxide.    This  has  the  effect  of  shortening  the  length 
of  the  arc,  and  permits  a  pressure  of  eighty  volts  some 
to  be  employed  without  increasing  the  length  of  the  tetics  of  "^^ 
arc  beyond  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch.     The  con- m  ump*. 
sumption  of  the  carbons  is  greatly  decreased,  since 
no  burning  can  now  take  place,  all  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  having  been  combined  with  the  carbon,  either 
as  carbon  monoxide  or  carbon  dioxide.     The  length 
of  the  life  of  the  carbon  is,  therefore,  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  ordinary  carbons  will  last  from 
60  to  125  hours. 

Carbons  burning  in  enclosed  arc  lamps  do  not  as- 
sume such  a  difference  in  shape  as  those  burning  in 
the  open  air.  The  positive  carbon  takes  a  shape  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  negative  carbon,  and  is  much 
flatter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  91,  where  the  carbon  on 
the  left  hand  has  the  flattened  shape  characteristic 
of  the  enclosed  globe,  and  that  on  the  right  hand  a 
shape  characteristic  of  a  carbon  exposed  to  oxida- 
tion by  the  surrounding  air.     While  the  enclosed 
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lamp  requires  the  same  power  as  that  for  an  open 
lamp,  it  requires  nearly  twice  the  pressure  and 
but  half  the  current  strength.  The  light  furnished 
by  an  inclosed  lamp  is  steadier  than  that  of  the 
open  light.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  light  ' 
renders  it  more  suitable  for  out-of-door  lighting 
than  the  open  arc.  The  daylight  value  of  the  en- 
closed arc  can  be  made  to  more  closely  resemble 
that  of  ordinary  daylight  by  employing  suitable 
colics  on  the  enclosing  globe  to  absorb  the  objec- 


c   Ciitoni.      The  en- 
c  of  the  ficure. 

tiotiable  tints.  As  a  rule,  an  opalescent  globe  is 
preferably  employed  for  the  inner  globe,  but,  for 
photographic  purposes,  a  clear  globe  is  employed. 

The  General  Electric  Company's  form  of  enclosed 
arc  lamps  for  multiple-connected  circuits,  is  shown 
Kiric'  '"  ^'E-  9^-  '^^i^  lamp  is  designed  for  circuits 
:^^^  whose  pressures  vary  from  loo  to  120  volts.  The 
?mp°«-  ^^^  voltage  is  arranged  for  a  pressure  of  80  volts 
"uiu""  when  the  line  pressure  is  at  no  volts,  and  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  may  be  adjusted  for  a  somewhat 
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higher  voltage  when  the  line  pressure  is  from  115 
to  120  volts.     The  resistance  wire  is  wound  on  a 


spirally  grooved  porcelain  drum.      An  adjusting  soj« 
clip  is  so  arranged  as  to  vary  the  value  of  the  re-  ^^JS 
sistance  coil.     The  magnet  coils  are  provided  withC;^'"^^'* 


ii 


Fig.    93-— SomE    Detail b 


means  whereby  the  length  of  the  magnetizing  cir- 
cuit can  be  varied  in  order  to  suit  different  voltages. 
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The  inner  or  enclosing  globe  is  shown  in  the  central 
figure,  but  is  removed  in  the  figure  on  the  right. 
In  Fig.  93,  is  shown  the  resistance  coil,  adjusting 
clips,  magnet  coils,  and  armature  employed  in  this 
form  of  lamp. 

Another  form  of  enclosed  arc  lamp,  suitable  for 
use  on  multiple-connections   on  constant-potential 


Fm.  1I4. — Manhittui  Encloxd  Arc  Lamp. 

mains,  is  shown  in  Fig,  94,  and  is  known  as  the 
'  Manhattan  enclosed  arc  lamp.  It  operates  with 
5  amperes,  at  85  volts,  on  120  volt  circuits,  and  at 
80  volts  on  no  volt  circuits.  The  resistance  is 
wound  on  a  grooved  porcelain  cylinder,  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  lamp.  As  in  the  preceding  type  of 
lamp,  the  resistance  coil  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
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be  adjusted  for  circuits  whose  pressures  vary.  Both 
the  inner  globe  and  the  enclosing  outer  globe  are 
closed  at  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95.  The 
upper  carbon  employed  is  12  inches  in  length  and  a 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lower  carbon  is  five 
inches  in  length  and  a  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
With  a  5  ampere  current,  these  carbons  will  burn 
for  about  150  hours. 

A  more  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  light  from 
arc  lamps  can  be  obtained  by  employing  a  greater 
number  of  lamps,  each  of  which  produces  a  smaller 
amount  of  light,  but  requires  a  smaller  amount  of 
energy  to  operate  it.     Such  lamps  are  called  low- 


Low- 

ow- 
current 


Fig.  95. — Inner  and  Outer  Globes  for  Manhattan  Enclosed  Arc  Lamp. 

energy  or  low-current  lamps.  Some  of  these  low- 
current  lamps  are  operated  with  a  current  as  small 
as  2^  amperes.  Although  satisfactory,  generally, 
for  street  lighting,  yet  when  a  high  voltage  is  em- 
ployed the  color  of  the  light  is  objectionable.  This 
difficulty  has  been  remedied  by  a  form  of  lamp,  con-  JJ5^^ 
structed  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  called  the  f^^ 
twin-carbon  lamp.  Here  two  pairs  of  series-con- 
nected carbons  are  simultaneously  separated,  so  that 
the  two  arcs  are  burning  at  the  same  time  within 
the  lamp  globe.  By  this  arrangement,  with  a  cur- 
rent of  2^  amperes,  a  total  pressure  of  160  volts, 
or  a  pressure  of  80  volts  between  the  terminals  of 
each  pair  of  carbons,  can  be  employed.  The  illu- 
mination produced  by  this  lamp  is  very  satisfactory. 
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and  the  daylight  color  of  its  light  approaches  closely 
^'      to  that  of  sunlight.     The  General  Electric  Com- 
™S.°!"  pany's  lamp  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  96.     As 
2^"      will  be  seen,  only  a  single  enclosing  globe  is  em- 
ployed, as  shown  in  the  lamp  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  figure.     This  globe,  however,  is  furnished 
with  a  porcelain  reflector,  placed  above  it,  as  shown 
at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure.    The  twin-carbon 
lamp  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  double-carbon 
lamp,  which  will  be  shortly  described,  where  two 
pairs  of  carbons  afe  employed  in  the  lamp,  but  where 


Fio.  96-— GtnerU   Eleclrie  Company's  Twin-c»rbon  Enclosed  Arc   Lamp. 

the  arc  is  only  established  betw^een  one  pair  at  any 
one  time. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  various  forms  of 
arc  lamps  for  street  lighting  are  thus  discussed  by 
Professor  Ryan,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Relative 
Merits  of  Open  and  Enclosed  Arc  Lights  for  Street 
Illumination." 

"Again  returning  to  the  question  of  low-energy 
lamps,  one  might  well  ask,  why  not  carry  the  argu- 
ments for  small  units  down  to  incandescent  lamps 
and  do  away  with  arcs  entirely?    This  might  be 
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quite  possible  were  it  not  that  one  of  the  essential 
requirements  of  good  lighting  is  that  the  buildings  RL^non"^ 
and  other  objects  on  the  street  be  illuminated  to  a^^ariour 
considerable  height  above  the  ground.     Arc  lights  i^|n*^°^. 
fulfil  this   requirement  by   flooding  the  buildings  fi'SS'* '°' 
with  light,  thus  producing  a  general  diffusion  which  "fi^*>''"«f- 
gives  the  street  an  illuminated  appearance  which 
can  not  be  obtained  with  incandescent  lamps,  unless 
they  are  placed  very  high  and  at  such  short  inter- 
vals as  to  make  their  use  prohibitive  from  a  cost 
point  of  view;  further  than  this,  the  light  from 
incandescent  lamps,  in  common  with  all  other  com- 
paratively low  temperature  sources,  lacks  the  lumi- 
nosity or  brilliancy  obtainable  from  the  electric  arc. 

"The  incandescent  lamp  fills  a  very  useful  street 
lighting  field  of  its  own,  and  there  is  little  fear  of 
its  encroaching  upon  the  arc  where  light  of  consider- 
able volume  is  required. 

"In  general,  the  foregoing  can  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  five  conclusions. 

"ist.  Open  Arcs  give  a  higher  maximum  candle- 
power  than  enclosed  arcs  of  corresponding  wattage, 
but  the  maximum  candle-power  is  in  an  undesirable 
direction,  and  the  light  fluctuates  through  very  wide 
limits. 

"Enclosed  Arcs  give  a  higher  candle-power  through 
the  most  useful  angles  from  3°  to  10°  below  the 
horizontal.  The  light  from  the  enclosed  arc  is 
more  uniform  and  steadier,  and  generally  superior 
from  an  illuminating  point  of  view  to  the  open  arc 

"2d.  DirectCurrent  Enclosed  Arcs  produce  slight- 
ly higher  candle-power  than  alternating  enclosed 
arcs  of  corresponding  wattage,  but  so  far  as  illumi- 
nating value  is  concerned,  the  two  lamps  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  on  a  fair  basis  of  equality,  both 
being  superior  to  the  direct  current  open  arc. 

"3d.  Opal  Enclosing  and  Clear  Outer  Globes  will 
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light  relatively  further  than  any  other  combination, 
and  clear  enclosing  globes  sHould  never  be  used  ex- 
cept for  photographic  purposes,  where  actinic  rays 
are  essential. 

"4th.  Small  Unit  Arcs  will  illuminate  proportion- 
ately greater  distances  than  large  units  for  a  given 
expenditure  of  energy. 

"5th.  Incandescent  Lamps  do  not  illuminate  bril- 
liantly to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  street  surface 
to  produce  the  effect  of  good  lighting,  and  are 
therefore  not  comparable  with  arc  lights." 

The  number  of  lamps  required  per  mile  for  pur- 
Numbcrof  poscs  of  Street  lighting  will  naturally  depend  on  a 
petmuc*    variety  of  circumstances,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
ligluS^    distance  between  cross  streets,  length  of  the  blocks, 
etc.;  yet,  generally,  for  such  purposes,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  far  better  general  illumination  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  number  of  smaller  units  of 
light,  and  with,  moreover,  a  higher  economy. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

ARC-LIGHT    CARBONS    AND    ALL-NIGHT    ARC    LAMPS 

"When  night 
Darkens  the  streets." 

— Paradise  Lost,  Book  I,  Line  40B 

PIECES  of  charcoal  or  short  rods  of  gas-retort 
carbons,  although  answering  very  well  for 
the  production  of  electric  light  for  lectures, 
or  for  use  for  a  few  hours  only,  arc  unsuited  for}S?JSS&ai 
use  during  an  entire  night.  They  are  stiU  moreSrw? 
imsuited  for  such  case$  as  lighting  the  inside  of*****^*°*' 
rooms  which  are  dark  even  during  times  of  bright 
sunlight,  and  where,  as  a  consequence,  even  more 
prolonged  running  is  necessary.  Even  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  obtain  such  carbons  in  sufficiently 
great  lengths,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  supply 
the  great  demand  that  soon  arose  from  the  won- 
derful increase  in  the  number  of  arc  lamps  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Fortunately 
for  the  art,  artificial  carbons  can  be  made  of  far 
better  quality  and  greater  length  than  is  possiUe 
from  either  of  the  before-mentioned  sources. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  use  of  arc-light  car-  Bnormous 
bons  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  United  Ixot 
States  census  returns  a  production  is  recorded  of  Jlrb^s! 
nearly  173,000,000  carbons  for  arc  lamps  during 
the  year  1900.     Taking  the  length  of  the  average 
carbon  at  twelve  inches,  this  would  be  equivalent, 
in  round  numbers,  to  32,750  miles  of  carbon  rods 
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placed  end  to  end,  an  amount  sufficient  to  reach 
about  one  and  one-third  times  around  the  earth  at 
the  equator.  The  above  would  certainly  have  been 
much  larger  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  by  the  use 
of  enclosed  carbon-arc  lamps,  renewals  are  required 
but  once  in  every  hundred  hours,  whereas,  with  the 
open-arc  type,  such  renewals  would  have  been  re- 
quired each  twenty-four  hours. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Bunsen  was  the  first  to 
How  the     manufacture  artificial  carbons  for  the  carbon  plates 
c5Sdu?ti5j  ^^  his  voltaic  cell.     In  order  to  improve  the  con- 
ErtifidiS'    ducting  power  of  such  carbons  by  increasing  their 
S[5*ISf      density,  Bunsen,  after  baking  his  carbons,  dipped 
increased.   ^^^^1  in  a  Strong  solution  of  sugar  and  water,  and 
then  again  baked  them.     In  this  way,  the  carbon 
deposited  in  the  porous  mass  increased  its  density, 
and,  consequently,  increased  its  conducting  power. 
At  the  same  time,  the  exposure  of  the  carbon  to  a 
high  temperature  for  a  prolonged  period  also  in- 
creased its  density  and  consequently,  its  conducting 
power. 

In   1846,   Staite  and   Edwards,  who  had  made 
staiteand   numerous  improvements  in  arc  lamps,  invented  a 
aruficw*'  variety  of  artificial  carbons  somewhat  similar  to 
carbons,     ^hose  of  Buuseu,   which,  however,  were  intended 
directly  for  the  purposes  of  artificial  carbons  em- 
ployed in  their  arc  lamps. 

Many  inventions  were  made  in  the  direction  of 
artificial  carbons  for  arc  lights  between  the  years 
iac(^ue.  1846  and  1852.  These  different  inventions  were 
artificial  directed  mainly  to  increasing  the  purity  of  the  car- 
bon and  thus  improving  its  conducting  power,  and 
to  increasing  the  length  of  time  that  the  carbon 
could  be  employed  for  the  production  of  the  arc 


carbons. 
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light.  Jacquelain,  a  Frenchman,  especially  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  artificial  arc-light  car- 
bons. But  the  improvement  in  these  various  direc- 
tions that  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  art  of 
arc  lighting  was  that  of  Archereau,  another  French- Aichereau's 
man,  who  made  a  better  variety  of  carbon  rodsSS^* 
and  plates  by  forming  the  material  into  a  pasty 
mass,  consisting  of  various  pulverized  carbons 
mixed  with  carbonizable  liquids.  It  was  Archereau 
who  first  formed  such  pasty  masses  into  the  desired 
shapes  by  forcing  them  through  a  suitably  shaped 
aperture  by  pressure  obtained  from  a  hydraulic 
press.  Carre,  another  Frenchman,  still  further  im- 
proved this  process.  He  employed  the  following  Otfie> 
mixtures  for  his  carbons;  viz.,  15  parts  of  pureSJ^Ml 
coke,  5  parts  of  calcined  lampblack,  both  reduced 
to  the  shape  of  very  fine  powder  and  mixed  with 
a  syrup  containing  from  7  to  8  parts  of  sugar,  to 
which  a  little  gum  was  added.  This  mixture  was 
made  into  the  required  consistency  with  water,  after 
which  it  was  forced  through  suitable  draw-plates 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  In  order  to  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  a  stiffer  paste  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  water,  the  substance  was  heated  prior  to  being 
placed  in  the  press.  As  the  rods  of  the  artificial 
carbons  came  out  of  the  press  they  were  received  mg  proeM^ 
on  grooved  tables  covered  with  charcoal  dust,  and 
were  then  placed  in  a  furnace,  where  they  were 
heated  to  a  full  red  heat  for  a  period  of  about  five 
hours.  On  their  withdrawal  from  the  furnace  they 
were  again  dipped  into  a  syrup  of  boiling  sugar 
and  reheated,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
density  and  length  of  life. 

In  order  to  still  further  increase  the  density  of 
artificial  carbons  and  so  prolong  their  life,  NapoH, 
another  Frenchman,  conceived  the  idea  of  placing 
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the  artificial  carbons  in  a  vacuous  chamber  after 

pro^^ot   they  had  been  fully  carbonized.    When  the  carbons 

dendty'Sf  wcre  placcd  in  this  vessel,  before  the  vaatum  was 

?IrSl     applied,  the  carbons  were  heated  .for  the  purpose 

of  expelling  all  their  absorbed  gases.     They  were 

then  surrounded  by  a  solution  of  boiling  S)rrup,  and 

subjected  to  a  strong  steam  pressure,  for  the  purpose 

of  driving  the  sugar  solution  throughout  all  parts 

of  their  mass.     On  removal  from  this  vessel,  the 

carbons  were  again  exposed  to  a  prolonged  high 

temperature  'while  out  of  contact  with  the  air.     In 

this  way,  the  quality  of  the  carbons  was  greatly 

improved,  and  their  length  of  life  increased. 


Proceas 

employed 

to-oay  for 

manuiac- 

turin^ 

artificial 

carbons. 


Carboi^s- 
able  flour. 


The  method  employed  in  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  arc*light  carbons  differs  somewhat 
from  any  of  the  before^escribed  methods,  although, 
in  general,  the  processes  are  somewhat  similar.  Vari- 
ous carbonaceous  materials,  such  as  coke,  especially 
petroleum  coke,  lampblack,  ete.,  are  crushed  and 
placed  in  retorts,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature  for  periods  varying  from  lo  to  50 
hours,  according  to  the  character  of  the  carbons 
required.  This  prolonged  heating  improves  the 
purity  of  the  carbons,  and  increases  their  conduc- 
tivity. The  carbon  is  next  ground  into  a  fine  pow- 
der and  bolted,  this  process  producing  a  fine  carbon 
flour.  The  flour  is  then  placed  in  mixing  kettles, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  a  binding  material  consist- 
ing of  crushed  pitch.  These  kettles  are  kept  hot 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  mixing.  After  this  mixture 
has  been  thoroughly  effected,  the  material  is  cooled, 
crushed,  ground  and  bolted,  so  that  a  carbonizable 
flour  is  obtained. 


From  this  point  on,  the  character  of  the  process 
depends  on  the  kind  of  carbon  that  is  to  be  ob- 
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tained.  As  manufactured  to-day,  artificial  carbons 
belong  to  two  classes;  viz.,  they  are  molded  or 
they  are  squirted.  In  molded  carbons  the  car- 
bonizable  flour  is  placed  in  a  steel  mold  and  the 
cover  then  placed  over  it.  The  mold  is  then  slowly 
heated  in  an  oven  until  the  mixture  becomes  pasty,  MoWed 
when  the  mold  is  taken  from  the  oven  and  placed  ca^b^M?^ 
under  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  from  lOO  to  400  tons.  When 
forced  or  squirted  carbons  are  manufactured  the 
process  is  as  follows :  The  carbonizable  paste,  made 
from  the  carbonizable  flour  by  heating,  is  forced 
throu^  a  draw-plate  of  the  proper  proportions  by 
the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press.  As  the  carbons 
issue  from  the  press  they  are  received  on  a  table 
and  cut  into  the  proper  lengths.  Cored  carbons  are 
formed  by  forcing  the  mass,  through  an  aperture  Si^ns. 
shaped  so  as  to  leave  a  cylindrical  opening  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  throughout  the  entire 
carbon.     This  hole  is  then  filled  with  softer  carbon. 

Both  in  the  case  of  molded  and  squirted  carbons, 
after  the  former  have  been  removed  from  the  mold, 
and  after  the  latter  have  been  received  from  the 
hydraulic  press,  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
prolonged  heat,  by  means  of  which  the  volatile  mat- 
ter they  contain  is  driven  off,  and  the  carbonizable 
matter  decomposed,  and  its  carbon  deposited  within 
the  pores  of  the  mass.  This  heating  requires  to  be 
carried  on  slowly,  to  prevent  the  warping  of  tbeMrKSTo' 
carbons.  The  carbons  are  placed  in  a  furnace,  SSionlf* 
where  they  are  covered  with  several  layers  of  sand,  ^^^' 
so  as  to  prevent  access  of  air.  They  are  then  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  a  high  heat  for  a  period  that, 
in  some  cases,  extends  to  several  weeks.  In  this 
way,  carbons  of  remarkable  purity,  uniformity,  con- 
ducting power,  and  long  life  are  obtained. 
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In  order  to  still  further  improve  the  conductivity 
of  carbons,  they  are  sometimes  covered  on  the  out-  ■ 
side  with  a  coating  of  copper,  deposited  on  the 
surface  by  electro-plating.  This  copper  coating  has 
the  eifect  of  preventing  the  carbons  from  burning 
too  rapidly  during  their  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
value  of  the  coating  in  this  respect  may  be  judged 


from  the  fact  that,  while  12  inches  of  ordinary  ^ 
carbon  will  last  10  hours  in  the  ordinary  10  am- 
pere, 45  volt  lamp,  when  no  electro-plating  is  on 
it,  it  will  last  for  14  hours,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, when  electro-plated.  As  a  rule,  only  the 
carbons  that  are  employed  in  open  globes  are 
electro-plated.  Cored  carbons  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
so  protected. 
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The  general  appearance  of  a  solid  carbon  protected 
by  a  copper  plating,  and  a  cored  carbon  not  so  pro-  ^^S"^ 
tected,  is  seen  in  Fig.  97,  the  solid  copper-coated  car-  ^^^*^' 
bon  being  shown  at  the  left-hand  side  and  the  cored 
carbon  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure. 

But  no  matter  how  great  the  care  that  had  been 
taken  in  order  to  increase  the  life  of  the  carbons, 
they  were  not  found,  when  burned  in  the  open  air, 
to  last  for  the  nine  hours  or  longer  during  which 
they  must  continue  to  burn  through  the  long  winter 
nights-  in  high  latitudes.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  Longer 
in  the  lifetime  of  a  carbon  can  be  obtained  by  in-SSS^nf 
creasing  the  length  of  the  carbon  rod,  and,  where  fw?on*?. 
arc  lamps  are  employed  for  outside  illumination,  £5^* 
such  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  carbon  rod  is 
possible,  yet,  if  this  increase  were  carried  too  far, 
the  length  of  the  lamp  would  become  unwieldy, 
where  the  lamp  rod  was  employed,  since  the  length 
of  such  lamp  rod  would  necessarily  be  a§  long  as 
that  of  the  carbon  itself,  as  will  be  seen  in  an  old 
form  of  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  98,  where  the  tall  tube 
C,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  lamp,  receives  the  car- 
bon rod.  This  type  of  lamp,  however,  is  now  gen- 
erally replaced  by  lamps  in  which  the  feeding  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  clamp  that  surrounds  the 
carbon  rod  directly,  thus  doing  away  with  the  lamp 
rod,  and  materially  shortening  the  length  of  the 
lamp.  This  last  feature  is  especially  desirable  for 
inside  illumination  of  rooms,  where  the  ceilings  are 
comparatively  low. 

Means  were  required,  therefore,  in  these  early 
days  in  the  art,  for  devising  some  form  of  arc  lamp 
whose  carbons  would  last  for  a  period  of  nine  hours 
and  over,  or,  as  they  were  generally  called,  some 
form  of  all-night  arc  lamp. 
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Wrigbi-i        One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  all-night  lamps  was 
diak^'p.  that  devised  by  an  Englishman,  named  Wright, 


who  took  out  a  patent  in  England  for  "A  method 
of  producing  a  permanent  light  by  continually  pre- 
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senting  one  or  more  fresh  points  or  surfaces  of 
carbon  or  other  suitable  material  to  the  path  of  the  wrighi'» 
electric  current"     For  this  purpose,  Wright  em-^^f" 
ployed  two  separate  rotating  carbon  disks,  placed  at a'^n^ 
right  angles  to  each  other.     The  rotation  of  the '"*'"■ 
disks  was  obtained  by  means  of  wheelwork,  driven 


Fin.  M-~HuTiioD'i  All-night  Carbon  Arc  Limp.  Note  tbe  fonnation 
of  tte  arc  between  the  end  of  the  carbon  rod  and  the  diik  anuut  the 
surface  of  which  it  retta  when  no  current  is  paaain^c. 

by  a  spring  or  other  prime  mover.  Matters  were 
so  arranged  that  the  disks  were  first  brought  into 
contact,  and  afterward  slowly  separated,  thus  strik- 
ing tile  arc  between  them. 

Wright's,  all-night  lamp  was  modified  by  another 
Englishman    named    Harrison,    who    took    out    4 
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patent  for  it  in  England,  in  1857.  The  general 
"*.ntohi  *  details  of  Harrison's  all-night  lamp  will  be  under- 
disk  tamp,  stood  from  an  examination  of  Fig.  99,  Here  only 
a  single  disk  is  employed,  the  upper  carbon  con- 
sisting of  a  heavy  cylindrical  carbon  rod.  The 
arc  is  struck  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  shown 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  attraction  of 
whose  armature  raises  the  upper  carbon  by  means 
of  a  cord  passing  over  pulleys,  as  shown. 


Fie.  100. — Wallace's  All-night  Rectangular  Carbon  Plate  Arc  Lamp. 
Note  the  fact  Ibat  the  aic  ii  ulablished  at  the  point  between  tlw  tiro 
plalea,  where  the  cirbona  are  nearest  together. 

Another  form  of  all-night  carbon  arc  lamp  de- 
waiiace-a  vised  by  an  American  named  Wallace,  is  shown 
^wlffi  '  in  Fig.  100.  Here  two  rectangular  plates  of  carbon 
are  placed  parallel,  one  vertically  over  the  other. 
The  lower  plate  is  fixed,  and  the  upper  plate  mov- 
able, being  supported  by  the  armature  of  an  electro- 
magnet inclosed  in  the  box  A,  at  the  top  of  the 
lamp.  As  in  the  ordinary  arc  lamp,  when  the  cur- 
rent is  not  passing  the  two  carbons  touch.    As  soon 
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as  the  current  passes,  the  movement  of  the  armature 
of  the  electro-magnet  raises  the  upper  carbon  and 
establishes  the  arc  between  the  two  plates.  Since 
such  plates  are  never  exactly  parallel,  the  arc  is 
started  between  them  through  the  path  of  least  elec- 
tric resistance.  As  soon  as  the  carbon  at  this  part 
is  consumed,  the  arc  moves  to  another  place,  in 
this  way  travelling  along  between  the  two  plates. 
Should  the  distance  between  the  carbons  become 


too  great,  the  upper  carbon  is  fed  toward  the  lower 
carbon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  lamp.  The 
carbons  of  this  lamp  would  last  for  about  one  hun- 
dred hours.  Although  this  regulator  is  extremely 
simple,  yet  the  light  it  produces  is  unsatisfactory, 
on  account  of  the  constant  travelling  of  the  arc. 

A  form  of  lamp  similar  to  the  preceding  is  shown  puKn's 
in  Fig.  101,  and  is  called  the  Pilsen  lamp,  after  the  Hl^h, 'linf 
name  of  its  inventor.    As  in  the  Wallace  lamp,  two 
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carbon  plates  are  employed,  though  of  smaller  width. 
The  upper  carbon  is  movable,  being  attached  to  the  ■ 
core  of  the  solenoidal  coil  S.     Like  the  Wallace 
lamp,  the  light  produced  is  irregular,  due  to  the 
travelling  of  the  arc. 

The  problem  of  producing  a  satisfactory  all-night 
carbon  arc  lamp  was  finally  solved  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  double-carbon  lamp.  Here  there  are  two 
separate  pairs  of  carbons.     The  series  and  shunt 


Fia.   101. — Bruib'i  Double  Cartxin  All-nisht  Lamp. 

magnets,  that  control  the  carbons,  are  so  arranged 
that,  on  the  passage  of  the  current,  only  one  pair  is 
separated.  In  other  words,  the  arc  is  only  formed  be- 
tween one  pair,  the  other  pair  remaining  at  too  great 
a  distance  apart  to  have  the  arc  established  between 
them.  As  soon  as  the  pair  of  carbons  that  are  main- 
taining the  arc  are  consumed,  the  current  is  auto- 
matically switched  over  to  the  other  pair.  A  double- 
carbon  lamp  of  the  Brush  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  102, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.     In  order  that  only 
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a  single  pair  of  the  carbons  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  arc  between  them  at  any  one  time,  thCdiSwe- 
double  ring  clamp  or  clutch  K,  shown  at  the  topSc*iamp. 
of  the  figure,  has  one  pair  of  jaws,  that  is,  those 
connected  with  the  clamp  W^,  wider  than  the 
other  at  W^.  Consequently,  on  the  attraction  of  the 
lifting  magnet,  the  clutch  W^,  connected  with  the 
wider  jaws,  is  first  lifted,  and  thus  separates  its 
carbons  higher  than  the  other,  so  that  the  arc  is  first 
established  between  the  carbons  connected  with  W* ; 
for,  although  both  rods  are  lifted  at  each  movement 
of  the  armature,  yet  the  distance  between  the  car- 
bons connected  with  W^  is  too  great  to  permit  the 
arc  to  form  between  them.  When,  however,  the 
carbons  connected  with  W*  are  consumed,  so  that 
the  distance  between  them  becomes  too  great  for 
the  arc  to  be  continued,  then  the  other  pair  is 
brought  into  action,  and  so  remain  until  consumed. 

The  double-carbon  arc  lamp  is  generally  employed 
on  series-connected  open-globe  lamps.     Its  mechan-.^^^    ^ 
ism  is  simple,  and  its  operation  satisfactory.     For^iamp^ 
indoor  lighting,  where  multiple-connected  enclosed  m  aii-night 
arc  lamps  are  now  generally  employed,  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  life  of  the  carbons  has  prac- 
tically solved  the  problem  of  the  all-night  arc  lamp, 
,  since,  in  this  way,  lamps  can  be  readily  obtained 
which  will  not  need  recarbonino*  for  periods  as  great 
as  say  1 50  hours. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT    LAMPS 

"It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  alternating -current  arc  is  a 
sequence  of  direct -current  arcs,  alternating  in  polarity,  and 
that  each  wave  of  current  produces  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
all  the  attributes  of  the  direct-current  arc.  The  hot  positive 
carbon  with  its  white  hot  crater,  from  which  extends  the  fan- 
shaped  blue  light  of  the  arc  to  the  small  white  tip  of  the 
colder  negative  carbon,  will  be  seen  to  die  away,  and  all 
light  goes  out  except  the  glow  of  the  red-hot  carbons,  and 
then  light  appears  again  with  the  current  reversed." — Alter- 
nating Arc  Lamps:  Puffer 

HE  advantages  possessed  by  alternating  elec- 
tric currents  for  high-tension  transmission 
render  arc  lamps  by  means  of  alternating- 
electric  currents  very  advantageous  in  many  respects. 
wgM  o'f  Where  the  lamps  are  scattered,  and  are  situated  at 
?icctric"u?-  comparatively  great  distances  from  the  centre  of  dis- 
artificSfii-  tribution,  alternating  currents  can  be  transmitted 
lumination.  ^^^^  ^^^  couductiug  liucs  at  high  pressures,  and 

transformed  to  lower  pressures  by  means  of  step- 
down  transformers  inserted  between  the  line  circuits 
and  the  lamps. 

Alternating-current  arc  lamps  are  employed  both 

on  constant-current  and  on  constant-potential  cir- 

Aiternating  cuits.     Sincc,  iu  such  lamps,  the  lower  carbon  is  con- 

Faropy'ior    sumcd  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  upper  carbon,  when 

cSr?ent  and  such  lamps  are  furnished  with  enclosed  globes  the 

po"emiai    globcs  are  required  to  be  of  comparatively  great 

length,  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  a  long  negative 

carbon.      This  is  necessary,  since  the  time  during 
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which  the  lamp  can  be  maintained  without  recarbon- 
ing  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  negative  carbon. 
With  six  inches  in  length  of  negative  carbon  on  an 
alternating-current  enclosed  arc  lamp,  this  carbon 
will  last,  with  the  pressures  ordinarily  employed,  for 
a  period  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  hours. 

For  enclosed  arc  lamps,  operated  in  series  on  at-  c. 
temating-current  circuits,  a  constant-current  trans- 5 
former  is  necessary,  so  that  the  current  strength  of '" 


the  circuit  shall  be  maintained  constant,  no  matter 
how  many  lamps  may  be  cut  out  or  cut  into  the  cir- 
cuit, up  to  the  full  load.  This  transformer  is  situ- 
ated in  the  central  station  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
automatically  adjusts  the  distance  between  its  pri- 
mary and  secondary  coils,  so  as  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant current,  notwithstanding  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  lamps  in  operation. 

A  constant-current  transformer,  of  the  General 

Electric  Cwnpany's  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  103.  Here 

Vol.  IL-iu 
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the  primary  and  secondary  coils  consist  of  flat  coils 
placed  around  a  laminated  core,  of  the  double  mag- 
netic circuit  type.  This  circuit  is  provided,  as  shown, 
iSSric     with  three  vertical  limbs.     Where  the  transformer  is 
SJSSi"?**  intended  to  supply  current  for  frcwi  twenty-five  to 
ira'S."^      thirty-five  lamps,  tiie  primary  and  secondary  coils  are 
former,      placed,  respectively,  at  the  bottom  and  tx)p  of  the 
transformer.     One  of  these  coils,  generally  the  lower 
or  the  primary,  is  fixed,  while  the  other  is  balanced 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  readily  moving  toward  or  from 
the  lower  coil.     This  is  accomplished  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  counter-weight,  so  adjusted  that  it  will  ex- 
actly balance  the  movable  coil  when  the  repulsion, 
which  will  take  place  between  the  coils  as  soon  as 
currents  are  passing  through  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, is  taken  into  account.     Any  increase  in  the 
strength  of  such  current,  caused  by  cutting  out  the 
lights  on  the  circuit,  is  prevented  from  taking  place 
by  the  movable  coil  being  repelled  from  the  station- 
ary coil,  on  account  of  the  mutual  repulsion  existing 
between  them.     This  moves  the  secondary  over  the 
^^uuSot  primary,  and  so  decreases  the  amount  of  flux  passing 
?i^t*"^  through  it,  and,  hence,  the  amount  of  voltage  it  pro- 
duces.    On  the  contrary,  any  decrease  in  the  current 
strength,  which  would  tend  to  be  caused  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lamps  in  the  circuit,  will  be 
prevented  by  the  counter-weight  moving  the  second- 
ary coil  nearer  to  the  primary,  and  so  permitting  the 
secondary  to  produce  a  greater  voltage  by  reason  of 
the  greater  amount  of  flux  passing  through  it.     In 
constant-current  transformers,  intended  to  supply  a 
great  number  of  lamps,  two  primary  and  two  sec- 
ondary coils  are  employed.     In  such  cases  the  pri- 
mary coils  are  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
transformer,  arid  the  two  movable  secondaries  are 
so  balanced  as  to  be  able  to  move  readily  toward  or 
from  the  primaries.      Another  view  of  a  General 
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Electric  Company's  constant-current  transfonner, 
with  the  counter-weight  in  position,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  104. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  alternating-current  elec- 
tro-magnets would  be  impracticable,  since  the  polar- 
ity is  changed  with  every  change  in  the  direction  of  ^'J™''"' 
the  current.     In  point  of  fact,   however,  when  an^^^ 
alternating  electric  current  is  sent  through  a  mag- 
netizing coil,  there  will  be  produced  a  continuous 


Pio.    104. — Anotbet    View    oi    G«neril     Etectrk    Compinr'i    ConiUnt- 
cunenl  Truufonner  for  Seriei-connected  Lamp). 

attraction  of  the  armature.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
alternating-current  magnets  can  be  employed  for  the 
regulation  of  arc  lamps.  When  such  magnets  are 
provided  with  cores,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
these  be  thoroughly  laminated,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  setting  up  of  eddy  currents.  When  a  solenoidal 
coil  is  employed  with  a  thoroughly  laminated  core,  it 
is  found  that  such  a  core  possesses  the  valuable  prop- 
erty of  being  attracted  with  greater  force  when  the 
core  is  projecting  outside  the  solenoidal  coil, 

A  General  Electric  Company's  series  alternating- 
current  arc  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  105,     Since  this 
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lamp  is  intended  for  use  on  a  series  circuit,  it  must 
contain  both  a  series  and  a  shunt  magnet  It  oper- 
ates on  the  differential  principle,  already  explained 
in  connection  with  direct-current  series-connected 
lamps.  In  this  lamp  the  cores  of  the  magnets  are 
laminated,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by  eddy  currents.  A 
starting  resistance  is  provided  as  in  all  alternating 
series  lamps.  A  mechanical  cut-out  is  provided  in 
case  of  accidents  to  the  carbons  or  on  opening  the 


Pio.    loj. — General    Electric    Company's    Altemating<urrent    Lsiap    for 

circuit  of  any  lamp.  This  cut-out,  as  seen  in  the 
figure,  is  attached  to  a  hanger  bar,  which  is  in- 
sulated, so  as  to  stand  the  test  of  a  constant  pressure 
of  40,000  volts.  The  hanger  bar  is  capable  of  hold- 
"""rt"  '"S  ^  weight  of  700  lb.,  a  wide  margin  of  safety, 
•Clamp,  since  the  weight  of  the  lamp  itself  is  only  30  lb.  A 
series  alternating-current  lamp,  provided  with  its 
outer  globe  and  a  reflecting  shade,  and  suspended 
to  the  line  circuit,  is  shown  in  Fig.  ro6.     The  box  at 
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the  top  of  the  figure  is  provided  with  a  mechanical 
switch  for  placing  the  lamp  in  or  removing  it  from 
the  circuit. 

Series-connected    alternating-current    arc    lamps 
have  proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  general  m„ui- 
purposes  of  street  illumination,  but  are  unsuited  for  l«S°)j. 
inside  illumination,  sucli  as  department  stores,  mills,  uc"^!^ 
and  factories,  by  reason  of  their  dangerous  pressure. 
The  use  of  series-connected  alternating-current  en- 


closed arc  lamps  offers  considerable  advantages  over 
ordinary  open  arc  lamps.  The  light,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  steadier,  its  daylight  value  can  be  made  to 
approach  more  nearly  that  of  sunlight;  moreover, 
the  cost  of  the  lamp  maintenance  is  considerably 
reduced,  since  the  lamps  require  to  be  trimmed  or 
recarboned  only  once  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

The  enclosed  alternating-current  arc  lamp,  when 
employed  for  out-door  illumination,  may  be  sus- 
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pended  from  a  mast-arm.  When  reflectors  are  em- 
rlit'eso'f  ployed,  which  are  generally  formed  of  porcelain, 
ternSto^'  the  kmps  can  be  placed  nearer  to  the  ground  than 
limps,  ii^  the  case  of  open  arcs.  This  is  a  marked  advan- 
tage, since,  with  the  open  arc  lamps,  which  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  high  poles,  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  light  is  obtained  at  the  loss  of  consider- 
able intensity  of  its  illuminating  power.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  light  of  the  enclosed  arc  lamp  is 
such  that  these  lamps  can  be  placed  near  to  the  ob- 
ject to  be  illumined.  These  lamps,  when  employed 
for  street  lighting  with  reflectors,  are  generally 
placed  at  a  distance^  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  general  belief  in 
the  advantages  of  enclosed  alternating-current  arc 
lamps  is  found  in  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  use 
of  such  lamps.  Between  the  years  1895  and  1896, 
there  were  comparatively  few  alternating  open  arc 
lamps,  lamps  in  use.  During  1896,  from  1,000  to  1,500 
alternating  lamps  were  introduced  by  the  central 
stations.  In  1897,  the  first  satisfactory  enclosed 
alternating  lamp  was  made  commercially  successful, 
and  from  this  time  on,  the  growth  has  been  rapid 
and  constant.  In  the  years  1897  and  1898,  nearly 
30,000  lamps  were  installed;  during  1899,  30,000 
additional  lamps  were  required;  during  1900,  be- 
tween 50,000  and  60,000  lamps  were  installed ;  and 
an  increase  is  still  going  on. 


Phenom- 
enal in- 
crease in 
use  of  al- 
ternating 
current 
enclosed 
arc 


The  following  conclusions,  reached  by  a  commit- 
tee on  light,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Legislation, 
of  Cincinnati,  in  1901,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
different  systems  employed  for  street  lighting  in 
St,  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny, Edgewood  Borough,  Baltimore,  Washington 
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City,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Hartford,  Boston, 
appear  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  actual  facts  t 

"The  experience  of  your  committee,  therefore, 
in  all  these  cities  visited  would  tend  to  show  that  ™ch3*b^ 
electric  lighting  of  the  open  type  or  enclosed  lamps  SSXht  aj>. 
gives  a  better  illtunination  than  either  gas  or  gaso-  SlSiSi^^ 
line  lamps,  either  of  the  open  flame  type  or  equipped  L^jiSauoa 
with  incandescent  gas  burners.     The  consensus  oOSomiaag 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  enclosed  arc  lamp  is  mtS^ 
superior  to,  and  an  improvement  on,  the  open  type  u^t'infr. 
of  arc  lamp,  and  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  inclosed 
arc  lamps  the  alternating  is  better  than  the  direct- 
current  type,  because  a  greater  portion  of  the  light 
is  thrown  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  because, 
therefore,  the  general  illumination  of  the  street  is 
more  uniform.    Another  advantage  of  the  alternat- 
ing-current t3rpe  of  lamp  is  that  lamps  of  1,200 
candle-power  can  be  used,  if  desired,  from  the  same 
dynamo  that  furnishes  the  2,000  candle-power  lamps, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  the  smaller  candle- 
power  a  greater  number  of  them  can  be  used  at  the 
same  cost  per  year  for  lighting,  enabling  the  lamps 
to  be  placed  much  closer  together.    The  use  of  an 
increased  number  of  lamps,  giving  the  same  amount 
of  light  more  evenly  distributed,  and  at  no  greater 
cost,  would  be  an  object  well  worth  striving  for." 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau,  for  October, 
1900,  in  giving  results  of  the  12th  Census  of  the 
United  States,  states  that  above  150  cities,  having  states 
populations  of  25,000  and  upward,  have  replaced  Bureau 
open  arcs  and  installed  enclosed  arcs  in  their  stead.  ?or  1900  on 

*         ,  ,  increase  of 

The  installation  of  enclosed  arcs  for  street  lie:hting:«»jcio»«J 

*-  .,,^<.  ri  .r**  altcrnat- 

has  been  so  rapid  that  fifty-one  of  these  cities,  or  ing-current 

*•  "^  arc  lamps 

thirty-three  per  cent  of  all,  have  permanently  adopted  {f'^^^^^ 
arc  lights  of  the  enclosed  type.    It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  out  of  the  fifty-one  cities  thus  referred  to 
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which  have  adopted  enclosed  arcs  and  abandoned 
open  arcs,  twenty-six  have  a  population  of  50,000, 
while  ten  of  them  have  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more,  according  to  the  Census  of  1900. 

Where  a  single  arc  lamp  is  to  be  taken  from  a 
high-pressure  circuit,  the  high-pressure  wires  are 
dSi^tSSl  connected  to  the  primary  of  a  step-down  trans- 
former, the  secondary  terminals  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  terminals  of  the  arc  lamp,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  107.     In  this  circuit  a  meter  has  been  placed 


former. 


i^a 


duuerlgr 
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Fig.  107. — Circait  Connectiona  of  Alternating-current  Lamp.  Note 
the  connections  of  the  secondary  mains  with  the  electric  meter,  switch, 
•ad  arc  lamp. 

in  the  secondary  circuit,  so  as  to  determine  the  time 
during  which  the  current  has  been  supplied  to  the 
lamp,  thus  fixing  the  proper  charge  for  service 

Where  constant-potential  mains  are  already  in- 
stalled for  the  supply  of  incandescent  lamps,  alter- 
nating-current lamps  may  be  employed,  connected 
with  such  mains  in  parallel.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  three  lamps  are  to  be  connected  in  parallel  to 
such  constant-potential  mains,  and  that  the  mains  are 
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supplied  with  a  constant  electric  pressure  of  say 
from  so  to  300  volts.    Suppose,  moreover,  that  the 
lamps  employed  operate  best  with  a  pressure  of  33 
volts.    Now  there  are  three  ways  in  which  the  pres-  toS^SJS^nt 
sure  of  50  to  100  volts  on  the  constant-potential  ^i;^?. 
main  can  be  reduced  to  the  33  volts  required  for  the  £SSf.*** 
proper  operation  of  the  lamp.    These  three  methods 
are  shown  in  connection  with  Fig.  108,  where  s  s 
represents  the  constant-potential  mains,  carrjring  say 


o  or* 


o    O  T* 


o  o  r* 


^)m» 


if\ 


Fio.  108. — Three  Methods  of  Reducing  Pressure  of  Alternating-current 

Lamp  to  Constant-potential  Mains. 

either  50  or  100  volts  alternating  pressure;  T,  T*, 
'P,  T^,  represents  safety- fuse  cut-outs;  H*,  H^,  H®, 
are  switches  for  controlling  the  arc  lamps  A^,  A^,  A*. 


At  A*,  in  addition  to  the  switch  FP,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  choking  coil  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  for  econ'^my^' 
such  purposes,  an  economy  coil.    This  coil  is  so  pro-  ^°'^* 
portioned  as  to  cut  down  the  pressure  to  say  the 
thirty-three  volts  necessary  for  the  proper  operation 
of  the  lamp  A*.     At  A*,  in  addition  to  the  switch 
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IP,  there  is  provided  a  resistance,  R,  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  cut  down  the  pressure  to  thirty-three 
JilTstance  volts.     At  A',  in  addition  to  the  switch  H*,  there 
diwtT*^  is  provided  a  step-down  transformer,  ^,which  supplies 
former.    ^  pfessure  of  about  thirty-five  volts.     A  small  re- 
sistance, r,  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  secondary,  is 
provided  to  maintain  the  pressure  of  the  lamp  ter- 
minals at  about  the  thirty-five  volts  required  for  its 
proper  operation.     Of  the  three  methods  described 
above,  that  of  the  economy  coil  is  the  simplest  and 
the  most  economical,  since  it  requires  a  smaller  ex- 
penditure of  energy  than  either  the  resistance  or 
the  step-down  transformer. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

ARC-LAMP     FIXTURES    AND    APPURTENANCES 

"The  sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out;  . 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark." 

— The  Ancient  Manner:    Coleridgb 

IN  any  system  of  arc  lighting  the  lamps  are  hung 
or  suspended  where  they  will  best  illumine  the 
spaces  to  be  lighted.  Various  methods  for  sus- 
pending such  lights  are  employed,  but  whatever  bemSt^** 
the  method,  means  must  be  provided  so  that  the  f^^bie. 
attendant  or  lamp  trimmer  can  readily  reach  the 
lamp  for  properly  cleaning  the  lamp  and  its  globes, 
and  for  replacing  the  carbons  that  have  been  con- 
sumed during  the  maintenance  of  the  arc.  This  re- 
placing of  the  carbons  is  generally  called  recar- 
boning. 

For  out-door  lighting  a  number  of  high  candle- 
power  arc  lamps  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  top  of 
a  tall  pole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  109.  Where  the  spaces  iighSag. 
to  be  lighted  are  sufficiently  open  this  method  of 
illumination  produces  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  full 
moonlight.  The  improvements,  however,  that  have 
recently  been  made  in  enclosed  arc  lamps,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  produce  a  much  more  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  light,  and  which,  when  of  the  low- 
economy  or  low-current  type,  can  be  employed  in 
greater  numbers,  render  it  possible  to  obtain  a  more 
uniform  and  better  distribution  of  the  light  by  plac- 
ing the  lamps  near  the  surface  to  be  illumined. 
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Such  a  method  is  less  wasteful  than  when  the  lamps 
m^SSSli  ^re  placed  at  the  top  of  a  high  pole  or  tower.  Where, 
u^ps  are  howcver,  "the  tower  system  of  electric  lighting,  as  this 
^'^h^  method  is  called,  is  employed,  means  must  be  pro- 
sier      vided   for  the  lamp  trimmer  to  reach  the  lamps. 

This  is  afforded  either  by  means  of  steps  or  ladders. 


FtO.  109. — SysteiD  of  Tower  Arc  Lightios.  Although  ■  pleuaol  and 
well  diffuacd  lishtins  i*  ensured,  ytt  the  vnount  of  light  received  br 
objects  Dear  tbe  ground  ii  comparatively  small. 


Sometimes,  however,  means  are  adopted  for  read- 
^^^      ily  lowering  the  arc  lamp.    This  can  be  done  as  rep- 
gj^^J^y  resented  in  Fig.  1 10,  where  an  iron  frame  supporting 
J^?^       the  lamp  can  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as 
to  permit  it  to  be  readily  reached  by  the  lamp  trim- 
mer.   A  conical  hood  placed  above  the  lamp  serves 
to  protect  it  frtxn  the  weather.  Since  the  inside  of 
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this  hood  is  smooth  and  whitened,  it  also  acts  as  a 
reflector. 

Another  method  of  suspension  is  that  shown  in 
Fig.  III.      This  is  called  a  cross-wire  suspension, £S 
and  is  sometimes  employed  for  hanging  a  lamp  di- 
rectly over  the  middle  of  a  street.     Here  the  lamp 


can  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  cord, 
C  C  C  C.  In  many  forms  of  supports,  such,  for 
example,  as  pde  supports,  shadows  are  cast  by  the 
pole.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  various  methods  are 
adopted  for  supporting  the  lamp  outside  of  the  di- 
rect line  of  the  pole.  To  avoid  this  the  lamp  is"J5 
attached  to  arms  that  project  beyond  the  pole     In 
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Hanger 
boarai. 


such  cases  a  very  convenient  method  for  readily 
raising  or  lowering  the  lamp  is  by  what  is  called 
the  mast-arm  support,  as  in  Fig.  112,  where  the 
mast-arm  consists  of  a  main  rod  formed  of  iron 
tubing  with  guy  rods  and  cross  rods  for  stiffening 
and  supporting  it  on  a  frame  or  bracket  directly 
mounted  on  the  pole.  This  arrangement  permits 
the  lamp  to  be  lowered  to  the  side  of  the  pole  where 
it  can  readily  be  reached  by  the  lamp  trimmer. 

Various  forms  of  switches  operated  by  hand  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  arc  lamp  in 


Fi&  III.— CroM-wire  Stispeiisioii  for  Arc  Lamp.      Note  the  meaitt  em- 
ployed for  lowering  the  lamp. 

a  circuit  or  removing  it  from  the  same.  Such 
switches  were  formerly  placed  on  a  board,  called  a 
hanger  board,  to  which  the  lamp  was  suspended. 
Hanger  boards  are  now  generally  displaced  by  in- 
sulated hangers,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  io6,  the 
switch  being  placed  directly  below  such  hanger.  The 
switch  shown  in  Fig.  113,  instead  of  being  placed 
either  on  the  lamp  or  on  the  hanger,  is  supported 
on  a  wall  or  post,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  readily 
reached  by  the  lamp  trimmer.  Such  switches,  how- 
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ever,   should  never  be  placed  where  they  can  be 
readily  reached  by  the  general  public.  This  is  es-i??lf^^p 
pecially  true  in  the  case  of  series  arcs,  where  the**^*^*^^* 
pressure  employed  on  the  entire  line  is  high,  and, 
consequently,  dangerous,  should  contacts  occur  so 
as  to  permit  a  person  incautiously  handling  the  lamp 


Fig.  iia. — Mast-arm  Support  for  Arc  Lamp.    Note  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  here  to  cast  shadows  in  the  space  directly  below  the  lamp. 

to  be  exposed  to  the  entire  pressure.  The  hand 
switch  represented  in  the  above  figure,  is  so  arranged 
that  the  mains  of  the  switch-handle  automatically 
display  the  words  "on"  or  "off,"  thus  indicating 
the  position  occupied  by  the  switch. 


For  the  ready  control  of  lamps  employed  for  in- 
door illumination,  such,  for  example,  as  in  depart- 
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ment  stores,  where  the  lamps  are  connected  to  con- 
stant-potential mains,  a  variety  of  suspension,  called 
the  "ceiling  board,"  is  employed.  Here,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  114,  the  insulated  suspension  hanger  is  at- 


Fio.  113. — Ucchviicil  Cat-ont  Switch  for  Are  Lamp. 

tadied  to  a  porcelain  block,  through  which  the  con- 
ductors connected  with  the  mains  pass,  ready  for 
connection  with  the  lamp  terminals. 

For   in-door  lighting,  considerable  difficulty  is 
sometimes  experienced  where  heavy  machinery  is 


Mullipk-r^miecled  / 


employed,  as  in  weaving  mills,  where  high-backed 
looms  are  installed,  or  in  machine-shops,  where 
either  stationary  or  travelling  cranes  are  used,  in  in- 
suring that  uniform  distribution  of  light  which  is 
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required  for  the  examination,  say  at  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  feet  from  the  lamps,  of  the  fine  threads 
employed  in  weaving,  or  the  high-grade  machine 
tool-work  employed  in  machine-shops.      For  such 
purposes,  the  use  of  a  shade  is  necessary.    Here  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  employ  shades  that  cut  off  too  SSTiS*^ 
much  light.    The  shape  of  the  shade  will  depend  on  Sn  ump 
the  proportion  of  light  which  it  is  desired  to  throw  Swacter 
directly  on  the  object  to  be  illumined,  as  compared  SuiJi^ 
with  the  amount  of  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  '***"*    ' 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room.     Where  these  are 
whitened,  as  should  generally  be  done  for  in-door 
illumination,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
light  is  required  to  be  thrown  on  the  object  by  re- 


FiG.  115. — Shades  and  Reflectors  for  Enclosed  Arc  Lamps. 

flection  from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  the  full  porce- 
lain shade,  shown  at  No.  3,  of  Fig. '115,  throws  too 
much  of  its  light  directly  downward,  and  permits 
too  little  to  reach  the  walls  and  ceiling,  so  that  the 
porcelain  shade,  seen  at  No.  4,  is  preferable.  For 
factories,  where  porcelain  shades  are  liable  to  break- 
age, metallic  shades,  such  as  represented  in  Nos.  i 
and  2)  are  preferable. 

,  In  some  cases,  where  it  is  desired  to  throw  the 
light  upward,  a  form  of  inverted  arc  lamp  is  em- 
ployed, such  as  seen  in  Fig.  116.  Here  the  Positive  Jjj^Jj* 
carbon  is  placed  below  the  negative.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  generally  better  to  arrange  the  lamp  mechanism 
so  as  to  feed  the  negative  carbon.    In  inverted  arc 
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lamps  the  negative  carbons  may  be  made  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  positive,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
more  rapid  consumption,  due  to  the  heated  ^ses 
rising  from  the  arc.  For  arc  lamps  globes  of 
various  shapes  are  employed,  such,  for  example,  as 
those  represented  in  Fig.  117.  Considerable  care  is 
necessary  as  regards  the  character  of  the  globe  em- 
ployed, since,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  made,  an  ap- 


Fio.  116. — Inverted  Arc  Lamp.     Nole  here  that  the  negttiTe  caiboa  it 

preciable  loss  occurs  during  the  transmission  of  light 
through  it.  Globes  are  formed  either  of  clear  trans- 
parent glass,  or  opal  glass,  or  of  translucent  glass 
and  opal  glass,  called  alabaster.  Arc-light  globes* 
are  either  blown  or  molded.  In  either  case  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  irregularities  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass,  since  such  irr^ularities  in  the 
globes  will  produce  marked  unevenness  In  the  illumi- 
nation.    As  a  rule,  molded  globes  are  preferable  to 
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blown  globes,  but,  even  here,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  irregularities  in  the  light  produced  by 
variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass  at  the  joints 
of  the  mold. 


According  to  Professor  Crocker,  the  loss  of  light 
in  passing  through  transparent  globes  amounts  toif^tby 
as  much  as  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.     Unless  {hr^h 
care  is  taken,  however,  to  keep  the  globes  clean,  this  ^^^^^' 


Fio.  XI 7. — Various  Shapes  of  Outer  Globes  for  Arc  Lamps.  Note  that 
dome  of  the  globes  are  open  at  both  top  and  bottom,  while  some  are  open 
only  at  one  end. 

loss  may  be  even  more  than  twice  as  great  Opal 
globes  may  cause  a  loss  varying  from  twenty  per 
cent  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  this,  in  the  case  of 
thick  opal  globes,  many  sometimes  reach  as  high 
as  fifty  per  cent.  With  alabaster  globes  the  loss  is 
even  greater,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  high  as 
from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent.  Sometimes  the  upper 
part  of  the  globe  is  left  clear  and  the  lower  part 
ground.    The  clear  part  may  either  be  the  upper  half 
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of  the  globe,  such  as,  for  example,  in  department 
stores,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  lig^t  is  to  be 
thrown  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  for  diflfusion,  and 
the  smaller  proportion  thrown  directly  downward; 
or,  U  vertical  half  of  the  globe  may  be  ground,  as, 
for  example,  in  show  windows,  where  the  clear  half 
of  the  globe  faces  the  window,  and  the  ground 
half  is  turned  toward  the  observer. 


Fto.  iiS. — "HalaphiBe"  for  Arc  Lamp,  a  farm  of  outer  Klobe  depend- 
ing OD  nflection  and  refraction  of  the  light.  Note  the  fict  thil  thii 
globe  ma  to  throw  moat  of  tbc  light  downwird. 

An  improved  form  of  glass  globe,  called  the 
"holophane,"  ensures  an  excellent 'distribution  of  the 
light.  Here  the  entire  globe  is  made  of  clear  glass, 
but  the  outer  surface  is  molded  in  the  shape  of  hol- 
low prismatic  rings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 18.  The  in- 
clination of  the  faces  of  the  rings  differs  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe.     They  are  so  arranged  that  the 
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light  Striking  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  is  reflected 
generally  downward,  while  that  striking  the  remain- 
ing rings  emerges  from  the  globe  either  horizon- 
tally, or  in  a  direction  below  the  horizontal  line. 
In  order  to  ensure  a  still  better  general  diffusion 
of  the  light,  the  globe  is  also  ribbed  vertically.  An 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  holophane  arises  from  the  J^n  t? Ih^" 
fact  that,  for  its  proper  operation,  the  position  of  SSophanes. 
the  arc  should  be  maintained  constant,  or  the  lamp 
should  be  of  the  focusing  type.  -Lamps  of  this 
description  are  much  more  difficult  to  keep  in  order, 
and  much  more  expensive  than  the  lamps  ordinarily 
employed. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

FOCUSING  LAMPS  OR  ARC-LIGHT   PROJECTORS 

"Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land 
And  lik6  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea." 

—The  Golden  Year:  Tennyson 


F 


OR  purposes  where  reflectors  or  lenses  are 
employed  to  throw  the  light  of  the  arc  in  one 
direction  as  a  more  or  less  parallel  beam,  it 
uS^*f°*^  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  position  of  tiie  arc 
despite  changes  in  the  length  of  the  carbons  due  to 
their  consumption.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  both  the  carbons,  the  positive 
cafbon  being  fed  about  twice  as  rapidly  as  the 
negative.    Such  lamps  are  called  focusing  lamps. 

Focusing  lamps  are  employed  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.    At  sea,  for  example,  they  are  employed 
for  searchlights  for  discovering  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  detecting  the  approach  of  torpedo 
different  *^  boats,  or  for  the  general  illumination  of  the  ocean 
Fo/?SSi   off  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast.     Focusing  lamps 
lamps  are   are  also  employed  in  the  illumination  of  lighthouses, 
cmpoy  .  ^^  enable  ships  to  determine  their  location;  in  the- 
atres for  scenic  effects,  for  projecting  lanterns,  for 
electric  headlights  for  locomotives,  and  for  a  variety 
of  other  purposes. 

Since  in  searchlights  it  is  desired  that  all  the 
light  shall  be  thrown  in  one  direction  only,  the  car- 
bons are  not,  as  a  rule,  placed  vertically  over  one 
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another,  as  in  ordinary  arc  lights,  but  are  inclined 
away  from  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  to  be 
projected,  so  that  the  rays  of  maximum  intensity 
shall,  on  the  whole,  issue  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal 
direction.  An  examination  of  Fig.  1 19,  at  the  right-  pftlrtSn. 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  will  show  how  inclined  car-  iPghjL'^^'*" 
bons  expose  a  greater  portion  of  the  positive  crater 
in  the  general  direction  in  which  it  is  desired  that 
the  greatest-  amount  of  light  shall  issue.  Sometimes, 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  carbons  that  are 
placed  vertically  one  over  the  other,  by  moving  or 
shifting  the  positive  carbon  a  little  to  one  side,  as 


Fic.  119. — Positions  of  Carbons  in  Poetising  Carbon  Arc  Lamp.  Note 
that  in  both  of  the  positions  here  represented,  the  light  from  the  highly 
heated  positive  crater  can  be  readily  thrown  out  in  a  general  horizontal 
direction. 


shown  in  Fig.  1 19,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  dis- 
placed carbons  are  caused  to  issue  from  the  lamp  in 
a  direction  approximately  parallel,  either  by  reflec- 
tion from  mirrors,  or  by  refraction  from  lenses, 
placed  back  of  the  arc. 


High-grade  searchlights  are  generally  provided 
with  a  lamp  mechanism  containing  both  a  direct- 
current  or  series  magnet,  and  a  shunt  magnet.  Very 
small  focusing  lamps  are  sometimes  operated  by 
hand,  but  this  is  objectionable,  unless  the  lamps  are 


mechuilam 
%lit. 
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to  be  employed  for  a  very  short  length  of  time. 
A  lamp  mechanism  of  the  automatic  focusing  type, 
such  as  is  employed  in  searchlights,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
I20.  Since  the  candle-power  of  the  searchlight  is 
high,  large  carbons  are  employed,  in  order  to  per- 


FlO.   1*0.— 'Automatic  Pocuudk  A 
fact  that  bete,  u  ii  gcnerilly  the  o 

mit  an  increase  in  t^e  area  of  the  positive  crater 
that  will  attend  the  employment  of  large  currents. 
The  positive  and  negative  carbons  are  shown  re- 
spectively at  P  and  N.  The  direct-current  electro- 
magnet, M,  by  the  attraction  of  its  armature,  de- 
presses the  lever  LL,  and  thus  separates  the  car- 
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tons,  establishing  the  arc  between  them.  When 
this  arc  becomes  too  long,  a  shunt  magnet,  placed  in 
the  base  of  the  lamp  mechanism,  by  the  attracticm  of 
its  armature,  permits  a  screw-shaft,  SS,  to  be  driven 
so  as  to  bring  the  carbons  tc^ether.  W  is  a  device 
operated  by  hand,  and  provided  so  as  to  permit  the 


Fig.  ijt. — Foendns  Lamp  tad  Mirror  far  Searchlight.  Note  that  in 
this  ate  the  light  of  the  arc  is  directed  toward  the  reflector  in  the  back 
of  the  reflector  box,  and  that  the  light  after  reflection  poues  out  of  the 
front  of  the  reflector  box. 

operator  to  move  the  positive  carbon  to-and-fro,  so 
as  to  expose  its  crater  in  the  best  direction. 

The  lamp  mechanism   shown  in  the  preceding  varioM 
figure  is  placed  inside  a  cylindrical  projector  box,  as  'tS?'"" 
shown  in  Fig.  121.    In  the  rear  of  the  box  is  placed  •'c-iiew 
a  reflector  made  of  silvered  copper  or  glass.     In 
Vol.  ir.— 11 
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high-class  projectors,  this  reflector  is  always  made 
of  glass,  as  is  the  case  in  the  projector  shown  in 
Fig.  121,  where  a  g^ass  reflector.  A,  has  two  curved 
surfaces,  whidi,  however,  are  nof  parallel  to  one 
another,  so  that  the  glass  is  thicker  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Since  this  difference  in  thickness 
renders  the  glass  reflector  liable  to  crack,  in  the  high- 
est grade  of  instruments,  it  is  made  in  the  form  of 
a  parabolic  glass  reflector,  coated  with  silver. 

Screen  shutters  are  placed  in  front  of  the  case  to 
prevent  the  direct  rays  from  leaving  the  projector. 


These  shutters  throw  the  rays  back  on  to  the  re- 
flector, so  that  all  the  light  issuing  from  the  pro- 
jector comes  out  in  a  nearly  parallel  beam.  In  all 
high-class  projectors  a  magnet  surrounds  the  arc 
except  on  one  side,  so  as  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  the  arc  in  the  centre  of  the  large  carbons,  and, 
in  this  way,  maintain  it  at  the  focus  of  the  reflector. 
Projectors  are  generally  built  to  operate  on  constant- 
potential  mains,  such  as  are  .employed  for  feeding 
incandescent  lamps.     A  regulating  resistance,  there- 
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fore,  is  placed  in  series  with  tbe  lamp,  in  order  to 
roduce  the  voltage  of  the  mains  to  the  voltage  re- 


quired for  the  operation  of  the  projector.     This 
is  usually  from  forty  to  sixty  volts,  according  to 


the   lamp  and  the  current  employed.     A   form  of  onconsuot- 
rheostat,  or  variable  resistance,  employed  in  connec-  mSS! 
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tkm  with  a  hjg^^^de  projector,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
122.  Here  the  movements  of  a  lever  serve  to  intro- 
duce into,  or  remove  from,  the  circuit  a  varying 
nmnber  of  series-connected  German  silver  resistance 
coils. 

The  following  are  the  current  strengths  and  volt- 
ages employed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  in 


its  various  sizes  of  projectors.  The  9-inch  projector 
nrenKihi  takes  a  current  of  10  amperes,  and  requires  a  pres- 
age™- sure  of  from  43  to  46  volts  between  the  carbons.  It 
vaJrUs^^  employs  for  the  positive  carbon  a  cored  carbon  ^ 
jRiora.  inch  in  diameter,  and  for  the  negative  a  solid  carbon 
-^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  i8-inch  pro- 
jector requires  a  current  of  35  amperes,  and  a  pres- 
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sure  of  from  47  to  50  volts  between  the  carbons.    It 
employs  a  Htbs  of  an  inch  positive  cored  carbon,  current 
and  a  ^ths  inch-negative  solid  carbon.    A  30-inchSS"T^ 
projector  requires  80  amperes  with  from  49  to  549^rf"ki 
volts  between  the  carbons.     It  employs  a   iJ^thl^S 
inch  positive  cored  carbon,  and  a  ^ths  inch  n^^-SSIJlSi''' 
tive  cored  carbon.    A  36-inch  projector  requires  a"™**""* 
current  of  130  amperes,  and  from  50  to  55  volts 


Idvantage  oi  Slight  DivcrgEnce  of  Projector  R*in.  Hi- 
le  (carchlight.  Note  tbc  fact  that,  if  the  rayi  were  Mrictly 
>  eomparalivelT   limited  ponioo   of  the   Falli   would  be 


pressure  at  the  arc    It  employs  a  ij4-inch  positive 
carbon,  and  a  i-inch  cored  carbon. 

The  beam  of  nearly  parallel  rays,  that  is  projected 
or  thrown  out  from  the  projector,  can  be  turned  in 
the  various  directions  required,  either  by  means  of 
hand-control,  or  by  means  of  electric-control.     In 
a  hand-controlled  projector  of  the  form  shown  inuetbodi 
Fig.  125,  the  light  can  be  turned  in  various  vertical  !»^^^ 
or  horizontal  directions  by  the  operator,  standing  hfdUieiM 
by  the  side  of  the  projector  case  or  box,  and  moving 
it  by  the  handles  in  the  desired  direction.     In  elec- 
trically-controlled projectors,  such,  for  example,  as 
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that  shown  in  Fig.  124,  these  movements  are  ob- 
""iri^nT  tained  by  means  of  two  electric  motors  placed  in  the 
^iJ?S?  base  of  the  projector.  One  of  these  motors  drives 
a  train  of  gear-wheels  tliat  controls  the  vertical 
movements,  and  Hie  other  motor  drives  a  train  of 
gear-wheels  that  controls  the  horizcHital  movements. 


PiO.  117. — FocDsinE   Lamp    for   Luilem    Pn>i«ti(iii.     Note   ibM   botk 
cubotu   ore   electiically    fed.     In   toaw    form*   of   fociuiiis  tunpi,    thk 

iHding  ■■  accomplished  by  hand. 

These  movements  are  regulated  by  a  controller. 
Matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  movements  of 
the  controller  handle  correspond  to  the  mov«nents 
of  tbe  beam  of  light.  Directions  between  the  ver- 
tical and  the  horizontal  are  obtained  by  the  simul- 
taneous movements  of  the  two  trains  of  gear-wheels. 


Focuaisa  lamps  ob  arc-uobt  pbojbotobb 

Where  the  projector  is  placed  on  top  of  the  pikit- 
house,  the  movements  of  the  beam  of  light  are  con- 
trolled by  means  of  mechanism  placed  within  the' 
pilot-house 

A  30-inch  projector  in  operation  is  seen  in  Fig. 
125.  Here  the  issuing  rays  appear  to  be  parallel 
Generally,  however,  they  are  given  some  litde  di- 


Fra.  laS. — Focnrina  Lamp  for  Locomotnc  Hcadliclit. 

vergence,  so  as  to  increase  the  area  of  the  space  AdTui. 
illumined.     For  example,  in  Fig.  126,  a  slight  di- 1*4^*- 
vergence  given  to  the  rays  of  light  permits  them  toS",!^" 
illumine  a  greater  portion  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  ^t"h- 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  rays  been  ''^""^ 
maintained  exactly  parallel. 

The  application  of  a  projector  for  lantern  pur- 
poses is  seen  in  Fig,  127.     The  li^t  so  obtained 
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taSnSf    gives  excellent  results,  both  for  the  ordinary  lantern 
untern.      slide,  and  for  the  projecting  microscope. 

Where  ejectricity  is  employed  on  railroad  trains 
for  incandescent  lamps  and  other  purposes,  a  carbon- 


pooBins    arc  headlight  is  sometimes  employed.     A  headlight 
kl^otiie  of  this  description  is  shown  in  Fig.  128,  where  a 
bodiicM.   fQpusing  arc  lamp  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  para- 
bolic reflector. 

Sometimes,   in  order  to   produce  very  marked 
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effects,  a  number  of  projectors  are  simultaneously 
employed.     Very  beautiful  effects  of  this  character  JjJJ^^f 
were  obtained  in  the  illumination  of  the  Toronto  JJ^* 
City  Hall,  with  ten  30-inch  projectors,  on  the  recent  "****■• 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  York's  visit  to  that  city. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig. 
129. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


ARC-LIGHT    GENERATORS 

"In  arc  lighting  in  series,  the  function  of  the  dynamo  is 
to  keep  the  amperes  constant,  no  matter  how  many  or  few 
lamps  are  in  circuit ;  while  each  lamp  is  provided  wiUi  a  shunt 
device  which  governs  the  movement  of  the  carbons,  so  that 
the  feeding  of  them  shall  keep  the  length  of  the  arc,  and  the 
volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  lamp,  approximately  constant" — 
Dynamo-Electric  Machinery:    S.  P.  Thompson 


A 


RC-LIGHT  generators  are  of  two  types;  viz., 
constant-current  generators,  and  constant- 
potential  generators.  These  two  types  of 
generators  are  respectively  employed  for  feeding 
SnSt*^  lamps  on  constant-current  circuits,  and  on  constant- 
^^n^m  potential  circuits.  In  constant-current  generators 
the  dynamo  must  be  able  to  maintain  on  the  line 
conductors  an  absolutely  constant  current,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  lamps,  up  to  the  full  number  the  ma- 
chine is  designed  to  produce,  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  or  removed  from  the  circuit.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  lamps  on  a  constant-current  cir- 
cuit, of  course,  necessitates  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  line  circuit,  and,  conversely,  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  lamps  necessitates  a  de- 
^t^uSi'  crease  in  such  resistance.  If,  then,  the  current 
SLn«rMw».  strength  is  to  be  maintained  constant,  the  generator 
must  be  capable  of  proportionally  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  pressure  at  the  machine  terminals. 
In  a  constant-potential  generator,  on  the  contrary, 
the  machine  must  be  able  to  maintain  a  constant 
pressure,  or  difference  of  potential,  between  the 
mains,  no  matter  how  many  lamps  have  been  intro- 
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auced  into  the  circuit,  or  no  matter  how  much  the 
current  strength  may  have  increased. 

At  the  present  day,  series  arc  lamps  are  placed  in 
a  single  circuit  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  125  orS2?IS2*Sf 
more.     This  requires  a  very  high  voltage  on  theSr^/of°° 
line.     As  is  well  known,  in  generators  of  the  closed-  al2!u2St* 
coil  type,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  armature  coils  fns^d^^j 
are  connected  together  in  a  single  closed  circuit,  any  ?5^i?5 
sudden  breaking  or  opening  of  the  circuit  will  re- 
sult, by  self-induction,  in  the  production  of  a  dan- 
gerously high  voltage,  that  might  readily  cause 
considerable  damage,  either  to  the  line  and  its  ap- 
paratus, or  to  adjoining  property.     When  a  great 
number  of  arc  lamps  are  employed  in  series  on  the 
same  line  where  large  generators  are  required,  ma- cou  a?£*°* 
chines  of  the  open-coil  type  are  preferable,  that  is,  «toreS?^' 
machines  in  which  the  armature  coils  are  not  con-£*^ionJ  * 
nected  in  a  single  closed  circuit;  for  it  has  been contoining 
found  by  experiment  that  the  sudden  breaking  orSSl^*^*^ 
opening  of  the  circuit  of  an  open-coil  machine  is 
not  attended  by  the  marked  increase  of  potential 
before  referred  to.     This  is,  possibly,  for  the  reason 
that  the  excessive  voltage  is  discharged  or  spills  over 
the  adjoining  commutator  segments. 

There  are  two  forms  of  open-coil  dynamos  that 
are  now  generally  employed  for  obtaining  the  con- 
stant current  employed  in  series  arc  lighting ;  viz. , 
the    Brush    and    Thomson-Houston    dynamo.      Amniti; 

_,  -.,.  -.  *<r  Circuit 

Brush  arc-lightmg  generator,  of  a  size  capable  ofaw-Hght 
being  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  constant  current  of 
9.6  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  6,250  volts,  and  of  then 
maintaining  125  open  arc  lamps;  or  a  current  of  6.6 
amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  8,500  volts,  and  of  then 
maintaining  115  enclosed  or  170  open  arc  lamps; 
or  a  current  of  5  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  10,000 
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volts,  and  then  maintaining  130  enclosed  arc  lamps, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  130.     An  automatic  regulator  is 
employed  that  permits  the  machine  automatically 
to  maintain  the  constant  pressure  on  all  these  lamps, 
either  in  a  single  circuit,  or  in  two  or  four  separate 
circuits.     The  method  of  thus  separating  a  long 
series  circuit,  on  which  a  great  number  of  arc  lamps 
ujetof      are  maintained,  into  a  number  of  separate  circuits, 
SS^muiti-   has  a  great  advantage  in  lessening  the  danger  aris- 
2-c3i/ght     ing  from  the  high-pressure  circuits  on  which  arc 
generator.  |j^jjjpg  ^^t  required  to  be  frequently  handled  for  re- 
carboning,  or  cleansing  the  lamps  and  globes.  Where 
a  number  of  separate  circuits  are  provided,  the  gen- 
erator is  called   a  multi-circuit   generator.      That 
shown  in  the  figure  before  referred  to  is  a  four- 
circuit  generator.     These  four  separate  circuits  are 
diagrammatically   represented    at   the   top   of   the 
figure. 

The  field  magnets  of  the  preceding  generator  con- 
sist of  eight  magnet  coils,  four  on  each  side  of  the 
machine,  opposite  coils  producing  poles  of  the  same 
Descrip.     name.     The  commutator  consists  of  four  separate 
Bm^       commutators  placed  side  by  side,  and  provided  with 
d?curt       four  separate  sets  of  brushes.     The  switch  handles, 
gOTcrator.  placed  above  the  machine,  are  intended  to  control 
the  different  circuits.     An  extra  switch  is  provided 
to  short-circuit  the  field  coils  when  the  machine  is 
out  of  action.     The  armature  consists  of  a  thor- 
oughly laminated  ring  core,  deeply  grooved,  sepa- 
rate coils  being  wound  in  these  grooves.     Ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of 
the  armature.     An  armature  wound  with  its  coils, 
and  mounted  on  the  shaft  with  its  commutator,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  131.  The  collecting  brushes  are  made 
of  thin  leaf-copper.     The  mechanical  details  of  the 
armature  are  so  arranged  that,  should  any  armature 
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coil  be  burned  out,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  it  can  be 
rewound  without  the  armature  being  removed  from 
the  machine. 


h  Arolight  Ceaennr. 


The  autcHiiatic  regnlation  employed  in  the  Brush 
machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.    A  carbon  shunt  C, 


itk  Rccutalor  toi  Arc-ligfat  Dynamo.     Note 
e  ol  (he  device  for   eleclro-nugnctiully   Tarying   the  n 

e  of  cirbon  plata  C  by  pressure. 


of  a  variable  resistance,  is  placed  across  the  field 
magnets  F,   M.     An  electro-magnet  B,  placed  in 
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series  with  the  main  circuit,  on  the  attraction  of  its 
armature,  reduces  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  plates 
C,  by  pressing  them  together  when  the  current  be- 
comes stronger.  This  decrease  in  the  resistance 
shunts  a  part  of  the  current  from  the  field,  and  thus 
weakens  the  field.  This  regulator  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  constant  current  strength,  even  when  the 
speed  of  rotation  varies.  For  larger  sizes  of  ma- 
diines  another  form  of  regulator  is  employed. 
■Such  a  form  of  automatic  regulator  is  shown  in 
Fig-  133- 


FiO.   1J3, — Aotomitic  Rfgulitor  for  Brush's  Multicircuit   Gciwrilar. 

A  Thomson-Houston  dynamo  electric  machine,  •_ 

shown  in  Fig,  134,  employs  a  drum-wound  arma-  Sll^i 
ture,  which,  when  completed,  has  a  nearly  spherical  ''^■'""" 
form.  Its  winding  consists  of  three  sets  of  coils 
only.  One  terminal  of  each  coil  is  connected  to  a 
common  point,  and  the  other  terminals  are  con- 
nected to  the  segments  of  a  three-part  commutator. 
These  commutator  segments  are  insulated  by  means 
of  an  air  space  between  adjoining  segments.  Two 
brushes  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  commu- 
tator, each  brush  being  formed  of  two  separate 
brushes  connected  together.  During  the  rotation  of 
this  armature  in  the  bipolar  field  produced  by  the 
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Thomson- 
Houston 
air-blast. 


field  coils  C  and  C,  during  certain  parts  of  the  ro- 
tation two  armature  ooils  are  connected  in  series, 
while  during  other  parts  of  the  rotation,  two  arma- 
ture ooils  in  parallel  are  connected  with  the  remain- 
ing coils  in  series.  Since  machines  of  this  type  pro- 
duce an  E.M.F-  of  3,000  volts  and  over,  at  adjoin- 
ing oonmmtator  segments,  in  order  to  prevent  the 


Fig.  134. — Diagram  of  Circuit  Connections  of  Thomson-Hoaston  Arc- 
light  Dyaaaio  and  Regulator.  The  oonnection  bctiPbm  the  armature 
of  the  regulating  magnet  and  the  brushes  is  not  shown. 

flashing  or  arcing  that  might  otherwise  occur,  an  air 
blast,  obtained  from  a  centrifugal  blower,  is  directed 
against  the  commutator  segments,  so  as  to  extin- 
guish such  arcs. 


In  the  Thomson-Houston  machine  the  current 
strength  is  maintained  constant  by  means  of  an  au- 
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tomatic  regulator,  also  shown  in  Fig.   134.     This 
regulator  consists  of  a  wall-controller  an.d  a  regu-^;^!^ 
lating  magnet.  In  the  wall-controller  two  solenoidal  JJ^SSS" 
coils,  represented  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  ^^wS" 
the  figure,  are  connected  in  series  with  the  main  cir- 
cuit.    When  the  current  strength  becomes  exces- 
sive, these  coils  attract  their  cores,  open  a  shunt  cir- 
cuit Pi    Pj,  and  cause  the  main  current  to  pass 
through  the  coils  of  the  regulating  magnet  M. 
This  magnet,   attracting  its   armature,   shifts  tiie 
position  of  the  collecting  brushes  on  the  commuta- 
tor, and  thus  restores  a  normal  current  strength, 
During  this  shifting,  the  distance  between  the  posi- 


Pra.  ijs-— BiDg'Wonnd  Aimmture  of  Thciin»on-Hou«ton  DrMmo, 

tive  and  negative  brushes  is  lessened,  thus  resulting  Tbomioo. 
in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  E.M.F,  pro- riog-wouirf 
duced.    Sometimes,  instead  of  employing  an  almost        "^ 
spherical  armature  from  a  drum-wound  core,  a  ring- 
wound  armature  is  employed,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  135- 


A  Thomson-Houston  arc-light  dynamo  is  shown 
in  Fig.  136.  The  regulating  magnet  is  seen  at  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  figure.  Machines 
of  this  type  are  capable  of  producing  currents  of 
6,6  amperes,  for  1,200  nominal  candle-power  lamps, 
and  9,6  amperes,  for  2,000  nominal  candle-power 
lamps.     For  the  former,  distance  between  the  car- 
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bons  should  be  from  1-32  to  i-io  of  an  inch,  and 
for  the  latter  from  3-32  ba  1-8  of  an  inch. 

The  constant  ■  electric  pressure  required  for  the 
operation  of  a  number  of  arc  lamps  connected  in 
multiple  with  coristant^xjtential  mains,  is  generally 
obtained  by  means  of  ccwnpound-wound  generators, 
the  field  magnets  of  which  are  wound  with  both 
series  and  shunt  coils,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
Where  it  is  required  to  maintain  a  constant-poten- 
tial at  some  distant  point  in  a  long  circuit,  the 


Fro.  136. — Thanuon-Houstan  Arc-ligbt  D;nama 

machine  is  over-compounded  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  series-windings  on  the  field  magnets. 

For  feeding  lamps  on  alternating-current  circuits, 
various  alternators  are  employed.  Where  constant- 
current  circuits  are  to  be  maintained,  the  constant- 
'■  current  transformer  already  described  is  employed. 
Where  constant-potential  circuits  are  to  be  main- 
tained, some  form  of  constant-potential  alternating- 
generator  is  employed.  In  some  cases  constant- 
current  alternators  are  employed  in  which  no 
regulators  are  used,  the  machine  beitig  so  designed 
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that  the  current  strength  does  not  greatly  increase, 
even  if  the  machine  is  momentarily  short-circuited. 

In  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  insulation  from 
the  increased  voltage  that  occurs,  when  the  circuit  ute  of 
is  suddenly  opened,  some  form  of  safety  cut-out  isS«»fe^ 
employed.      When    constant-current    transformers  *^"''^"** 
are  employed,   their  primaries  are  generally  sup- 
plied in  parallel  from  constant-potential  mainft. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


EARLY    HISTORY   OF    THE   INCANDESCENT  LAMP 


"In  its  most  modem  form,  the  electric  incandescent  lamp 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  inseparably  associated 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Thomas  Alva  Edison  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilson  Swan,  and  in  a  lower,  though  by  no  means  negligible, 
degree  with  those  of  Mr.  Lane-Fox  and  Messrs.  Sawyer  and 
Mznn."— Lecture,  1894:    J.  A.  Fleming 

IN  the  electric  arc  lamp  the  light  is  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  a  mass  of 
glowing  carbon  vapor,  that  fills  the  space  be- 
tween the  positive  and  the  negative  carbons.  Here 
a  movable  electric  conductor  is  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  the  circuit  being  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature at  its  ends,  where  it  abuts  on  the  positive 
SS??*'*^  and  negative  carbons.  In  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  is  obtained  solely 
by  the  incandescence  of  a  continuous  conductor, 
raised  to  a  high  temperature  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  it.  This  conductor  may  be  formed 
either  of  various  metallic  substances,  or  of  carbon. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  various  conductors  made  of  platinum,  irid- 
ium, and  alloys  of  these  metals,  were  employed. 
At  the  present  time  practically  all  electric  incan- 
descent lamps  are  made  of  slender  threads  or  fila- 
ments of  carbon. 


Difference 
between 
the  lumi- 
nous por- 
tions of 
arc  and  in- 


As  early  as  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the 
Leyden  jar,  it  was  found  that  the  discharge  of 
a  Leyden-jar  battery  through  thin  metallic  wires 
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not  only  raised  such  wires  to  bright  incandescence, 
but  even  deflagrated  or  volatilized  them.     During  ^^^^1" 
these  deflagrations,  there  were  momentary  flashes  SSc^by 
of  light  produced  that  were  due  to  voltaic  arcsf-^^gf*" 
formed  by  die  volatilizing  of  the  metal  on  the  rup- "llSl "y 
turing  of  the  circuit.     Where,  however,  the  wires  bSJe?? 
were  fairly  thick,  the  discharge  only  produced  light  ^^'^^^^^'^^s. 
by  incandescence.     In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Van  Marum,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  as  having  produced  a  very  large 
frictional    electric   machine,    succeeded    in    raising 
wires  of  platinum  and  other' metals  to  a  high  in- 
candescence by  the  discharge  of  his  machine.  These  van 
experiments  were  repeated  by  the  discharge  of  the  lUSSSi- 
electric  currents  produced  by  voltaic  batteries.     InSiSdictort? 
all  of  these  experiments,  we  may  find  the  early 
germs  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  although, 
of  course,  in  impracticable  forms. 

Davy,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  carbon  voltaic  arc, 
succeeded,  by  the  use  of  voltaic  batteries  capable 
of    producing    powerful    currents,    in   raising   the 
temperature  of   wires   of   iron,   silver,   gold,   and 
platinum,  tx>  high  electric  incandescence.     Perhaps  cfiilren's 
one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  a  metallic  incan- mcSSln 
descent  electric  lamp  was- made  by  Children,  who, SS*^ 
by  means  of  the  current  obtained  from  a  large  vol-TOoductow. 
taic  battery,  succeeded  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  a  fairly  thick  and  long  platinum  wire  to  bright 
incandescence.     These  experiments  were  conducted 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  137,  where 
the  various  wires  to  be  heated  by  the  passage  of  ' 
the  electric  current  were  connected  to  two  upright 
metallic  rods.     In  order  to  prevent  the  wires  from 
.  being  all  raised  to  incandescence  at  the  same  time, 
one  end  of  each  wire  was  insulated,  so  that  the 
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battery  terminals  could  be  applied  successively  to 
the  different  wires.    Such  an  apparatus  only  needed 
to  be  covered  by  a  glass  globe,  in  order  tx)  protect 
the  wires  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  . 
and  of  draughts  of  air  while  at  the  high  incandes-  . 


Fio.  137. — Children's  Experiments  on  Incandescence  of  Metallic 
Wires.  An  early  form  of  apparatus  in  which  metallic  wires  were  ren- 
der^ incandescent  by  the  passage  of  electric  currents. 

cing  temperature,  to  produce  an  early  variety  of  the 
incandescent  lamp. 


About  the  same  time,  Wollaston,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  very  fine  platinum  wire  some 
T[,i(n5  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  raised  a  piece  of  this 
wire  to  bright  incandescence  by  the  current  ob- 
tained from  a  single  voltaic  cell,  whose  elements 
consisted  of  copper  and  zinc.  Wollaston  obtained 
this  very  thin  wire  as  follows:  he  coated  a  fine 
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platinum  wire  with  a  covering  of  silver,  and  then, 
placing  this  compound  wire  in  a  draw-plate,  he 
drew  it  out  into  a  great  length  of  very  fine  wire, 
which  consisted  of  a  still  thinner  wire  of  platinum 
on  the  inside,  coated  on  the  outside  with  silver. 
By  immersing  this  silver-platinum  wire  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  he  dissolved  off  the  coating  of  sil- 
ver, and  thus  obtained  the  thin  platinum  wire.  By 
the  same  means  WoUaston  obtained  a  still  finer 
platinum  wire,  for  use  in  the  spider  lines,  or  wires 
of  telescopes,  to  replace  the  delicate  spider  threads. 


WoUas- 
ton's 

miniature 
electric  in- 
candescent 
lamp. 


How  Wol- 
laston 
obtained 
extremely 
fine  plati- 
num wire. 


Fig.  138. — De  la  Rue's  Enclosed  Incandescing  Metallic  Wire.  Note 
the  fact  that  this  form  of  incandescing  metallic  wire  gave  more  light 
both  because  of  its  spiral  form  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  enclosed. 

In  this  way  he  formed  a  platinum. wire  of  the  sur- 
passing thinness  of  the  -^^-^-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  still  nearer  approach  to  the  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamp  was  reached  when  the  wire  to  be  rendered 

-  ,  ,  -       -  De  la  Rue's 

incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current  wascnciosed  in- 

candcscinfif 

placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  138,  within  a  glass  enclos- metallic 
ing  vessel,  by  means  of  which  it  might  be  protected 
from  the  air.     Such  a  vessel  was  employed  by  De 
la  Rue,  and  others,  in  their  experiments  on  incan- 
descent wires. 
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Gfore's 
experi- 
ments on 
effect  of 
gases  on 
tempera- 
ture of 
glowing 
wires. 


As  early  as  1845,  Grove  discovered  that  the  quan- 
tity of  light  emitted  by  an  incandescent  platinum 
wire  varies  greatly  with  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  gas  surrounding  the  glowing  platinum. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  practically  em- 
ploy the  incandescence  of  metallic  wires  for  the 
production  of  light  for  artificial  illumination.  It 
was  soon  seen  to  be  necessary  to  enclose  such  wires 


FzG.   139. — De   Moleyn's   Incandescent    Electric   Lamp.     Note   the  ftuot 
that  this  early  form  of  lamp  employed  both  the  incandescence  of  platl- 
.  Bum  wire  and  carbon. 

in  glass  globes,  from  which  the  air  had  been  re- 
le^Teariy moved;  for,  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  air, 
they  were  soon  wasted  away,  generally  by  oxidation, 
and  were  rapidly  cooled  by  the  surrounding  air. 
One  of  the  earliest  attempts  with  a  lamp  of  this 
type  was  that  made  by  Frederick  de  Moleyns,  who, 
in  1841,  took  out  a  patent  in  England  for  an  in- 
candescent electric  lamp,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  plati- 


DeMo- 


incan 
descent 
electric 
lamp. 
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num  wire,  EE,  Fig.  139,  placed  inside  a  glass  globe, 
AA,  from  which  all  the  air  had  been  exhausted. 
The  electric  current  was  led  into  the  lamp  globe  by 
means  of  conductors  D  and  D,  passing  into  the 
lamp  chamber  through  the  walls  of  the  globe.     De 
Moleyns'  early  form  of  lamp  did  not,  however,  de- 
pend on  the  incandescence  of  the  platinum  wire 
only.     The  conductor  D,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lamp  chamber,  passed  through  a  hollow  conically- 
shaped  vessel,  that  was  filled  with  powdered  lamp-^^^ 
black  or  charcoal.     When  the  platinum  wire  was^dered 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current, tahtoS- 
the  powdered  charcoal  was  allowed  to  fall  by  grav- 2mp!**°' 
ity  on  the  coils  of  the  platinum  wire,  knd  was  thus 
rendered  incandescent,  greatly  increasing  the  amount 
of  light  produced.    Although  a  lamp  of  the  De  Mo- 
leyns' t3rpe  would  not  be  practicable,  owing  to  the 
irregularities  in  its  action,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  * 
maintaining  the  transparency  of  the  lamp  chamber, 
yet  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  beginning  in  the 
art  of  electric  incandescent  lamps. 

An  American  named  J.  W.  Starr  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  employ  carbon  alone  in  a  vacuous ' 
space  for  an  incandescent  electric  lamp.     Starr  was 
associated  with  Edward  A.  King,  an  EnsfHshman,  invention 

1  ,  .       T^       t        t     .  rt  .      ,  .of  Edward 

who  took  out  a  patent  m  England,  m  1845,  ^^  "*s  a.  King. 
own  name.    This  has  led  some  to  mistake  King  for 
the  true  inventor  of  the  carbon  incandescent  lamp, 
so  that  the  lamp  sometimes  goes  after  his  name.    It 
is  also  frequently  called  the  Starr-King  lamp.    This 
lamp  was  publicly  exhibited  in  England,  where  a 
candelabra,  with  26  of  the  Starr-King  lamps  repre- 
senting the  26  of  the  United  States  that  were  then  ^^^  g^^. 
in  the  Union,  gave  satisfactory  results.     The  dis- ^'J^|ei2;„t 
tinguished  Faraday,  who  saw  it,  was  much  pleased  £I»^'* 

with  Its  operation.     Unfortunately,  Starr,  shortly 
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after  this  exhibition,  sailed  for  America,  and  died 
on  the  voyage.  His  untimely  death  seems  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  its  commercial  development 

The  Starr-King  lamp  employed  rods  of  incandes- 
cent carbon,  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  in  which  the 
high  vacuum,  known  as  the  Torricellian  vacuum, 
exited.     In  the  specification  of  the  British  patent 
the  invention  is  thus  described: 
ifs^S^       "The  nature  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  appli- 
sl^King  cation  of  continuous  metallic  and  carbon  conduc- 
p***"^      tors,  intensely  heated  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
of  electricity   for  purposes  of  illumination.     The 
metal  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous  to  use  for 
the  purpose  is  that  which,  while  it  requires  a  very 
high  temperature  for  its  fusion,  has  but  a  feeble 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  offers  a  great  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current." 

The  inventor  proposed  to  employ  platinum  or 
carbon.  The  construction  of  the  Starr-King  car- 
bon lamp  will  be  understood  from  an  examination 
of  Fig.  140.  A  glass  tube,  B,  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  barometers,  forms  the  upper  part  of  a 
barometer  tube,  and  has  a  Torricellian  vacuum  pro- 
duced in  it  in  the  usual  manner.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  fairly  high  vacuum.  .  A  is  a  piece  of 
gas-retort  carbon  that  is  to  be  rendered  incandescent 
by  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  current  is 
passed  through  the  lamp  through  the  conductors 
D  and  C,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer 
tube  acting  as  a  part  of  the  path  of  the  circuit  This 
invention  of  Starr  discloses  a  remarkable  knowl- 
famp'tSr^  edge  of  the  subject,  considering  the  early  date  of  the 
comLS-*^  invention.  As  already  stated,  Starr's  untimely 
cIm/ui"*^  death  checked  its  commercial  development.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  impossible  to  success- 
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fully  place  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  in  every- 
day use  with  no  cheaper  or  more  reliable  electric 
source  than  those  which  existed  at  this  date,  so 
shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  dynamo. 

In  1846,  William  Greener  and  William  Edwards 
Staite  took  out  a  patent  in  England  for  "Effecting 


Fio.  14a.— The  SUrrKini  Inondetcent  L«mp,  in  which  carbon  wu 
tmjAojti.  The  portion  rendered  incandeicenl  bj  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  is  the  carbon  rod  A. 

the  illumination  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
streets,  squares,  and  other  public  places,  by  means 
of  solid  prisms  or  cylinders  of  carbon,  enclosed  "l^^' 
in  air-tight  vessels  of  glass  or  some  other  trans-  JJJf'***"* 
parent  substance,  and  ignited  or  rendered  luminous 
by  currents  of  voltaic  or  magnetic  electricity,  such 
carbon  being  previously  freed  from  the  impurities 
with  which  it  is  ordinarily  combined.     This  lamp 
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in  many  respects  closely  resembled  the  Starr-King 
lamp. 

In  1848,  Staite,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  pre- 
ceding lamp,  invented  an  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
in  which  strips  of  iridium,  or  alloys  of  iridium  and 
SodcMiSt  pl^itinum,  were  enclosed  in  glass  globes,  for  the  pur- 
SSp'iJuh   P^^^  ^^  preventing  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and 
frSVum"*'    *^^^   increasing  the  temperature  of  the   glowing 
alloys.       strips,  and,  consequently,  their  light-emitting  power. 
Various  forms  were  given  to  these  electrodes.     In 


Staite's 

triple- 
burner 
lamp. 


Fig.  141. — Staite's  Pl&tinum-lridium  Incandescent  Lamp.  Note  this  early 
use  of  the  horseshoe  incandescing  conductor.  This  shape  avoids  the  forma- 
tion of  shadows  when  the  lamp  is  suspended,  as  in  practice. 

the  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  141,  the  glowing  conductor 
was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  placed 
in  an  enclosing  globe  of  the  shape  shown.  A  triple 
burner  lamp  was  also  formed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  142. 
The  inventor  describes  this  latter  lamp  as  follows: 
"Fig.  26  [our  Fig.  142]  represents  a  triple  elec- 
trode suspending  lamp.  Each  electrode  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  others,  and  insulated  as  before.  A  bat- 
tery for  working  this  lamp  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  for  each  electrode.    One  wire  for  the  re- 
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turn  current  (which  may  be  fixed  to  the  lamp  or  any 
part  of  the  metallic  tube  by  which  it  is  suspended) 
is  sufficient  for  all  three  electrodes,  but  each  elec- 
trode is  rendered  luminous  by  completing  the  cir- 
cuit of  that  particular  electrode,  as  before  described/* 

In  1850,  Floris  Nollet  invented  a  form  of  incan- 
descent lamp  in  which  the  light  was  obtained  by 
the  incandescence  of  charcoal,  placed  inside  a  globe 


Fio*    14a. — Staite's-  Triple   Burner    Incandescent   Electric   Lamp.     Hers 
'   the  horseshoe-shaped  conductors  were  employed. 

of  glass,  and  roughened  on  the  inside,  in  order  to 
disperse    the    light   and    soften    its    intensity.      Ajj^^^,^ 
vacuum  was  maintained  in  the  globe.    Nollet- s  lamp^j^^y'j™ 
was,  in  reality,  a  species  of  semi-incandescent  lamp.  Jj^^lSl 
Here  a  conductor,  formed  of  a  slender  pencil  of*^"*"^ 
charcoal,  was  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage 
of  the  current  through  it;  but  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  light  was  that  emitted  at  the  end  of  such 
pencil,  where  it  was  pressed  against  a  cone  of  char- 
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coal.  The  general  arrangement  of  Nollet's  early- 
form  of  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  143.  Nollet  thus  de- 
scribes this  part  of  his  invention: 

•"When  it  is  desired  to  light  by  means  of  the  in- 
candescence of  charcoal,  I  employ  an  arrangement 
of  apparatus  similar  to  that  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  10  [our  Fig.  143].  A  is  a  globe  of  glass,  which 
may,  if  desired,  be  ground  or  obscured  on  the  in- 
side, in  order  to  disperse  and  soften  the  intensity  of 
the  light.    The  stopper  B  of  this  globe  is  very  care- 


FiG.  143. — Nonet's  Early  Form  of  Semi-incandesoent  Electric  Lamp. 


Movable 


fully  luted,  and  two  insulated  polar  wires,  P  and  N, 
of  about  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  arc  passed 
through  it  One  of  these  wires  is  soldered  to  the 
side,  and  toward  the  upper  end  of  a  copper  tube  C, 
of  about  one  decimetre  (about  four  inches)  in  length. 
This  tube  is  intended  to  hold  a  little  cylinder  of 
charcoal,  which  is  kept  constantly  pushed  down 
from  above  by  a  small  cylinder  of  lead,  which  is  of 
a  weight  adjusted  to  the  purpose.  The  other  polar 
wire  comes  out  under  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  at 
about  one  c^timetre  (about  four-tenths  of  an  inch) 
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distance  from  its  extremitj,^  and  terminates  in  a  little 
cone  D,  of  prepared  charcoal  or  coke,  and  against  i^oiiet's 
the  top  of  which  the  little  charcoal  cylinder  E  rests,  f^f" 
which,  when  the  current  is  established,  becomes  in-  ^  ^^^ 
candescent,  and  remains  in  that  state  a  very  long 
time,  because  the  simall  portions  which  are  con- 
smned  are  ccmtinually  replaced  by  a  portion  of  the 
cylinder  which  the  metal  presser  forces  on  to  the 
ti^  of  the  cone.    A  tube  of  glass,  or  other  suitable 
substance,  also  passes  through  the  stopper,  and  ad- 
mits of  its  being  connected  to  the  pneumatic  re- 
ceiver in  order  to  create  a  vacuum  in  the  globe. 
The  tube  is  afterward  cut  and  hermetically  sealed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  re-eiftry  of  air." 


Another  lamp  in  which  incandescent  carbons 
were  placed  in  a  vacuous  glass  globe  was  invented 
by  Martyn  John  Roberts.  The  incandescent  car- 
bon was  made  of  "a  piece  of  very  thin  graphite,  Roberts's 
about  y2  an  inch  long,  and  j/i  an  inch  wide,  and  as  M^ia^. 
thin  as  conveniently  can  be  made."  In  order  to 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  by  means  of  an 
increase  in  temperature,  Roberts  placed  a  piece  of 
lime,  so  that  it  could  be  heated  by  the  glowing  con- 
ductor.    Roberts  thus  describes  his  invention: 

''i  have  discovered  that  flame,  or  the  combus- 
tion or  volatilization  of  some  sul)stances  between  or 
on  the  points  of  the  electrodes,  will  very  much  in- 
crease the  light  produced  by  an  dectric  lamp.  Thus, 
if  a  candle  or  lamp  be  placed  so  that  its  flame  shall  descrk^ 
pass  between  the  points  of  the  electrodes,  the  bril-  in<^des. 
liancy  of  the  light  evolved  between  the  electrodes 
will  be  increased ;  and  if  lime  or  any  other  alkaline 
earth  be  interposed  between  the  points  of  the  elec- 
trodes when  the  lamp  is  in  action,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  evolved  will  be  very  greatly  increased. 
When  1  intend  lime  to  be  interposed  between  the 
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electrodes  in  this  manner,  I  prefer  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject in  the  same  manner  as  lime  is  introduced  be- 
tween two  jets  in  what  is  usually  called  the  Drum- 
mond  light.    I  prefer,  however,  to  produce  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  effect  by  a  new  description  of 
electrode,  which  I  make  by  mixing  the  material  of 
ti^cSSL  which  the  electrodes  may  be  composed  with  a  por- 
SnTght      tion  of  lime  or  other  alkaline  earth  (I  have  used 
given  off.    about  fivc  per  cent  of  lime  with  success),  taking  care 
not  to  introduce  as  much  as  will  materially  diminish 
the  power  of  the  electrodes  to  conduct  electricity." 

In  1856,  John  Thomas  Way  invented  a  very 
curious  form  of  incaftdescent  lamp,  in  which  mer- 
way's  cury  was  permitted  to  flow  in  a  slender  stream 
SmpI"'^  through  orifices,  so  as  to  fall  either  on  a  steel  point, 
or  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  mercury.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  current  volatilized  and  ddlagrated  the 
mercury,  which  formed  the  source  of  light.  This 
lamp  was  surrounded  by  a  glass  globe,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  poisonous  mercury  fumes. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  form  of  lamp 
was  not  successful. 

It  was  about  1857  that  considerable  excitement 
was  aroused  in  France  by  an  announcement  made  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Jobard,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Belgium,  that 
changy  a  pcrson  named  De  Changy  had  solved  the  problem 
SSp.*^  of  successfully  dividing  the  electric  light,  and  had 
obtained  from  a  battery  of  twelve  Bunsen  cells 
twelve  incandescent  lamps  of  great  steadiness,  that 
were  entirely  independent  of  one  another.  De 
Changy 's  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  144.  This  lamp 
employed  a  platinum  spiral,  enclosed  in  a  glass 
globe,  in  which  a  vacuous  space  was  maintained. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  lamp  that  would  seem  to 
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warrant  the  extravagant  statements  that  were  made 
concerning  its  success,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
employed  to  any  extent.    A  s<Mnewhat  similar  lamp 
was  patented  in  the  United   States,  in   1858,  I^tij, 
Samuel  Gardiner  and  Levi  Blossom,  of  New  York  |'^ 
City.     This  lamp  consisted  of  a  signal  lantern,  in"*"?' 
which  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  placed  inside  the 


lantern,  was  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current. 

In  1862,  Morris,  Weare  and  Monckton  took  out 
an  English  patent  for  an  electric  lamp,  in  which  an  ^^  „,jy 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  light  for  purposes  of"§^'j^p. 
illumination  by  means  of  the  passage  of  electric  dis- 
charges through  vacuum  tubes  containing  vapors 
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or  gases.    The  following  description  is  given  of  this 
invention : 

"The  vapor  or  gas  used  is  then  to  be  exhausted 
from  the  tube  till  a  proper  vacuum  is  obtained  to 
permit  the  electricity  to  flow  freely  from  points  of 
platinum  or  other  wires  at  each  end  of  the  tubes 
and  within  them.  The  tubes  are  then  to  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  when  they  will  continue  constant  in 
their  action,  and  variously-colored  lights  will  also 
be  produced  by  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
them.  The  tubes  or  vessels  may  be  furnished  with 
glass  letters  of  various  colors  foced  thereon,  or  en- 
tire words  and  sentences,  in  order  to  afford  signals. 
Morris,  By  causing  the  electric  current  (by  preference  pro-  ; 
S£SStM?«  duced  and  induced  by  means  of  our  batteries  and 
SitheP*****  induction  coils)  to  pass  through  the  tubes  in  one 
SSehSip.  direction  we  produce  a  light  or  lights  of  a  certain 
color  or  colors,  and  by  reversing  or  otherwise 
changing  the  direction  of  the  current,  we  produce 
a  light  or  lights  of  a  different  color  or  colors.  By 
a  suitable  arrangement  with  rcjgard  to  the  produc- 
tion and  repetition  of  these  various  colored  lights 
in  the  tube  or  tubes  or  vessels,  a  code  of  letters, 
words,  or  signals  may  be  established,  and  subma- 
rine, aerial,  or  underground  telegraphic  communi- 
cation effected.  The  necessary  electricity  may  be 
obtained  from  the  magneto-electric  machine  and 
other  sources,  but  we  prefer  to  employ  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery with  an  induction  coil.  The  electric  current 
may  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  apparatus  by 
means  of  submarine  or  other  wires  or  cables,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances." 

From  1862  until  1872,  the  failures  of  previous 
inventors  to  produce  any  commercially  successful 
incandescent  lamp  appear  to  have  discouraged  any 
further  attempts  until  1872,  when  a  Russian  phy?- 
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icist  named  Ladiguine  again  took  up  the  problem  Prize 
and  made  a  carbon  lamp  that  gave  such  promise  LadiRuine 

f  of  A  <*af_ 

of  success  that  he  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  St.  bonincan- 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences.  •  lamp. 

Ladiguine's  English  patent  on  this  lamp  is  dated 
December  i6,  1872,  and  is  taken  out,  as  is  not  un- 
common in  English  practice,  in  another  name;  viz., 
that  of  Stanislas  Konn.  Ladiguine's  invention  is 
thus  described: 

"One  or  niore  of  the  conductors,  which  are  pref- 
erably of  graphite,  are  enclosed  in  a  species  of 
lantern  hermetically  closed  and  filled  with  nitrogen 
or  other. gas  that  does  not  support  combustion,  and 
are  maintained  therein  by  any  convenient  method  of 
support.  To  produce  the  electric  current  an  ordi- 
nary magneto-electric  machine,  such  as  those  of 
Wilde,  Noble,  and  others,  is  employed,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  led  into  the  lantern  by  means  of  a  wire  to 
one  of  the  graphite  conductors  (when  the  lantern 
contains  more  than  one),  and  in  passing  through  kom's 
the  conductor  the  electricity  heats  it  to  redness,  ^md gjof j^^,^ 
causes  it  to  give  out  a  brilliant  light.  The  current  >»"p- 
is  then  led  to  the  second  graphite  conductor,  and 
passing  through  that,  producing  a  similar  effect,  is 
led  to  a  third,  and  so  on  until  all  the  conductors  in 
the  particular  lamp  have  been  illuminated,  when  the 
current  is  led  to  those  in  the  next  lamp,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  series,  which  may  consist  of  hun- 
dreds of  conductors  or  lamps." 

One  form  of  Ladiguine's  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig. 
145.  Here  the  carbon  is  employed  in  a  V-shaped 
piece  6.  The  electric  current  passes  down  one  side 
of  the  V  and  up  the  other  side,  by  means  of  the 
conductors  d,  d.  The  globe  f  is  filled  with  nitro- 
gen gas,  or  other  gas  incapable  of  supporting  conir 
bustion. 
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WUde  on 
the  advan- 
tages of 
carboD  for 
incandes- 
cing oon- 
ductora. 


In  awarding  to  Ladiguine  the  prize  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  above  mentioned, 
the  Russian  physicist,  Wilde,  thus  refers  to  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  carbon  for 
the  incandescent  conductors  of  electric  lamps: 

"Carbon  has  at  equal  temperature  a  greater  radiat- 
ing power  than  platinum,  its  thermal  capacity  is 
much  smaller,  so  tiiat  the  same  amount  of  heat  raises 
a  carbon  fUament  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
a  platinum  wire.     Moreover,  the  electrical  resist- 


Fio.  145. — Ladiguine  Carbon  Incandescent  Lamp.  Note  here  again 
the  horseshoe  form  of  incandescing  conductor,  thus  avoiding  shadows  in 
the  space  below  the  lamp. 

ance  of  carbon  is  about  250  times  greater  than  that 
of  platinum:  the  carbon  may  therefore  be  made 
larger  while  raising  the  temperature  as  much  as 
the  metal.  Finally,  carbon  is  infusible,  and  its  tem- 
perature may  be  raised  without  any  danger  of 
fusion." 


Ladiguine's  invention  was  brought  to  Paris  by 
Stephan  KoslofF,  another  Russian,  who  made  some 
improvements  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
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the  lamp,   and  took  out  a  patent  for  the  same. 
Among  other  improvements,  Kosloff  introduced  a^^^Jfg" 
method  of  rarefying  the  gas  in  the  globe  by  theSS^tee'i 
heat  of  the  incandescing  carbon.     The  expanding '•"^ 
gas  passed  through  a  valve  placed  in  the  globe^ 
which  valve  was  afterward  kept  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.     The  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  remaining  in  the  globe  was  soon 
converted  into  an  oxide  of  carbon,  by  combining 
with  a  part  of  the  carbon.     Neither  Ladiguine's 
nor  Kosloff's  lamp  attained  much  success. 

A  weak  point  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the 
early  incandescent  electric  lamps  was  where  thcKosiort 
copper  or  other  wires  inside  the  lamp  globe  led  theSSS?^' 
current  into  the  glowing  carbon.    The  wires  tended  wSSto*" 
to  become  so  hot  at  these  points  that  they  were  f re- conduoon. 
quently    melted.      Kosloff,    like    other    inventors, 
avoided  this  difficulty  by  greatly  increasing  the  di- 
ameter of  the  carbon  at  the  ends  where  it  was  con- 
nected. 

A  carbon  incandescent  electric  lamp,  very  similar 
to  that  of  Ladiguine  and  Kosloff,  was  invented  in 
1875, by  another  Russian,  named  Stanislas  Konn.  In 
all  these  early  forms  of  carbon  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  where  a  powerful  current  was  passed  through  muw- 
the  carbons  in  order  to  obtain  a  very  high  incandes-  candescent 
cence,  and,  consequently,  great  intensity  of  light,     ^ 
the  carbons  were  rapidly  consumed.  In  some  of  the 
lamps  already  described,  a  number  of  separate  car- 
bons were  placed  in  the  same  lamp  chamber,  so 
connected  that  when  one  rod  was  consumed  the 
current  was  automatically  passed  through  another 
rod.     Konn's  lamps  contained  this  feature,  as  will 
be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Fig.  146,  where  two 
separate  carbon  rods  E  are  placed  between  the  ter- 
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minals  F  and  D.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  rods 
are  of  greater  area  of  cross-section  at  their  ends, 
O,  O,  in  order  to  prevent  the  great  heat  of  the  car- 
boas  at  E  from  melting  or  otherwise  destrc^ing  the 
conductors  F  and  D.  The  enclosing  glass  vessel  B 
is  made  air-tight  at  its  base  A,  by  being  screwed 
against  a  rubber  washer,  and  is  exhausted  through 
the  tube  K.    The  terminals  of  the  lamp  are  at  JJ, 


employed   for  autonuticallj   traiufemns  the  curccat  fton   oat  culioa 

and  at  a  binding  screw  connected  with  A,  which 
passes  through  an  insulating  tube  in  the  lamp  base. 
When  the  carbon  rod  E  is  consumed,  a  metallic  bar 
I,  shown  in  the  figure  as  resting  on  F,  falls  into  con- 
tact with  the  metallic  rod  connected  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  second  carbon,  shown  on  the  left  of  E. 

Another  method  of  prolonging  the  life  of  a  car- 
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bon  incandescent  lamp  was  invented  in  1876,  by^,''.;i 
Bcfulyguine,  Here  a  long  slender  carbon  pencil  was  ™lo„gl 
automatically  fed,  as  it  was  gradually  consumed,  L"^'/!^ 
against  a  thick  piece  of  carbon.  This  movement  wasump™* 


Fio.    147. — BoDlytuini 


obtained  by  the  action  of  weights.     The  general 
appearance  of  the  lamp  is  seen  in  Fig.  147. 

In  addition  to  the  early  work  done  by  Starr  on 
the  carbon  incandescent  lamp,  very  important  work 
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cent 


was  accomplished  between  1878  and  1879,  and  after- 
u^hh^  ward  by  four  American  inventors,  to  whose  werk 
Jncan^****  wc  must  givc  somc  little  attention  before  closing  this 
^^^  exceedingly  brief  history  of  the  early  state  of  the 

arc. 

In  1879,  Moses  Farmer,  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Station  at  Newport,  produced  the  form  of 
lamp  shown  in  Fig.  148,  where  a  thin  strip  of  carbon 
is  suitably  supported  inside  an  exhausted  glass  globe, 


Sawycr- 
Mann 
electric 
lamp. 


Fig.  X48. — Fanner's  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp. 

between  two  large  metallic  blocks,  the  leading-in 
wires  passing  into  the  lamp  through  insulated  tubes 
placed  in  the  lamp  base.  Farmer  lighted  a  private 
residence  at  Newport  with  42  lamps  of  his  con- 
struction. 

About  the  same  time,  two  other  Americans,  Wil- 
liam Sawyer  and  Albon  Mann,  produced  a  carbon 
lamp  in  which  an  incandescing  conductor  was  placed 
inside  a  globe  filled  with  nitrogen  gas.  As  in  the 
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Ladiguine  and  Konn  lamps,  as  that  portion  of  the 
carbon  pencil  which  is  rendered  incandescent  by  the 
passage  of  the  current  was  gradually  consumed,  it 
was  rq)laced  by  a  fresh  portion  of  the  carton,  J,"  StbT" 
pressed  upward  against  a  contact  block  of  carbon  I^'ftSS 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  chamber.    The  **"** 


FlO.  149. — An  Early  Form  of  the  Sawrcr-Hum  lAOifi, 

general  construction  of  this  form  of  lamp  is  shown  in 
Fig.  149.  The  leading-in  wire  was  made  of  heavy 
conductors  bent  as  shown  to  ensure  extended  radiat- 
ing surfaces.  The  lamp  chamber  was  sufficiently 
long  to  permit  of  the  employment  of  a  carbon  pencil 
8  inches  in  length.     In  1880,  Sawyer  and  Mann  took 
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out  a  patent  for  a  lamp  in  which  a  structural  car- 
bon,  ie.,  a  carbon  made  from  a  carbonized  material 
possessing  a  definite  structure  prior  to  its  carboniza* 
tion,  was  employed. 

Another  American  who  took  up  the  problem  of 

wi^work  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  at  about  this  time  was 
SJnd'esiOTt  one  who,  probably,  more  than  any  other  single  man, 
SSp?*^      made  it  a  commercial  success.     This  was  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  known  all  over  the  world  not  only  for 
his  great  genius,  but  also  for  his  untiring  persever- 
ance in  any  field  of  practical  research.     Edison's 
first  attempts  were  made  with  lamps  in  which  va- 
rious forms  of  platinum  and  other  metallic  wires 
were  employed.    Like  other  inventors,  Edison  made 
his   platinum   conductors  in  the '  shape  of  spirals, 
since,  as  is  very  well  known,  the  loss  of  heat  is  much 
less  in  the  form  of  a  close  spiral  than  with  the  same 
length  of  wire  in  the  form  of  a  straight  conductor. 
This  may  be  readily  shown  by  sending  a  current 
through  a  platinum  spiral  tmtil  bright  incandescence 
prcJ??^  for  is  reached,  and  then  slowly  drawing  the  spiral  out  in- 
SlSfnJS*^  to  the  form  of  a  straight  wire,  when  the  greater  loss 
lamp.    ^£  j^^^^  ^jjj  (*2^yg^  gy^ji  ^  lowering  of  the  temperature 

that,  instead  of  shining  with  bright  incandescence, 
the  wire  will  now  have  only  a  reddish  glow.    Edi- 
son did  not  achieve  any  success  in  this  form  of  lamp. 
Difficulties  arose  from  the  short  life  of  the  lamps 
when  sufficient  current  was  sent  through  the  spirals 
to  produce  high  incandescence.     During  these  in- 
vestigations, Edison  greatly  increased  the  safe  tem- 
perature to  which  such  lamps  could  be  exposed,  by 
Edison»s     previously  treating  the  platinum.     This  treatment 
cut  ouffor  consisted  in  subjecting  the  platinum  to  prolonged 
mcaS^    heating   in   a  vacuous   space,   so  as  to  drive  off 
cent  lamps,  .^j^^   ^^^  absorbed    by   it.    He   also   introduced   an 

automatic  cut-out  into  the  lamp,  operated  by  the  ex- 
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pansion  of  a  metal  rod  that  was  heated  by  the  in- 
candescing wire  when  its  temperature  reached  the 
danger  point.  Notwithstanding  these  improve- 
ments, it  soon  became  evident  to  Edison  that  he 
must  seek  some  more  suitable  material  than  plati- 
num, and  we,  therefore,  soon  find  him  working  in 
carbon. 

In  1879,  Edison  made  the  famous  horseshoe  car- 
bons of  carbonized  paper,  that  created  such  an  in-^^°'" 
tense  excitement  throughout  America  and  Europe.  °^**^"*' 
The  belief,  which  was  then  general,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  a  practical,  small  electric  light  was  then 
completely  solved,  caused  a  great  depression  in  the 
value  of  gas  stocks  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  belief  being  that  the  new  iUuminant  would  en- 
tirely displace  and  render  valueless  g^s  lights.     AsHowim- 

•  •  .  .  ^     .     provements 

we  now  know  by  experience,  an  miprovement  in  m  one  form 
one  kind  of  artificial  illumination,  so  far  from  driv-  ^imSikte^ 
ing  out  pre-existing  forms,  tends  rather  to  improve-  iM?IS^in 
ments  in  such  forms.     This  has  been  the  case  with 
electric  lighting  and  gas  lighting.    Gas  lighting  to- 
day, in  the  form  of  the  Welsbach  mantle,  has  pro- 
duced a  lamp  which,  in  its  sphere  of  operation,  is 
a  formidable  rival  of  incandescent  lighting. 

Edison  first  obtained  his  horseshoe  carbon  con- 
ductors by  cutting  thin  sheets  of  paper  into  tbe^j^^p^^^ 
form  of  small  horseshoes,  and  then  carbonizing  ^J[^™*°"- 
them,  that  is,  subjecting  them  to  the  prolonged  ^^^^ 
action  of  heat  while  out  of  contact  with  air.     In 
this  manner,  all  the  volatile  portions  of  the  paper 
were  driven  out,  and  the  carbon  remained  in  the 
form  of  a  fragile  horseshoe.    This,  when  placed  in- 
side a  glass  globe  from  which  all  the  air  had  been 
removed,  and  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage 
of  a  current,  formed  what  may  be  re^rded  as  the 
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beginning  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  as  it 
exists  to-day. 

The  lifetime  of  this  early  lamp  was  exceedingly 
Bnefiifc    brief.     The  paper  carbon  was  rapidly  destroyed, 
^^n       Edison,  therefore,  sought  for  a  better  material  from 
which  to  produce  his  carbon  filaments  by  the  car- 
bonizing process.  In  1880,.  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  use  of  bamboo  fibres  for  this  purpose.    In  the 
production  of  the  delicate  thread,  or  filament,  as.it 
is  generally  called  to-day,  the  bamboo  was  cut  into 
strips,  and  after  the  hard    external  covering,  to- 
gether with  the  softer  interior  coating,  had  been  re- 
moved, the  strips  of  the  fibrous  parts  were  cut  into 
slender  rods  of  uniform  thickness,  except  at  the 
tamSS?     ends,  which  were  left  of  increased  area  of  cross- 


carbons. 


Work  of 


Fig.    150. — The   Bamboo   Filament.     Note  the   increased  area  of  cro«S' 

section  of  the  ends  of  the  filament. 


section,  producing  the  shape  of  the  bamboo  filament 
shown  in  Fig.  150.  This  filament  was  then  carbon- 
ized in  the  usual  manner,  by  prolonged  exposure  to 
heat  while  out  of  contact'  with  air.  The  straight 
filament  was  then  bent  into  a  horseshoe  form,  and 
placed  inside  a  glass  globe  containing  a  vacuum. 
Such  filaments,  when  subjected  to  additional  proc- 
esses, which  will  be  shortly  described,  produced  the 
commercially  successful  lamp  that  was  in  general 
use  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 

About  the  same  time,  that  is,  toward  the  close  of 
1878,  St,  George  Lane  Fox  was  working  in  Eng- 


L^n^^For  ^^^d  *^  produce  a  practical  incandescent  electric 
dei?cm "  lamp.  At  first  he  employed  alloys  of  platinum  and 
lighting,     iridium,  placed  inside  a  glass  globe  containing  a 
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vacuum.  Fox  carefully  studied  the  methods  for 
the  electrical  distribution  of  the  lamps  over  the 
space  to  be  lighted,  and  for  the  regulation  and 
measurements  of  the  .  currents  employed.  Failing 
to  produce  practical  lamps  by  metallic  wires,  he 
afterward,  like  other  inventors,  found  a  better  ma- 
terial in  incandescing  carbon.  Like  Sawyer  and 
others,  in  some  of  his  lamps  he  surrounded  the 
incandescent  conductors  by  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  a  practical  car- 
bon incandescent  electric  lamp  could  be  produced, 
numerous  improvements  were  made  in  various  parts  SSS2?" 
of  the  world.    Some  of  these  improvements  we  will  S?\J53P 
shortly  describe.     Sufficient  has  been  said  to  showSiflgJSt 
how  here,  as  in  all  great  inventions,  the  combined  *^^'°***^ 
efforts  of  many  workers  were  necessary  before  the 
present  practical  incandescent  carbon  dectric  lamp 
was  evcJved. 
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Distinction 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


PHYSICS    OF    THE    INCANDESCENT    LAMP 

"Even  the  fire-flics'  secret,  could  man  once  penetrate  it, 
might  not  prove  such  a  valuable  acquisition  as  it  would  seem 
at  first  thought  To  the  eye,  the  light  of  most  species  seems 
greenish,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  so  completely  lacks  the  full 
red  and  the  violet  rays  that  its  effect  as  an  illuminant,  on  a 
large  scale,  would  be  most  disagreeable." — Th^  Art  of  lUumi- 
nation:   Ds.  Louis  Bell 

EFORE  discussing  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp  as  it  is  made  to-day,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  some  of  the  more  impor- 
b!!tSSSf°°  tant  principles  of  physics  that  enter  both  into  its 
d^ccnt^d  construction  and  operation.     It  may  be  well  to  call 
dcScTn^'   attention  here  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  use  the  word 
uSp/      incandescent  lamp,  limiting  it  to  a  lamp  which  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  incandescent  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current,   and  the  word   incandescing 
lamp,  limiting  it  to  a  lamp  that  has  actually  been 
rendered  incandescent,  that  is,  a  lamp  that  is  glow- 
ing, or  through  which  the  electric  current  is  passing 
in  proper  amount. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 

the  incandescing  electric  lamp,  as  in  the  glowing 

and  tern-     carbon  arc  in  the  arc  lamp,  the  amount  of  light 

peratureof  .         ,     ,  •  n  •  i        i         ^ 

filament,  emitted  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  tempera- 
ture. Consequently,  the  quantity  of  light  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  filament.  A  high  tem- 
perature of  the  incandescing  filament  is,  therefore, 
requisite  to  increase  the  candle-power  of  the  light 
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emitted.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  incandescent 
electric  lamps,  whose  filaments  are  made  of  metal 
spirals,  are  less  efficient  than  those  made  of  the 
highly  refractory  substance  carbon,  since  their  tem- 
perature is  limited  by  their  lower  fusing  points. 

But  the  mere  quantity  of  light,  that  is,  the  inten- 
sity of   illumination,   or  the  Candle-power,  of  an 
incandescing  lamp,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  de- 
manding a  high  temperature  of  its  filament.     TheS^^^* 
daylight-value  of  the  light,  or  the  degree  to  which  Si^cS?" 
the  light  of  the  incandescing  lamp  approaches  in  its  SJSw  b? 
colors  to  those  emitted  by  ordinary  sunlight,  is  ah^Ttcm* 
matter  of  great  importance  in  any  artificial  illumi- ^"*"'*' 
nant.      When   the    current    of   electricity    passing 
through  a  slender  rod  of  carbon  is  gradually  in- 
creased in  strength,  the  carbon  at  iirst  glows  with 
a  dull  red  light,  the  rays  it  emits,  containing  mainly 
.  the  red  colors  or  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.     As 
the  current   increases,   the  glowing  carbon  emits, 
along  with  the  red  rays,  some  of  the  yellow  and 
orange  rays,  that  are  found  in  sunlight.    If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  filament  is  stopped  at  this  point,  al- 
though the  light  emitted  by  the  glowing  carbon  may 
suffice  for  the  general  purposes  of  disclosing  the  out- 
lines or  shapes  of  bodies,  yet  it  would  be  valueless  to 
disclose  the  true  color  values  of  bodies,  which,  when 
illimiined  by  sunlight,  emit  rays  containing,  along 
with  other  colors,  the  blue,  the  indigo  and  the  violet 
tints  of  daylight. 

An  incandescing  lamp,  whose  filament  has  only 
received  an  amount  of  current  capable  of  producing 
the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  orange  tints,  while 
capable  of  giving  the  true  color  values  of  bodies 
which,  when  illumined  by  sunlight,  emit  colors  con- 
sisting mainly  of  mixtures  of  red,  yellow  and  orange 
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rays,  would  be  incapable,  as  above  explained,  of  dis- 
closing the  value  of  bodies  containing  the  other 
colors  of  the  spectrum.     Consequently,  unless  the 
filament  of  an  incandescing  lamp  is  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  whiteness,  it  can  not  possess  true 
sunlight  values.     Now  this  temperature  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  be  maintained,  even  in  the  best 
carbon  incandescent  lamps.     The  daylight  values 
of  such  lamps  when  in  operation  can,  therefore, 
^iuf?r    never  equal  those  of  the  arc  lamps,  which,  as  we 
IJquii^im-    have  seen,  are  raised  in  the  craters  of  the  positive 
wth^Sr    carbons  to  the  highest  temperature  to  which  carbon 
Intensity.    ^^^  y^  heated,  i.e,  to  the  temperature  of  its  boiling 

point.  Even  in  the  best  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
the  spectrum  shows  a  preponderance  of  mixtures  of 
the  red,  yellow  and  orange  rays,  and  is  markedly 
deficient  in  the^blue  and  violet  rays.  Where  it  is 
especially  desired  that  thie  daylight-value  of  the  in- 
candescing lamp  shall  approach  as  nearly  as  pos- . 
sible  that  of  sunlight,  it  is  necessary  slightly  to  in- 
crease the  E.M.F.  to  which  the  lamp  terminals  are 
subjected,  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  current 
strength  passing  through  them,  to  increase  their 
temperature.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  lamp 
Effect  of  will  acquire  a  greater  efficiency,  that  is,  will  pro- 
peSfure"*'  ducc  a  greater  amount  of  light  or  higher  candle- 
dlsSf^'.  power  (or  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of 
energy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  life  of  the  lamp 
will  be  necessarily  decreased  and  lamp  renewals 
must  be  made  more  frequently.  The  advantages, 
however,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  obtaining 
light  values  more  nearly  approaching  those  of  day- 
light may  more  than  compensate  for  the  decrease 
in  the  length  of  the  life  of  the  lamp. 

Since  the  character  of  the  Jight  emitted  by  an  in- 
candescing filament  depends  on  its  temperature,  it 
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is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  filament  be 
the  same  throughout  all  portions  of  its  length; 
otherwise,  some  portions  will  be  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, while  other  portions  are  scarcely  luminous. 
Such  a  filament  will,  necessarily,  be  extremely  ineffi- 
cient ;  for,  should  the  temperature  of  the  filament  be 
raised  in  order  to  cause  the  portions  of  low  tempera-  indTmpr'S^ 
ture  to  emit  light,  the  other  portions  will  become  ofl^uy 
too  highly  heated,  and  the  life  of  the  filament  will,  ^'*^''- 
consequently,  decrease.  Since  the  temperature  of  a 
filament  depends  on  the  resistance  of  its  various  por- 
tions, it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  it  should  have 
throughout  its  entire  length  the  same  area  of  cross- 
section.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made  of  a  substance 
that  can  be  readily  obtained  of  a  uniform  electric 
resistance  throughout  all  portions  of  its  length. 

In  considering  the  temperature  to  which  a  fila- 
ment can  be  raised  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  for  its  cooling,  and  its  conse- 
quent lowering  of  temperature.     The  only  means 
afforded  in  the  modern  incandescing  electric  lamp 
for  the  carrying  off  of  its  heat  by  conduction  is 
through  the  slender  leading-in  wires,  employed  forButtmaii 
carrying  the  current  into  the  lamp.    These  are  evi-SnlSLtof 
dently  of  too  small  cross-section  to  carry  off  muchioiTS*^ 
heat.    Moreover,  means  are  always  adopted  to  pre-  ^°"  "^^*^"' 
vent  these  wires  from  acquiring  a  high  temperature, 
and,  in  addition,  the  filament  itself  is  supported  on 
glass,  a  fairly  good  non-conductor  of  heat.    If  the 
glass  globe  were  filled  with  air  or  other  gas,  a 
fairly  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  from  the 
glowing  filament  would  be  carried  to  the  walls  of 
the  glass  globe,  and  through  them  to  the  surround- 
ing air,  by  means  of  currents  set  up  in  the  air  within 

the  globe  surrounding  the  glowing  filament.    When 

Vol.  n.— 13 
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such  air  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  the  glowing 
"/modln  filament,  it  is  set  in  motions  resembling  the  winds 
^mp  globe,  on  the  earth,  and,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 

walls  of  the  globe,  carries  off  the  heat  in  this  way. 

Such  a  loss  of  heat  must  necessarily  be  attended 

by  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  the 

glowing  filament. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  most  successful  incandes- 
cing electric  lamps  are  those  in  which  the  carbon 
filaments  are  placed  inside  a  vacuous  space  in  the 
globe,  and  thus  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  filament  by 
local  winds  in  the  globe  is  avoided.  Where  the 
vacuum  in  the  globe  is  as  high  as  in  the  Crookes 
radiometer,  or  the  residual  gas  is  in  the  ultra- 
gaseous  state,  the  number  of  molecules  remaining  in 
the  lamp  chamber  is  so  small  that  they  are  thrown 
off  from  the  heated  surface  of  the  incandescent 
filament,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  strike  one  another, 
but  are  thrown  from  the  filament  directly  to  the 
walls  of  the  inclosing  glass  chamber,  from  which 
they  are  again  thrown  in  contact  with  the  glowing 
filament.  Every  time  a  molecule  touches  the  fila- 
hSfby  ment  it  carries  off  a  charge  of  heat.  Where,  there- 
Impacts"  fore,  the  vacuum  in  the  globe  is  not  so  high,  the 
number  of  times  that  the  molecules  are  returned  to 
the  surface  of  the  glowing  filament  by  reason  of 
their  molecular  impact  is  greatly  increased.  Con- 
sequently, the  loss  that  occurs  by  reason  of  the 
molecular  collisions  permitting  the  molecules  of  the 
gas  to  come  in  contact  with  the  glowing  filament, 
and  carry  their  charges  of  heat  to  the  walls  of 
the  lamp  chamber,  will  be  smaller  the  smaller  the 
vacuum  within  the  globe.  Therefore,  the  loss  of 
heat,  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  temperature 
from  this  cause,  will  be  least  the  higher  the  vacuum 
inside  the  lamp  globe. 


5  il 
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It  is  evident  from  the  above  considerations  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  glowing  carbon  filament  placed  S^ij£" 
inside  a  lamp  globe,  in  which  a  high  vacuum  isfnVhS^ 
maintained,  radiation  is  practically  the  only  waymSmttJ"** 
in  which  the  filament  can  lose  or  throw  oflf  its  heat,  ^iSi 
and  with  it  the  accompanying  light.     A  glowing  "***'*°*'*^ 
lamp  filament,  indeed,  to  be  practical,  must  be  able 
to  readily  part  with  its  radiant  energy,  since  a  por- 
tion of  this  radiant  energy  is  in  the  form  of  the 
light  which  the  lamp  is  intended  to  radiate. 

The  rate  at  which  a  filament  loses  its  heat  by 
radiation  depends  on  its  temperature;  the  higher ciroum. 
the    temperature    the    more    rapid    the    radiation.  SSSSifl' 
This  rate  of  cooling  also  depends  on  the  extent  of  whiS^? 
surface  of  the  filament,  so  that  this  surface  should  SuMit 
bear  a  certain  definite  proportion  to  the  amount  of  itsiwS 
energy  that  has  been  supplied  to  the  filament     In       **** 
other  words,  a  glowing  filament  should  have  a  cer- 
tain radiating  surface  for  the  number  of  watts  of 
energy  supplied  to  it. 

The  amount  of  radiation  also  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  surface  of  the  glowing  filament.  Some 
surfaces  radiate  or  part  with  their  heat  and  light 
much  more  readily  than  others.  The  emissivity  of 
the  glowing  filament,  or  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
part  with  its  light  and  heat,  will  vary  according  to 
the  condition  of  its  surface.  As  we  shall  see,  lamp 
filaments  are  greatly  improved  by  giving  them  a 
character  of  surface  especially  favorable  for  the 
emission  of  light  from  its  glowing  surface. 

Unfortunately  for  the  efficiency  of  the  carbon  in- 
candescing electric  lamp,  the  glowing  filament  emits 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  light,  or  lumi- 
nous rays,  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  or  non-lumi- 
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nous  rays.    In  a  good  incandescitig  lamp,  only  about 
pJSSSrtion  4  P2ir*s  in  every  lOO  parts  of  radiation  consist  of 
cmitfSby  light;     The  higher  the  temperature  to  which  the 
Su^l     carbon  filament  can  be  raised,  without  too  rapid 
disintegration,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
luminous  to  the  non-luminous  radiation.     If,  for 
example,  we  could  safely  raise  the  temperature  of 
a  glowing  filament  to  that  of  the  boiling  point  of 
carbon,   a  thing  which   is  clearly  impossible,  we 
would  obtain  a  luminous  efficiency  of  the  incandes- 
cing lamp  as  high  as  that  in  the  carbon  voltaic  arc. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  all  known  artificial 
devices  for  producing  light  by  means  of  incandes- 
cence obtained  through  the  agency  of  heat,  as  in 
the  common  candle,  gas  light,  Welsbach  light,  mag- 
nesium light,  or  arc  light,  are  extremely  inefficient. 
All  these  devices  produce  a  vastly  greater  propor- 
tion of  non-luminous  ra3rs  of  heat  than  of  the  de- 
sired luminous  radiations  of  light.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  incandescing  electric  light  furnishes,  as  a 
luminous  source,  only  about  4  per  cent  of  light  and 
96  per  cent  of  heat.  A  common  candle  flame  is  even 
Bxtremeiy  loweT,  yielding  only  i  )4  per  cent  of  light  and  98^4 
nouscffi."    per  cent  of  heat;  a  Welsbach  candle  yields  254  per 

ciencyof  ^«.i  i-ry  <•«  • 

ordinary     cent  of  light  aud  0714  per  cent  of  heat :  a  magnesium 

luminous      *•    *         .11  !•«•«  «  c\r%  j»« 

aources.  light  y  idds  1 2  per  cent  of  light  and  88  per  cent  of  heat ; 
and,  finally,  the  arc  light,  which,  although  the  most 
efficient  source  of  light  of  this  type  known,  as  should 
necessarily  be  the  case,  since  here  the  light  is  the 
result  of  the  highest  temperature  which  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  artificially,  yet,  nevertheless,  yields  only 
13  per  cent  of  light  for  every  87  per  cent  of  heat. 

It  would  seem,  unless  some  method  can  be 
devised  for  obtaining  a  more  refractory  substance 
than  carbon,  or  some  means  adopted  by  which  the 
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temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  carbon  can  be 
increased,   that   we  have  practically   reached   the 
limit  of  the  efficient  conversion  of  heat  energy  into 
light  energy,  unless,  indeed,  a  surface  can  be  dis* 
covered  highly  transparent  to  light  and  opaque  to 
heat.    That  there  is  a  method  in  which  light  can  be 
produced  in  excess  of  heat  is  evident,  for  nature  HJ^^kmu 
does  this  constantly  in  the  light  emitted  by  theS^2?S4. 
firefly  or  the  glow-worm.     Here  the  proportion  of  ^^^^^ 
luminous  and  non-luminous  radiation  would,  prob- 
ably, be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  98  or 
99  per  cent  of  light,  and  only  2  or  i  per  cent  of  heat 
In  other  words,  the  radiation  of  the  firefly  and  the 
glow-worm  produces  What  might  be  characterized 
as  cold  light,  in  distinction  to  the  light  emitted  by^'^"^*^ 
the  candle  flame,  the  Welsbach,  the  incandescing 
electric  lamp,  the  magnesium  lamp,  and  the  carbon 
voltaic  arc.    There  is  a  peculiar  substance  secreted 
in  the  bodies  of  these  animals  that  apparently  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  being  oxidized  by  the  atmos- 
phere in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  light  rays  than  heat  rays.     If  it  should  waawii 
ever  become  possible  to  cheaply  produce  this  sub-thetecmoi 
stance,  it  would  appear  that  the  problem  of  cheap  md  giofr 
artificial  illumination  would  be  solved,  at  least  so 
far  as  mere  light  is  concerned.    Of  course,  for  such 
a  luminous  source  to  be  commercially  valuable,  its 
light  must  necessarily  possess  the  same  character- 
istic colored  rays  as  does  sunlight.     The  problem 
of  a  satisfactory  illuminant,  however,  will  not  even 
then  be  solved,  for,  unfortunately,  the  light  of  the 
firefly  or  the  glow-worm  does  not  possess  true  sun- 
light values. 

The  possibility,  of  practically  employing  the  car- 
bon incandescing  electric  lamp  as  a  source  of  arti- 
ficial illumination  depends  on  the  fact  that,  as  the 
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temperature  of  glowing  carbon  is  increased,  its  ra- 
fil1?y5?**"  diating  power  for  light  increases  more  rapidly  than 
filJreaSJs     does  its  radiating  power  for  heat,  that  is,  as  the 
tempi'iL     temperature  of  the  filament  rises  above  a  red  heat, 
^^         its  emissivity  for  light  increases  more  rapidly  than 
does  its  emissivity  for  heat.     The  temperature  of 
the  ordinary  filament  has  been  estimated  at  about 
2732°  F.    A  slight  increase  above  this  temperature 
materially  increases  the  emissivity  of  the  filament 
for  light;  although,  as  already  stated,  at  a  mate- 
rial decrease  in  the  life  of  the  filament.    It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  a  common  type  of  incandescing, 
lamp,  an  increase  of  temperature  of  40°  F.  pro- 
duces an  increase  of  somewhat  more  than  3  per  cent 
in  the  candle-power  of  the  lamp. 

When  the  carbon  incandescing  electric  lamp  first 
Short  life    Came  into  use,  especially  when  the  glowing  filaments 
ciSe^i^  were  made  irom  the  slender,  fragile  paper  carbons, 
meiitt.  ^'    it  was  possible  to  maintain  them  at  a  fairly  bright 
incandescence  but  for  comparatively  short  times. 
Even  when  the  more  durable  bamboo  filaments  were 
employed,  although  the  length  of  life  was  materially 
increased,  yet  the  lamps  soon  burned  out.     This 
difficulty  was  so  great  that,  at  one  time,  it  was 
feared  by  some  that  practical  commercial  lighting 
of  this  character  was  impracticable.     Finally,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  various  improvements,  lamps  are 
now  made  which  can  be  economically  employed  for 
1,000  hours  without  the  breaking  of  the  filament. 

The  means  by  which  this  increase  of  life  was  ob- 
tained was  by  improvements  in  the  vacuum  of  the 
fo??w9i   lamp  globe.    When  air  is  left  in  the  globe  the  deli- 
ihc  "amp*"  cate  carbon  filament  is  destroyed,  either  by  means 
biSb?  ^"^     of  a  direct  combustion  or  burning  of  the  filament  by 
its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  by  the 
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bombardment  of  the  filament  by  the  heated  mole- 
cules shot  off  from  the  walls  of  the  globe  or  after 
collisions  with  one  another.  This  latter  effect 
causes  a  gradual  attrition  or  wearing  of  the  carbon, 
sometimes  called  air  washing. 

An  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  oxygen  left  in 
the  lamp  chamber  will  materially  decrease  the  life 
of  the  filament  by  causing  a  far  greater  amount  of 
combustion  than  would  seem  possible  from  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  actually  present.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carbonaceous 
gases  produced  by  the  combustion  are  subsequently 
decomposed  by  the  high  temperature,  depositing 
solid  carbon  on  the  walls  of  the  lamp  globe,  and  lib- 
erating oxygen,  which  can  again  unite  with  fresh 
portions  of  the  filament  In  order  to  avoid  this,  a^i  quan- 
improvements  were  made  in  the  methods  for  ob-g|a<r 
taining  high  vacua.  But  notwithstanding  such  im- •iderabi?'^ 
provements,  the  life  of  the  filament  still  remained**' 
low.  Lamps  in  which  the  vacuum  at  the  start  was 
unquestionably  high,  soon  failed,  and  on  opening 
the  globe  after  the  destruction  of  the  filament,  were 
found  to  contain  a  comparatively  low  vacuum. 
Careful  investigations  were  made  as  to  the  sources 
of  the  supposed  leakage.  Finally,  the  true  cause 
of  the  difficulty  was  discovered,  and  the  lamp  globes 
were  exhausted  by  means  of  a  process  that  ensured 
the  continuance  of  the  high  vacuum,  and  of  the 
prolonged  life  of  the  lamp. 

• 
As  is  often  the  case,  the  difficulty  arose  from  a 
fact  well  known  in  physics,  that  had,  unfortunately,  Failure  of 
escaped  the  notice  of  inventors ;  viz.,  that  many  sub-  J'otSira-* 
stances,  especially  carbon  and  platinum,  possess  theJj.^JjJ'Jed 
power  of  occluding  gases;  i.e.,  of  absorbing  and^***^ 
condensing  them  within  their  pores.    Platinum,  for 
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example,  can  thus  absorb  several  times  its  volume 
of  hydrogen  gas.  Carbon  also  possesses  a  very  high 
power  of  thus  occluding  or  absorbing  various  gases. 
Qases  occluded,  or  absorbed  by  solids,  are  retained 
with  great  tenacity,  the  attraction  between  the  solid 
and  the  gas  being  sufficiently  gpreat  to  actually 
liquefy  the  gas.  Consequently,  when  the  lamp 
globe  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  exhaust  pump, 
and  the  contained  air  is  almost  entirely  removed, 
thus  leaving  a  high  vacuum  in  the  lamp  globe,  the 
occluded  gases  still  remain  in  a  liquid  state  within 
the  pores  of  the  solids.  If,  now,  the  globe  is  her- 
metically sealed  while  in  a  cold  state,  as  soon  as  the 
filament  and  the  different  parts  of  the  lamp  become 
heated,  the  occluded  gases  are  thrown  off,  and  the 
vacuum  seriously  vitiated.  It  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  a  film  of  highly  condensed  gas  also  col- 
lected on  the  surface  of  the  lamp  globe  and  other 
solids  within  it. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty, 
the  means  for  removing  it  were  simple.    By  subject- 
ing the  globe  and  the  filament  to  the  action  of  a  high 
temperature  while  exhaustion  was  going  on,  the  oc- 
simpic       eluded  gases  were  driven  out  of  the  lamp  chamber, 
F<I?^Sov-  the  filament,  and  the  conducting  wires,  and  carried 
Mhtdtd     out  of  the  chamber  by  the  action  of  the  pump.    Va- 
rious means  were  adopted  to  heat  the  lamp.     The 
method  generally  employed,  however,  is  to  send  a 
somewhat  stronger  current  through  the  filament  than 
that  for  which  the  lamp  is  made,  and  then,  while 
the  filament  and  lamp  chamber  are  heated,  exhaust- 
ing and  sealing  the  lamp  globes. 

The  vacuum  obtained  in  the  inclosed  globe  of  the 
incandescing  electric  lamp  of  to-day  is  so  excellent 
that,  if  the  destruction  of  the  filament  were  only  due 
to  its  combination  with  oxygen  in  its  residual  at- 
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mosphere,  or  to  air  washing  or  molecular  bombard- 
i  ments  by  the  residual  gas,  the  life  of  the  filament 
practically  would  be  almost  unlimited.  Another 
source  of  loss,  however,  exists,  which  appears  to  be 
due  to  a  kind  of  evaporation  of  the  filament,  both 
by  reason  of  its  high  temperature,  and  of  the  high 
vacuum  which  exists  around  it.  In  other  words, 
during  the  incandescing  of  the  filament,  it  throws  of*^e*!amp 
oflf  particles  of  carbon  from  its  surface  somewhat  in  fiapora-**'* 
the  same  manner  that  a  liquid  throws  off  particles  fiumcnt!** 
from  its  surface  at  temperatures  far  below  those  of 
its  boiling  point.  This  gradual  wasting  not  only 
eventually  disintegrates  the  carbon,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  causes  a  blackening  of  the  inside  of  the  lamp 
globe,  which  docs  more  to  decrease  the  life  of  the 
lamp  than  the  destruction  of  the  filament  itself: 
for,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  when  an  incandescing 
lamp  has  reached  a  certain  condition,  even  though 
its  filament  be  intact,  it  is  more  economical  to  de- 
liberately break  the  lamp  and  replace  it  by  another 
than  to  continue  its  use. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  maintenance  of 
the  high  vacuum  in  the  lamp  globe  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  lamp.  As  we  have  already  seen,  low 
vacua  are  fairly  good  conductors  of  electricity. 
When,  therefore,  the  vacuum  in  the  lamp  globe  is 
a  comparatively  low  vacuum,  a  peculiar  effect  some- 
times occurs,  known  generally  as  the  Edison  effect,  effect. 
which  consists  of  a  pale,  bluish  light  seen  around 
the  glowing  filament  and  due  to  the  escape  of  a 
part  of  the  current  through  the  conducting  low 
vacuum  surrounding  it.  This  loss  of  current  nec- 
essarily causes  a  loss  of  energy,  and  decreases  the 
efficiency  of  the  lamp.  Since  a  high  vacuum  is  a 
non-conductor,  this  loss  almost  ceases  when  the 
vacuum  in  the  lamp  chamber  becomes  high. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

MANUFACTURE    OF    THE    ELECTRIC    INCANDESCENT 

LAMP 


>» 


Bnonnous 


''How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams.' 

— The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V,  Scene  I 

THE  success  of  the  incandescing  electric  lamp 
as  a  source  of  artificial  illumination  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
such  lamps.     This  increase  is  still  going  on.     At 
TO^°S  the  present  time  it  has  reached  such  an  extent  that 
indtlSSy.    one  of  the  principal  companies  manufacturing  in- 
candescent lamps  is  now  turning  out  some  15,000,- 
000  lamps  per  year. 


The  United  States  Census  Report  for  1900  shows 
that  there  were  some  25,000,000  incandescent  lamps 
manufactured  in  this  countfy  during  the  census 
year.  Of  these,  the  i6-candle-power  lamps  reached 
over  21,000,000.  This  enormous  output,  together 
with  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lamps, 
has  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  selling  price  of 
single  incandescent  lamps  from  the  75  cents  or  one 
dollar  that  was  charged  for  them  shortly  after  their 
introduction  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  cents,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
charge  for  each  lamp  to-day. 


United 
States 
Census 
Reports 
on  incan- 
descent 
electric 
lamps. 


Manufac- 
ture of 
the  lamp 
filaments. 


In  attempting  a  brief  description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  carbon  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
we  will  begin  with  the  filaments.     These,  though 
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of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  are  practically  manu- 
factured in  the  same  manner. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  paper  carbons  were  soon 
replaced  by  carbonized  strips  of  bamboo  or  card- 
board, or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  of  structural  structural 
carbons.  The  carbons  employed  for  the  incandes- f °^**^fj^*=- 
cing  lamp  filaments,  that  are  in  general  use  to-day, 
are  squirted  carbons,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  structureless  carbons,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  structural  carbons  before  alluded  to. 


carbon 
filaments. 


Squirted 


When  ordinary  raw  cotton  is  placed  in  a  solution 
of  zinc-chloride,  a  substance  obtained  by  dissolving 
zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cotton  is  dissolved,  c^[^»^ 
and  a  sticky,  jelly-like  mass  is  obtained.  By  forc- 
ing this  material  through  a  small  hole  in  a  plate, 
and  leading  the  thread  which  comes  out  into  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  alcohol,  it  soon  sets  or  hardens  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  it  to  be  handled.  When  this 
thread  is  carefully  washed,  and  wound  on  a  large 
drum  and  dried,  it  produces  a  material  strongly  re- 
sembling catgut.  The  dried  thread  is  then  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  and  carbonized  while  out  of  contact 
with  air,  thus  producing  carbon  filaments. 


The  advantages  of  employing  squirted  carbons 
for  the  filaments  of  lamps  consist  not  only  in  thetagcsof 
greater  uniformity  of  the  resulting  carbons,  butcarbona. 
also  in  the  fact  that  practically  ^ny  shape  or  area 
of  cross-section  can  be  readily  obtained.  Care  must 
be  taken  during  the  squirting  process  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  minute  air  bubbles,  which  would  cause  for  avoid- 

,  ing  babbles. 

a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  filaments,  and  thus 
injure  them.  To  this  end  the  solution  is  filtered 
while  in  a  hot  state  in  a  vacuous  space. 
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Various  lengths  and  areas  of  cross  sections  are 
given  to  the  filaments  of  incandescing  lamps  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  sizes.     Practically  all  the  different 
shapes  of  filaments  employed  to-day  are  obtained  by 
suitably  bending  or  looping  the  straight  filaments 
into  the  desired   form  after  they  have  been  car- 
^^^      bonized.     Consequently,  when  the  filaments  are  re- 
SamcntT*  movcd  f rom  the  carbonizing  oven  they  are  carefully 
sorted    into    different    classes,    according   to    their 
lengths  and  diameters.  Such  measurements  must  be 
made  after  carbonization,  since  the  filaments  shrink 
considerably  during  drying  and  carbonization.    Al- 
though in  the  production  of  the  filament  every  effort 
is  made  to  obtain  carbon  threads  of  absolutely  uni- 
form conducting  power  and  area  of  cross-section 
throughout  all  parts  of  their  length,  in  order  that 
all  parts  of  the  filament  shall  glow  or  incandesce 
equally,  yet  it  is  found  that  irregularities  will  occur. 
In  order  to  remove  such  irregularities,  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  process,  called  the  flashing  or  treat- 
ing of  the  carbons,  has  been  adopted.    If  an  electric 
ing*or        current   of   gradually   increasing  strength   is   sent 
pro?e«?or  through  a  filament  that  possesses  any  irregularities, 
filaments,    either  in  its  composition,  or  in  its  area  of  cross- 
section,  the  points  of  highest  resistance  will  first  be 
rendered  incandescent,  and  afterward  the  points  of 
next  highest  resistance.    If,  therefore,  a  filament  be 
gradually  raised  to  electric  incandescence  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  hydro-carbon  vapor  or  gas,  the  points 
of  highest  resistance  will  be  first  raised  to  incandes- 
cence, and,   decomposing  the  surrounding  gas  or 
Flashed  or  vapor,  dcposit  a  thin  coating  or  layer  of  electrically 
fitemcnts    conducting  carbon  on  the  surfaces  of  the  heat^ 
S?y  h'omo.  po'^^ts.     This  dcposit  of  carbon  increases  the  con- 
SrouRhout  ducting  power  of  the  filament.     The  next  highest 
teLgth!'      points,  of  resistance  will  then  receive  a  deposit  in 
a  similar  manner,  until,  finally,  the  carbon  will  glow 
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uniformly  at  all  parts  of  its  surface,  thus  showing 
that  its  electric  resistance  per  unit  of  length  is  the 
same  throughout.  The  flashing  process  goes  on 
very  rapidly,  a  uniform  conducting  power  being 
obtained  in  a  few  moments. 

The  carbon  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  fila- 
ment by  the  flashing  process  differs  in  character 
from  that  of  which  the  filament  is  composed.  It 
may  be  called  graphitic  carbon,  and  has  a  lower  elec- 
tric resistance  than  the  ordinary  carbon.  In  this 
respect,  the  deposited  carbon  is  less  favorable  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  It  possesses,  however,  g^^ 
the  advantage  of  having  a  rather  higher  emissivity  Jjjjjj^{«^ 
for  light  than  the  unheated  carbon  of  the  filament  gU«p*»- 
does.  This  deposited  carbon  also  possesses  another  ^^^S^ 
advantage  over  ordinary  carbon.  Ordinary  carbon 
has,  approximately,  about  twice  as  great  an  elec- 
tric resistance  when  cold  as  when  hot.  In  other 
words,  the  resistance  of  the  filament  decreases  with 
an  increase  in  temperature;  carbon,  in  this  respect, 
behaving  differently  from  the  ordinary  metals. 
Fortunately,  nearly  all  of  this  decrease  takes  place 
before  the  carbon  begins  to  glow.  This  is  much 
better  than  if  the  decrease  occurred  at  higher 
temperatures;  for  the  incandescing  lamp  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  small  changes  in  pressure, 
so  that,  if  most  of  the  decrease  in  resistance  took 
place  at  high  temperatures,  this  sensitiveness  to 
small  changes  of  pressure  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  avoid.  The  carbon  deposited  by  the 
flashing  process  possesses,  however,  according  to 
Mr.  Howell,  the  property  of  increasing  in  resist- 
ance with  an  increase  in  temperature. 

The  deposition  of  carbon  by  the  flashing  process 
of  course  decreases  the  resistance  of  the  carbon, 
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the  extent  of  this  decrease  depending  on  the  amount 
of  graphitic  carbon  deposited  on  the  filament.  The 
value  of  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  of  the  various 
types  having  been  determined  upon,  the  deposition 
is  continued  by  the  flashing  process  until  the  re- 
sistance of  all  the  filaments  of  a  given  type  has 
reached  the  same  value.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
measuring  the  resistance  of  the  filament  while  the 
deposition  is  going  on,  or,  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rtSpwS^Sf  rent  through  the  filament  may  be  automatically 
p^Sc^*"*^  stopped  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet  placed  in  the 
circuit,  as  soon  as  the  current  strength  has  reached 
a  predetermined  value. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp  consists  in  mounting  the  filament,  that 
is,  in  suitably  attaching  it  to  a  glass  support,  which 
is  subsequently  placed  inside  the  lamp  chamber. 
The  leading-in  wires  or  conductors,  which  carry 
the  current  into  the  lamp,  pass  through  the  glass 
support.  Unless  care  is  taken  in  making  a  suitable 
joint  at  this  point,  a  leakage  will  occur,  which  will 
ruin  the  high  vacuum  required. 

The  fact  that  the  glowing  filament  is  maintained, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  at  a  white  heat,  renders  it  nec- 
bet^^     essary  that  the  joints  between  the  leading-in  wires 
of*thefita-  and  the  ends  of  the  filament  shall  be  such  as  will 
SeeiSof  either  prevent  the  joints  from  attaining  a  high  tern- 
■^':^^'  perature,  or  of  so  making  them  as  will  permit  them 
to^attain  a  fairly  high  temperature  without  injury. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  ends  of  the 
carbon  filaments  are  sometimes  made  of  a  larger 
area  of  cross-section,  in  order  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming too  highly  heated.     The  joints  between  the 
ends  are  sometimes  obtained  by  depositing  a  small 
mass  of  copper  by  electro-plating  around  the  points 
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of  junction  between  the  filament  and  the  wires.    In 

the  early  history  of  the  art  the  wires  were  some- toS  oir*^ 

times  made  in  the  form  of  a  socket,  which  was***^ 

tightly  squeezed  around  the  ends  of  the  filament. 

This  method,  however,  has  generally  been  replaced 

by  what  is  known  as  the  pasted  joint,  where  the 


/ 


/ 


Fxa  isi.^Early  Form  of  Lamp  Filament  Joint.  Note  the  arrange- 
ments  of  tbe  leading-in  wires  and  the  early  forms  of  damps,  C,  Q  for 
the  joints  of  the  filamenL 


ends  of  the  filament  and  the  conductors  are  pasted 
together  by  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  carbon  5S2t2?* 
and  molasses,  which  is  afterward  hardened  by  bak-^'^'*^ 
ing;  or,  what  is  a  still  better  method,  by  means  of 
a  deposited  joint,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  filament 
and  the  conductors  are  joined  together  by  means  of 
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carbon  deposited  on  them  by  a  process  similar  to 
the  flashing  process.  An  early  form  of  filament 
joint  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  metal,  C,  C,  Fig. 
151,  which  were  suitably  clamped  to  the  enlarged 
ends  of  the  filament  D. 

Where  the  leading-in  wires  pass  through  the 
whypiad  gl^ss  walls  of  the  mount  or  support,  they  are  fused 
rfsTin  the  same  by  melting  the  glass  around  them.  If 
wafisTf  these  wires  were  made  from  such  metals  as  copper, 
lamp  bulb,  ^hose  rate  of  expansion  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  glass,  a  slight  increase  in  the  temperature 


FxG.-  152. — Form  of  Lamp  Moant,  ready  for  sealing  to  lamp  bulb. 

of  the  wires  would  result  in  the  broking  of  the 
glass,  and  consequently  the  destruction  of  the 
vacuum.  This,  however,  is  readily  prevented  by 
making  the  parts  of  the  leading-in  wires  that  pass 
through  the  glass  of  a  metal  like  platinum,  that  ex- 
pands approximately  at  the  same  rate  that  glass 
does.  At  the  same  time,  however,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  platinum  leading-in  wires  from 
becoming  unduly  heated. 

A  form  of  glass  mount  for  a  filament  is  shown  in 
Fig.  152.    Here  a  small  piece  of  glass  tubing,  T,  has 
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a  shoulder  blown  on  it  at  S.  Two  platinum  wires 
p,  p,  placed  inside  the  tube,  are  then  fused  around  it 
by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  joint  is  then 
carefully  annealed. 

Since  platinum  is  a  costly  metal,  only  very  short 
pieces  afe  employed  for  the  leading-in  wires,  die  pbtkmm 
greater  part  of  the  length  of  such  wires  being  formed '''™' 
of  some  material  like  copper,  as  shown  in  the  above 
figure  at  ivi,  a/,.    Various  attempts  have  been  made 


Fia.   I]]. — dMm  Itonot  for  Saw7er-H«nn  InMndeMcnt  Ehctrie  twnfk 

to  employ  cheaper  metals  or  metallic  alloys  to  re- 
place the  platinum  for  this  purpose.  Platinum, 
however,  is  still  almost  universally  employed. 

Another  form  of  mount,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  is  shown  in  Fig.  153.     Here  the  two  short  q,^ 
pieces  of  platinum  wire  are  fused  on  to  the  ends  ofg^,'.** 
-the  longer  copper  wires.     The  platinum  tips  are"'"'*"'' 
then  sealed  into  the  end  of  a  small  piece  of  glass 
tube,  with  a  short  flange  formed  at  one  end,  as 
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shown  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure.  A  seal 
is  obtained  by  fusing  the  glass  around  the  platinum 
wires,  and  then  compressing  and  flattening  the  end 
of  the  tube,  as  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
figure.  A  short  piece  of  nickel  wire  is  fused  into 
one  end  of  the  mount,  but  does  not  pass  entirely 
through  the  glass  walls.  This  wire  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  anchor  to  prevent  excessive  vibration, 
and  consequent  breakage  of  the  glowing  filament, 
as  well  as  to  avoid  too  great  a  drooping  of  tiie  car- 
bon when  burned  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  fila- 
ment mounted  in  this  manner  is  shown  in  Fig.  154, 
Here  the  nickel  anchor  wire  is  seen  with  its  upper 


Fig.  154. — Filament  Mounted,  and  ready  for  sealing  into  lamp 
bulb.  Note  the  fact  that  the  nickel  anchor  wire  is  fused  only  to  the 
top  of  the  glass  mount,  while  the  leading-in  wires  to  which  the  ends 
of  the  filament  are  attached  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
glass  mount. 

end  connected  with  the  middle  of  the  looped  fila- 
ment. The  joints  employed  in  this  mount  are  those 
of  the  deposited  carbon  type,  and  are  of  a  diameter 
only  comparatively  larger  than  that  of  either  the 
platinum  wires  or  of  the  filament  itself. 

Blown  and  ^hc  mountcd  filament  is  now  ready  to  be  place4 
Smp*giobes  ^"  ^^^  lamp  globe  or  bulb.  Incandescent  lamp  bulbs 
were  formerly  blown  at  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  in 
the  air.  Now,  however,  in  order  always  to  obtain 
tJ^e^Sf**"'  th^  same  size  of  bulb,  they  are  blown  in  suitably 
lamp  bulb,  shaped  molds.     The  bulb  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
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shapes,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  lamp 
is  to  be  employed.  The  appearance  of  a  common 
form  of  bulb  as  it  comes  from  the  mold  is  shown  in 
Fig.  155.  Here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  bulb  is  closed  at 
the  top,  and  still  has  attached  to  it  the  long  glass 
neck  employed  in  blowing.  The  next  step  consists 
in  cutting  oflf  this  neck  by  a  short  file.  The  cut 
end  is  softened  in  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  and 
rounded,  and  a  shoulder  formed  on  it,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  156.    A  short  glass  tube  is  then  sealed  to  the 


Fia  155. — First  Step  in  Manufacture  of  Lamp  Bulb.  The  figure 
represents  the  bulb  as  it  comes  from  the  mold.  Note  the  excessive 
teagth  of  tke  neck. 

top  of  the  bulb,  and  an  opening  made  in  the  bulb, 
as  seen  in  the  same  figure.  This  tube  is  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  lamp  bulb  to  be 
exhausted  when  it  is  suitably  connected  with  the 
pump. 


The  mounted  filament  shown  in  Fig.  154,  is  now 
forced  up  into  the  lamp  bulb,  shown  in  Fig.  I56,j^^*}j^r 
the  elasticity  of  the  filament  permitting  it  to  be  suffi-  moum^and 
ciently   brought   together   for   this   purpose.      The  **°p  ^'"'^ 
flange  in  the  neck  of  the  mount  is  then  brought 
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made  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  That  shown  in 
Fig.  i6o  is  commonly  called  the  key  socket,  because 
it  is  arranged  so  that  the  lamp  can  be  turned  on  or 
off  by  means  of  the  switch  or  key  k.    Contact  pieces 


Fio.  ije. — Completeir  Exhausted  and  Sealed-off  Lamp,  retdy  tor  r«- 
ceptJOD  ot  lamp  buc  Note  the  fact  that  the  tube  T,  of  Fig.  157,  hM 
been  fused  off  at  A,  leavinc  the  Ump  betmeticillT  (caled  at  thii  poiiiL 

are  so  connected  with  the  supply  mains  that,  when 
the  lamp  base  is  screwed  into  position  in  the  lamp 
socket,  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  lamp  is  brought 
into  connection  with  one  of  the  supply  mains,  at  a, 


PiO.  IJ9. — Completed  Lampa  with  Lamp  Banc  Attached,  nodr  for 
being  inserted  in  lamp  socicet  and  thus  connected  with  main.  Note  hen 
three  fomu  of  filaments;  {.(.,   the  hoiKshoe,  the  *ln^  loop,  and  the 


and  die  other  lamp  terminal  with  the  other  supply 
main,  by  means  of  the  metallic  spring  s.  The  metal 
piece,  h,  is  brought  into  contact  with  this  terminal 
when  the  key,  k,  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the  fig- 
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ure.     The  current  is  turned  off  when  k  is  moved 
through  a  qtiarter  turn,  thus  breaking  the  connec- ^^'^^'^'j,. 
tion  between  b  and  s.    In  some  cases,  the  lamp  socket 
is  not  provided  with  a  key  attached  to  the  lamp,  the 
lamps  being  turned  on  or  off  by  means  of  a  key 
placed  in  some  position  on  the  wall  of  the  room. 
Such  sockets  are  called  keyless  sockets,  and  are  em-  ^^'''™ 
ployed  for  lamps  in  chandeliers  and  other  similar  ««''«»■ 
positions. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  lamp  bulbs  is  first  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  mechanical  pump,  which  rapidly  car- 
ries out  the  greater  part  of  the  contained  air.     The 


Pia  i6i>. — K«y  Socket  for  IncaDdescent  Electric  Lamp.  At  the  Ictt- 
hand  side  of  the  figure  the  key  aockel  is  sbown  surrounded  by  ■  metallk 
cylinder  S'. 

latter  part  of  the  exhaustion  is  then  carried  on  byE.iiao». 
some  form  of  mercury  pump.  The  first  part  of  theSSp'ttuib. 
exhaustion  of  the  lamp  bulb  is  carried  on  in  the  cold, 
until  no  bubbles  of  air  can  be  seen  passing  through 
the  glass  pump.  This  sho*s  that  all  the  air  has 
been  removed.  An  electric  current,  of  somewhat 
greater  strength  than  is  intended  to  be  employed  on 
the  lamp,  is  then  sent  through  the  lamp,  ihus  heat- 
ing it.  This  is  done,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
in  order  to  drive  off  the  occluded  gases  in  the  fila- 
ment and  leading-in  wires,  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
bulb  itself.     The  pump  is  kept  running  until  all  this 
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gas  has  been  removed,  and  no  bubbles  are  seen  pass- 
toSstiMof  ^^S  through  the  air  pump.  The  blow-pipe  flame  is 
lampbaib.  j^^^  directed  against  the  small  glass  tube,  T,  ex- 
tending from  the  top  of  the  bulb,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  pump,  and  the  bulb  is  thus  hermetically 
sealed  as  already  explained. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  higher  vacuum  than  is  con- 
veniently possible  by  the  aid  of  mercury  pumps,  a 


Fio.  i6i. — Sprengel  Mercury  Pump.  Here  G  is  being  emptied  or 
exhausted  of  its  air.  In  practice,  a  number  of  incandescent  lamps  suit- 
ably connected  to  the  pump  replace  the  globe  G. 

process  of  chemical  exhaustion  is  generally  em- 
ployed ;  that  is,  some  substance  is  introduced  into  the 
u^wkSoo.  ^"^  which  connects  the  lamp  to  the  blow-pipe,  which 
substance  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  the  small 
portions  of  residual  gas  in  the  tube.  Mechanical 
pumps  are  now  made  that  will  produce  such  high 
vacua  that  they  are  sometimes  employed  in  connec- 
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tion  with  chemical  means  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
bulb,  without  the  use  of  the  mercury  pump. 

A  form  of  mercury  pump,  very  generally  em- 
ployed for  exhausting  incandescent  lamps,  is  called 
the  Sprengel  pump,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  i6i.  Here 
a  stream  of  mercury,  falling  from  the  vessel,  A, 
through  the  vertical  tube,  exhausts  or  removes  the 
air  from  any  vessel  connected  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube;  in  this  instance,  from  the  glass  globe sSt^?i 
shown  as  connected  with  the  vertical  tube  at  the^^.'^ 
point  X,  The  falling  mercury  column,  entangling 
bubbles  of  air,  carries  them,  mechanically,  from  the 
globe  down  and  out  at  the  lower  orifice  at  B.  These 
bubbles  are  largest  at  the  beginning  of  the  exhaus- 
tion, and  become  smaller  and  smaller  toward  the  end 
of  the  operation.  When  the  bubbles  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  sharp  metallic  click  is  heard, 
characteristic  of  mercury  or  other  liquid  falling  in 
a  vacuum,  the  exhaustion  may  be  considered  as  com- 
plete. In  order  to  return  the  mercury  that  has  fallen 
through  the  vertical  tube  back  to  the  upper  reser- 
voir, it  is  raised  again  to  this  level  by  means  of 
some  form  of  mechanical  pump. 


Vol  ii.-^u 
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CHAPTER  XX 


THE   INCANDESCING   ELECTRIC   LAiiP 


"The  next  morning  the  African  magician  received  the  twelve 
lamps.  He  put  them  into  a  basket,  which  he  had  provided 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  went,  with  these  on  his  arm, 
toward  Aladdin's  palace.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  began 
to  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  'I  will  exchange  old  lamps  for  new.' " 

— Arabian  Nights 

WE  will  now  examine  carefully  the  incan- 
descing electric  lamp ;  i.e,,  the  lamp  act- 
ually at  work  in  producing  light  and 
illumination. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  the  incandescing 
lamp  is  an  extremely  poor  device  for  converting 
7^oit-  electric  energy  into  light  energy,  since  only  about 
faiS^*°^  4  per  cent  of  the  energy  supplied  to  the  lamp  is  con- 
verted into  light  energy,  the  remaining  96  per  cent 
being  converted  into  heat  energy. 

• 

The  brightness  or  brilliancy  of  the  incandescing 
filament  depends  on  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
raised.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the 
o/laiSJf^  surface  activity,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the 
brilliancy.  The  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the  glow- 
ing filament,  however,  depends  not  only  on  its  sur- 
face activity  or  brilliancy,  but  also  on  the  length  of 
the  filament,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  extent  of  the 
surface  that  is  emitting  light.  Since,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, the  extent  of  the  surface  activity  of  the  filament 
is  limited  to  a  particular  brightness,   the  candle- 
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power  of  lamps,  working  under  ordinary  conditions, 
will  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  filament.  J^tjty 
In  other  words,  the  total  amount  of  light  emitted  °' ****'* 
will  depend  on  the  total  area  of  the  filament  that  is 
emitting  light.     For  example,  take  the  ordinary  i6- 
candle-power  incandescing  lamp,  which  requires,  ap- 
proximately, 48  watts  of  activity  for  its  operation. 
If  48  watts  will  produce  j6  candle-power  of  light, 
we  would  say  that  such  a  lamp  is  operating  at  an 
expenditure  of  3  watts  per  candle.     A  32-candle- 
power  lamp,  of  the  same  character  of  filament  and 
the  same  surface  activity,  would  require  twice  as 
much  energy  to  operate  it,  or  would  take  96  watts, 
and,   under  these  circumstances,   must  necessarily 
have  twice  as  long  a  filament,  or  what  is  the  sameRcutioo 
thing,  twice  the  surface  from  which  the  light  is^n^j^ 
radiated.     This  doubled  surface  for  emitting  the|SJS5Sd 
light  can  generally  be  most  readily  obtained  byJJJi?^ 
increasing  both  the  length  and  area  of  cross-section  j5Si,^t. 
of  the  filament.     In  other  words,  when  a  greater 
candle-power  lamp  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
same  pressure,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
filaments  are  generally  larger,  that  is,  longer  and 
thicker. 

The  Edison  i6-candle-power  lamps  are  made  for 
operation  at  three  different  expenditures  of  energy : 
viz.,  at  3.1  watts  per  candle,  where,  approximately, 
twelve  i6-candIe-power  lamps  can  be  obtained  bySiS^* 
the  expenditure  of  one  mechanical  horse-power;  atSffiSSf- 
3.5  watts  per  candle,  where,  approximately,  ten  i6-2Sjf 
candle-power  lamps  can  be  obtained  per  mechanical 
horse-power;  and  at  4  watts  per  candle,  whefe,  ap- 
proximately, eight   16-candle-power  lamps  can  be 
obtained  from  the  expenditure  of  one  mechanical 
horse-power. 
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In  considering  the  value  of  an  incandescent  lamp, 
reference  must  be  had,  not  only  to  the  quantity  of 
light  the  lamp  is  capable  of  producing,  or  to  the 
of^mp"'*  number. of  lamps  that  can  be  operated  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  single  mechanical  horse-power,  but 
also  to  the  other  extremely  important  consideration ; 
viz.,  the  extent  of  useful  life  of  the  lamp.  We  say 
here  useful  life,  since  the  lamp  may  so  deteriorate 
that,  without  actually  breaking,  it  may  consume  so 
much  current,  and  yet  produce  so  little  light,  that  it 
may  be  far  cheaper  to  purposely  break  the  lamp 
and  replace  it  by  a  new  lamp  than  to  continue  it  in 
operation. 

As  regards  the  three  different  rates  of  operating 
the  lamps  above  referred  to,  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  lamps  of  the  highest  economy;  i.e., 
3.1  watts  per  candle,  or  twelve  i6-candle-power 
lamps  for  every  mechanical  horse-power,  can  only 
for*^in-  be  satisfactorily  employed  where  the  voltage  at  the 
c^nstamt  lamp  terminals  is  maintained  constant.  This,  as 
EufmET  a  rule,  can  only  be  done  where  the  current  is  sup- 
plied from  a  central  station,  where  both  the  appli- 
ances installed,  and  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
plant,  ensure  the  keeping  up  of  a  constant  pressure 
on  the  feeding  mains.  Lamps  of  the  intermediate 
economy  of  3.5  watts  per  candle  should  only  be  used 
where  the  regulation  is  fairly  uniform,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  pressure  on  the  mains  does  not  exceed 
4  per  cent;  while  lamps  of  the  lowest  efficiency,  or 
eight  i6-candle-power  lamps  per  horse-power,  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  installed  on  small,  isolated 
plants,  where  the  pressure  is  apt  to  vary  considerably. 

Knowing  the  pressure  and  the  difference  of  po- 
tential of  the  constant-potential  mains,  from  which 
the  incandescing  lamps  are  to  be  supplied  with  cur- 


terminals. 
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rent,  and  having  determined  the  number  of  watts 
per  candle  at  which  the  lamps  are  to  be  operated, 
it  only  remains  to  give  the  filaments,  when  glowing, 
the  resistance  necessary  to  restrict  the  electric  cur- 
rent to  that  necessary  to  produce  the  required  incan- 
descence.    This  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  di- 
mensions of  the  filament,  that  is,  on  its  length  and 
area  of  cross-section.     If,  for  example,  a  given  fila-  iS^Smi- 
ment  operates  satisfactorily  at  a  certain  number  of  2?5» 
watts  per  candle,  when  placed,  say  on  a  iio-volt^^^ 
main,  a  filament,  of  the  same  character,  to  be  suitable  **°**'*- 
for  use,  under  the  same  conditions,  on  a  220-volt 
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Fig.  i62.'~S<Mne  Different  Shapes  of  Incandescent  Lamp  Filaments. 
Note  the  different  expedients  adopted  to  increase  the  length  of  the  fila- 
ment.    Note  also  the  different  methods  of  anchoring  the  filament. 


main,  would  require  to  have  twice  the  length,  and 
would  then  emit  twice  the  candle-power  or  light, 
that  is,  it  would  produce  a  32-candle-power  lamp. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  220-volt  lamp  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  merely  placing  two  iio-volt  filaments  in 
series  in  the  same  lamp  bulb.  If,  however,  it  be 
desired  to  produce  a  i6-candle-power  lamp,  capable 
of  being  operated  on  a  220-volt  main,  it  would  also 
be  necessary  to  decrease  the  diameter  of  the  filament. 
Since  such  a  filament  is  thinner,  and  deteriorates 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  thicker  filament,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prolong  its  life,  to  operate  it 
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at  a  greater  number  of  watts  per  candle,  or  fewer 
candles  to  the  horse-power. 

Lamp  filaments  are  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 

Some  of  the  principal  of  these  shapes  are  shown  in 

Fig.  162,  taken  from  Crocker's  book  on  **Electric 

Lighting."     A  single  U-shaped  or  horseshoe-shaped 

filament,  which  was  formerly  employed  in  most  of 

the  early  forms  of  lamps,  is  objectionable,  owing  to 

to*»^?5  *®  length  of  filament  sometimes  required,  together 

S!<S«t     with  Its  tendency  to  droop  when  glowing  at  the 

ments.       jjjgj^  tcmpetatures   necessary.      Another  objection 

arises  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  larger  lamp 

chamber,  and  also,  possesses  a  poorer  distribution  of 

light  than  other  forms  of  filaments.     Consequently, 

except  in  low  voltage  lamps,  this  form  of  filament  is 

now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  is  replaced  by 

some  form  of  curl  filament. 

The  single  curl  filament,  both  anchored  and  un- 
Somedtf.    anchored,  and  the  double  filament,  are  very  fre- 
iS^*^     quently    employed    for    use   on    constant^potential 
fiuments.    ^rjains  varying  from  100  to  125  volts,  and  for  candle- 
powers  varying  from  8  to  50  candles.     When  the 
length  of  the  filament  is  considerably  increased,  the 
double  curl  form  is  employed. 

Lamp  filaments  are  anchored  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  being  broken  by  vibrations  to  which  the 
lamps  may  be  exposed,  as,  for  example,  on  street 
cars,  and  also  to  prevent  the  glowing  filament  from 
Anchored  Sagging  or  bending  when  hot  and  thus  coming  in 
fiiameots.  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  lamp  chamber,  which 
might  either  break  the  filament  itself,  or  crack  the 
lamp  chamber  and  ruin  the  vacuum.  The  anchors 
are  attached  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  lamp  bulb.  In 
some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  tubular,  or,  as  they 
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are  sometimes  called,  bung-hole  lamps,  the  anchor  is 
connected  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  This  would  be 
objectionable  in  any  form  of  lamp  which  was  in- 
tended to  throw  its  light  mainly  downward,  since  the 
anchor  wires  would  produce  disagreeable  shadows, 
and  thus  injure  its  uniform  distribution.  There  is, 
however,  no  objection  to  this  in  the  tubular  lamp, 
when  employed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  shop  windows  or  show-cases,  and  where, 
therefore,  ^  side  light  is  desired. 

Incandescing  lamps  are  made  to  operate  at  various 
voltages,   from  a  few  volts  to  220  and  upward.  J:^J5J^ 
When  placed  on  constant-potential  mains,  the  usual 
voltage  for  single  lamps  is  generally  either  50,  no, 
or  220  volts. 

For  low-voltage  lamps,  heavier  filaments  can  be 
employed.     This  permits  the  lamps  to  be  operated 
at  3.1  watts  per  candle.  In  such  lamps  the  U-shaped,  uge  high- 
looped  filament  is  commonly  employed.    Where  high  ^^i? 
candle-power  is  required,  say  up  to  100  or  150  can-**°'P®* 
dies,   heavier  filaments   are  used.     These  require 
currents  of  from   6  to  9  amperes,   at   50  volts. 
In  such  lamps,  the  lamp  bases  must  be  used  in 
which  large  contacts  are  employed.     Keyless  sock- 
ets are  to  be  preferred  to  key  sockets,  so  that  the 
lamps  can  be  turned  on  or  oflf  at  a  switch,  and 
not  at  a  socket. 


i6-candle- 


The  Edison  Company's  i6-candle-power,  50-volt  Edison 
lamp  is  generally  operated  at  3.1  watts  per  candle.  |^ 
An  Edison  Company's  i6-c.  p.  lamp,  intended  for  ^?^u**' 
use  on  I  ID-volt  mains,  is  shown  on  the  left-hand  J^voTt '° 
side  of  Fig.  163.     Here  the  filament  is  U-shaped 
and  is  sometimes  a  single  curl,  anchored  at  the  mid- 
dle, the  anchor  wire  being  secured  to  the  glass 


mains. 
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mount.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  voltage  in 
the  finer  filament,  this  lamp  can  operate  at  3.  i  watts 
per  candle-power,  provided  the  voltage  is  maintained 
constant 

An  Edison  Company's  i6-candle-power  lamp,  in- 
tended to  be  operated  on  from  210  to  250-volt  mains, 


is  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  above  figure 
HiBh         Here  the  filament  is  of  the  double-curl  type,  anchored 
ofbiKh-      at  two  separate  points,  as  shown.      The  increased 
SS^^     length  and  delicacy  of  the  filament  render  it  prefer- 
able to  operate  this  lamp  at  4  watts  per  candle.     The 
vacuum,  as  in  all  such  high-pressure  lamps,  must  be 
extremely  high.    Consequently,  the  final  exhaustion 
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of  the  lamp  bulb  is  always  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the 
chemical  process. 

Tubular  lamps  are  sometimes  employed  for  deco- 
rating purposes,  in  chandeliers.    They  are  also  con-  JSi^'ior 
venient'  for  the  illumination  of  show-cases,  since  the^J?^^* 
shape  of  the  lamp  bulb  permits  it  to  be  concealed 


bulir  Inetndescent  Electric  Lwnp.    Ttaii  lamp  b 
-  Bide  illuminitiod,  u  for  ihow-cu». 

inside  tiie  show-case  underneath  the  strips  of  mold- 
ing. A  form  of  tubular  lamp  Is  shown  in  Fig,  164, 
of  the  "Colonial"  type. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  introduce  an  electric 
resistance  into  a  circuit.  For  this  purpose  banks  of 
lamps  are  frequently  employed.  In  such  cases  a 
lamp  of  a  special  form  of  filament  is  employed,  a 
number  of  separate  filaments,  connected  in  series 
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being  placed  in  the  same  lamp  bulb.  Such  a  lamp, 
with  three  series-connected  filaments,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  165.  Lamps  of  this  type  are  constructed  of  a  re- 
sistance as  high  as  i  ,000  ohms  when  cold,  and  capa- 
ble of  carrying  a  current,  when  hot,  of  as  high  as  5 
amperes.  According  to  Weber,  the  temperature  of 
the  filament,  when  operated  at  3.  i  watts  per  candle, 


Pig.  165. — ^Resistance  Lamp.  Note  the  manner  in  which  the  three  fila- 
ments are  placed  in  series  so  that  the  current  passes  successively  through 
each. 


is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2900°  F. 
When  operated  at  4  watts  per  candle,  this  tempera- 
ture is  approximately  2840°  F.  These  values,  how- 
ever, are  T&nly  to  be  regarded  as  approximate,  since 
the  temperatures  are  only  indirectly  determined. 


As  we  have  already  seen,  the  arc  lamp  emits  a 
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much  greater  amount  of  light  in  certain  directions 
than  in  others.     The  same  is  true  of  the  incandescing 
filament.     The  distribution  of  the  light  of  the  incan- 
descing lamp  varies  considerably  with  the  shape  of 
its  filament.     Gaierally  speaking,  the  lamp  is  placed  pistHba- 
with  the  tip  of  the  bulb  pointing  downward.     Con-  ^""oi 
sequently,  in  all  such  cases,  lamps  are  to  be  preferred  sSpS"'*^ 
which  give  the  greater  proportion  of  their  light  inJJSusf*" 
this    direction.      A    i6-candle-power    incandescing 
lamp,  with  a  U-shaped  filament,  will  generally  give, 
approximately,  6  candles  in  the  direction  of  its  tip ; 
while  a  i6-candle-power  lamp,  with  the  long-curl, 
anchored  filament,  will  give  as  much  as  7  candles 
in  this  direction;  and  a  i6-candle-power,  double-curl 
filament  will  give  10  candles  in  this  direction.     It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  for  inside 
lighting,  for  which  incandescent  lamps  are  generally 
employed,  the  light  which  is  emitted  in  nearly  every 
direction  from  the  filament  is  thrown  from  the  walls, 
ceiling  and  articles  in  the  room,  on  to  the  different 
objects  to  be  illumined.     Moreover,  since,  for  the 
lighting  of  a  desk  or  a  book,  reflectors  or  ground- ^iJS^f 
glass  bulbs  are  generally  employed,  a  fairly  uniform  lESfuinp 
illumination  on  the  surface  of  a  printed  page,  or^flStM^ 
other  objects  requiring  good  illumination,  will  be 
obtained  from  nearly  any  form  of  filament.     It  is, 
however,  unquestionably  advantageous  to  employ 
filaments  of  such  shape  that  they  will  naturally  throw 
off  the  greater  proportion  of  their  light  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  such  light  is  to  be  utilized. 

Incandescing  lamps  of  various  manufacture  vary 
greatly  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are 
able  to  furnish  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  for 
which  they  were  made.  In  many  cases,  lamps  that 
will  give  either  16  or  32  candles  when  operated  at 
3.'    watts   per  candle,  or  iwelve    i6-candle-power 
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lamps  per  horse-power,  will  continue  to  emit  this 
light  only  for  about  200  hours.     By  this  time  the 
filaments  will  have  become  so  deteriorated  that  the 
Sifure**     lamps  only  give  off  8  or  16  candles  respectively. 
dUdS?"     After  this  point  is  reached,  the  lamps  have  so  in- 
fimp?      creased  in  resistance  that,  while  continued  on  the 
mains  for  which  they  were  desired,  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  cur- 
rent to  raise  the  temperature  to  anything  near  the 
point  at  which  the  filament  could  possibly  break  from 
high  temperatures.  Such  lamps  will  continue  to  burn 
without  breaking  for  a  very  long  time  afterward,  and 
this  is  a  decided  disadvantage.  Such  lamps  should  be 
renewed.     It  is  far  cheaper  to  throw  away  or  pur- 
posely break  them  or  replace  them  by  new  lamps 
and^tcr  than  to  coutinue  their  use.     As  we  have  already 
iwayTde-  Stated,  there  are  very  few  lamps  that  will  continue, 
th^gh***    when  employed  12  to  the  horse-power,  for  a  longer 
uSpSi  time  than  1,000  hours;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
lu^SlS^"'  much  preferable  to  place  this  limit  at  600  hours  than 
at  the  higher  limit  of  1,000  hours. 

A  plan  sometimes  adopted  to  obtain  a  greater 
amount  of  light  from  deteriorated  or  aged  lamps 
is  to  increase  the  voltage  on  the  mains  with  which 
they  are  connected.  This  is  a  mistaken  policy,  and  is 
especially  unfair  to  the  consumer.    There  is,  neces- 

Mistaken 

ooiicyto  sarily,  in  such  cases,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
^affcoft  energy  thus  furnished  to  the  lamps  for  which  the 
customer  must  pay;  but  with  this  increase  comes 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  light  received.  The 
following  excellent  advice  concerning  lamp  re- 
newals is  given  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Although  this  advice  is  given  by  a  company  whose 
business  it  is  to  sell  lamps,  yet  it  is  so  manifestly 
correct  that  we  will  quote  it,  as  it  furnishes  infonna- 
tion  the  general  public  should  possess: 
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"The  necessity   for   frequent  lamp  renewals  is^^^^^j 
urgent  on  all  systems,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  JjjJ'«>««°« 
power  and  whether  lamp  renewals  are  charged  for^^'''^ 
or  furnished  free. 

"No  matter  how  well  constructed  or  operated  an 
electric  lighting  plant  may  be,  it  can  not  furnish 
clear,  good  light  unless  the  circuits  be  periodically 
swept  clean  of  the  dim  lamps. 

"This  cleaning  out  of  dim  lamps  can  not  be  left 
to  the  customer.     To  be  thorough  and  effective,  ^a^^p 
lamp  renewals  must  be  made  by  the  lighting  com-JJJJJ^^ 
pany  and  without  charge.     Only  by  free  renewals  gJJ^'^S 
can  a  station  have  that  complete  control  of  its  light-  ^^ 
ing  service  which  is  requisite  to  perfect  results. 
The  present  price  of  lamps  is  so  low  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  stations  to  furnish  free  renewals 
at   but   slight   expense.      Free   renewals   could   be 
profitably  adopted  by  all  stations  instead  of  a  re- 
duction of  rates. 

"With  free  renewals,  one  of  the  following  meth- 
ods should  be  adopted: 

"i.  Periodically  remove  all  lamps  from  the  cir- 
cuits one  to  four  times  per  year,  according  to  condi- puSwJS? 
tions,  and  replace  them  by  new  ones.  Photometer  ™p£^ 
the  lamps  removed  and  save  those  measuring  above 
a  prescribed  limit  (say  13  candle-power)  for  use  at 
high  voltage  points,  or  locations  where  reduced 
candle-power  is  of  slight  importance.  Scrap  the 
remaining  lamps. 

"2.  Give  a  new  lanfp  in  exchange  for  an  old  one 
for,  say,  every  $3  worth  of  current  supplied,  or  for  dSTi^t^ 
any  fixed  amount  determined  by  the  meter  rates  and**'******"** 
conditions. 

"The  second  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  in  that  it 
offers  a  bonus  for  the  use  of  current  and  r^ulates 
renewals  on  the  correct  basis  of  number  of  hours  of 
lamp  service.     It  can  be  profitably  adopted  where- 
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ever  meters  are  in  use.  A-  station  attendant  should 
visit  customers  quarterly  and  instal  the  number  of 
new  lamps  due  each,  removing  and  returning  to  the 
station  an  equal  number  of  old  lamps.  .  .  . 

"In  cases  where  lamps  must  be  charged  for,  some 
Proposed    measures  should  be  adopted  to  induce  customers 

plans  where  ^  * 

j^argMjor  to  rcnew  their  dim  lamps :  as,  otherwise,  dim  lamps 
are  made,    will  be  ccttitinucd  iu  scrvicc  as  long  as  they  will 
burn. 

"A  good  method  is  to  offer  new  lamps  in  ex- 
change for  dim  ones  (not  burned  out)  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  one-quarter  or  one-half  cost.  A  cus- 
tomer, for  example,  would  save  by  paying,  say,  half- 
price  for  the  renewal  of  a  dim  lamp,  instead  of  wait- 
ing and  paying  full  price  when  the  lamp  bums  out. 
"Another  method  is  to  offer  lamps  for  renewals 

Lamp  re-  *^  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^^^^'  ^X  ^5  ^euts  each,  and  reserve  the 
RSTttaa*  right  to  say  when  lamps  shall  be  renewed.  Such  a 
cost.  pj^j^  works  well,  as  no  customer  can  justly  com- 

plain when  the  company  renews  lamps  at  less  than 
cost. 

"The  price  of  lamps  to  the  customer  in  any  case 
Quality  of  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible— cost  price  or 
IL^vtoif and  b^Jc^w  cost — for  the  reason  that  profit  on  the  sale 
SS\?mp "  of  lamps  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the  sale  of 
SSk?yiin- current  and  improvement  in  quality  of  lighting  ser- 
portance.  ^j^^  High  chargcs  and  illiberal  methods  in  sale  or 
supply  of  lamps  invariably  deteriorate  the  lighting 
service  for  the  following  reasons: 

"i.  Customers  are  induced  to  purchase  cheap 
lamps  from  outside  parties,  and  therefore  use  a 
low  grade  of  lamps. 

"2.  Customers  tend  to  retain  lamps  in  service  as 
long  as  they  will  last,  and  thus  load  up  the  cir- 
cuits with  numbers  of  old  and  dim  lamps. 

"Every  station  should  have  some  system  of  lamp 
renewals,  which  will  not  depend  upon  the  customer. 
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and  which  will  limit  the  average  life  of  the  lamps 
to  within  600  hours." 

There  are  certain  defects  that  occur  during  the 
operation  of  an  incandescing  lamp  which  act  to  de- 
crease the  value  of  its  candle-power.  One  of  these 
defects  arises  from  the  blackening  of  the  lamp  J{*™™*"f j^ 
globes,  due  to  the  deposit  of  carbon  on  the  inside  ^{^^JjJJ^sr 
surfaces.  This,  of  course,  decreases  the  amount  of 
light  that  can  pass  through  the  bulb.  Blackening 
generally  results  from  one  of  two  causes :  either  the 
lamp  has  been  subjected  to  too  high  a  pressure,  or 
it  has  been  kept  in  operation  for  too  long  a  time 
without  renewal. 

For  indoor  illumination,  where  i6-candle-power 
lamps  are  employed,  the  number  of  lamps  required 
for  every  100  square  feet  of  floor  surface  will  de- 
pend on  the  general  character  of  the  illumination  re- 
quired. This  will  necessarily  vary  under  different 
circumstances.  An  illumination  suitable  for  a 
church  or  a  library  would  be  insufficient  for  a  ball-  jlS^.**' 
room,  a  hotel  dining-room,  or  a  corridor.  Gener-2Sffi^emu. 
ally  speaking,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  two  16-*""*"*"*^ 
candle-power  lamps  for  every  100  square  feet  of 
floor  surface  will  give  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  illumination ;  three  i6-candle-power  lamps  per 
hundred  square  feet  of  floor  surface  will  give  a  very 
bright  illumination;  while  four  i6-candle-power 
lamps  per  hundred  square  feet  of  such  surface  will 
give  a  brilliant  illumination. 

The  above  figures,  however,  will  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  color 
and  general  character  of  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  Dark-colored  walls  and  ceilings  absorb  light, 
while  the  lighter  colors  throw  it  off,  and  aid  in  ob- 


tisa.. 
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taining  a  general  uniform  illurriination  by  throwing 
it  to  different  parts  of  the  room.  It,  therefore, 
frequently  happens,  where  the  ceilings  are  high,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  decoration  and  color- 
.  ing  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  unfavorable,  that  the 
number  of  lamps  above  given  for  every  hundred 
square  feet  of  floor  surface  will  require  to  be  multi- 
plied by  2)4  or  3,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper 
illumination. 

No  matter  what  the  character  of  the  illumination 
may  be,  care  should  be  taken,  whenever  the  occupa- 


tion carried  on  in  the  illumined  room  requires  the 
u-  continued  use  of  the  eyes,  as  where  a  close  and  con- 
S.  stant  inspection  of  the  work  is  necessary,  to  have 
not  only  the  work  itself  properly  illumined,  but  also 
to  ensure  a  general  illumination  over  all  parts  of 
the  room,  since  the  change  from  the  amount  of  light 
received  when  the  eyes  are  directed  steadily  at  the 
work,  to  that  received  when  they  are  momentarily 
directed  to  the  poorly  illumined  parts  of  the  room, 
results  in  a  strain  that  is  bad  either  for  good  work 
or  good  eyesight.  In  all  cases,  the  eyes  should  be 
protected  from  light  directly  reaching  them  from  the 
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lamp.  As  a  rule,  the  general  use  of  clear  globes  or 
unshaded  lamps  is  objectionable.  It  is  better  to^™""f 
employ  frosted  globes,  or  to  surround  the  globe  bySIIS'lTf 
a  suitable  porcelain  shade,  especially  where  the  light  f™""" 
is  intended  for  use  in  reading.  The  effect  of  em-,Pj'J.^ 
ploying  a  frosted  globe  of  ground  glass,  or  other '™"'''- 
similar  material,  is  to  obtain  a  much  more  uniform 


illumination  by  general  diffusion  than  by  the  di- 
rect falling  of  the  light  on  the  body  to  be  illumined. 

Various  plans  are  adopted  for  distributing  lamps 
for  inside  illumination.  Where  the  room  to  be  illu- 
mined is  large,  or  contains  a  number  of  high  col- 
umns or  pillars,  a  very  pleasing  effect  consists  in 
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placing  a   band  of   lamps   in   various  ornamental 

desig:ns  around  the  column  pillar,  at  a  distance  of 

eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  floor,  such,  for  example, 

as  shown  in  Fig.  i66;  or,  the  lamps  may  be  i^aced 

in  various  forms  of  chandeliers,  or,  as  they  are 

called  when  furnished  with  electric  lamps,  electro- 

kMMckeu  liers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167.     Beautiful  artistic  de- 

{Srra'^'""  signs  of  various  types  are  possible  in  such  a  group- 

SSMd'*"'  ing  of  a  number  of  incandescent  lamps.    As  a  rule, 

""^       when  placed  in  chandeliers,  the  grouping  of  the 


lamps  is  such  that,  at  times  when  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  illumination  is  not  desired,  only  some  of 
the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  yet,  the  general  distri- 
bution of  these  few  lamps  is  such  that  they  do  not 
fail  to  give  a  pleasing  effect  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point In  such  cases,  keyless  sockets  are  always 
employed,  the  different  circuits  of  lamps  being 
controlled  by  means  of  switches  placed  in  a  suitable 
position.  In  cases  where  chandeliers  are  employed, 
additional  lamps  are  generally  placed  on  the  walls 
of   the    room,    on    side    brackets    of   various    de- 
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signs.     Sometimes  these  two  systems  are  combined  Eiec„ic  i,. 
with  lamps  placed  in  the  ceilings,  especially  whenj,""];!^'^^ 
the  rooms  are  high.     An  example  of  this  combined  t^™" 
method  of  distribution  of  lamps  is  shown  in  Fig-cuy/"'' 


i68.     This  character  of  illumination  is  suitable  for 
halls,  dining-rooms,  etc. 

Incandescent  lamps  have  been  very  successfully 
employed  for  decorative  effects  required  for  out- 
side lighting,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  169,  where 
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the  Madison  Square  Tower,  in  New  York  City,  is 
illumined  by  incandescent  lamps.  Very  beautiful 
outside  efifects  are  obtained  by  empioying  lamps  of 
varying  candle-power  for  the  outside  illumination 


Fig.  lyo. — niumiaatioa  of  tbe  Grand  Court  of  the  Omalu  ExpootioiL 

iLiumini-    **'  ^'^  grounds  and  buildings  in  exhibitions,  as,  for 
J^^^°'^'g^  example,  shown  in  Fig.  170,  which  gives  the  ap- 
pnutkHi.     pearance  of  the  Omaha  Exposition  grounds  when 
lighted  at  night. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

DISTRIBUTION     OF     INCANDESCENT     LAMPS 

"Every  room 
Hath  blazed  with  light." 

— Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I.,  Scene  II 

INCANDESCENT  lamps,  like  arc  lamps,  are 
operated  both  in  series  and  parallel,  and,  like 
arc  lamps,  may  be  connected  to  the  terminals 
of  the  dynamos  or  generators  that  supply  them  with  ^u^jjfpff;^ 
current,  either  on  constant-current  circuits,  or  on  f °^^"jf^^i^ 
constant-potential  circuits.  By  far  the  greater  num-  ^'^^^'^^''' 
ber  of  incandescent  lamps,  however,  are  employed 
in  connection  with  dynamos  on  constant-potential 
circuits.  In  many  cases,  where  the  lamps  are  oper- 
ated in  series,  they  are  placed  in  groups  of  series- 
connected  lamps  across  constant-potential  mains. 
For  example,  the  three  series-connected  lamps 
shown  in  Fig.  171  are  placed  between  constant- 
potential  mains  +  and  — ,  so  that  the  current  from 
the  positive  main  +  enters  lamp  A,  then  enters 
B,  and  then  C,  finally  returning  to  the  dynamo  by 
the  negative  main  — .  In  Fig.  172,  however,  the 
same  -|-  and  —  mains  may  have  three  lamps  con- 
nected to  them  in  parallel.  Here  the  current 
branches  or  divides  into  three  separate  paths,  pass- 
ing through  the  lamps  A,  B,  and  C,  to  the  negative 
main,  by  which  it  returns  to  the  dynamo. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  sometimes  connected  di- 
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rectly  in  series  to  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo. 

JcStuSps  Here  constant-current  d3niamos  must  be  employed. 

JSciiti!*^***  The  current -supplied  by  arc-light  dynamos  has  been 
employed  for  such  purposes.  In  such  cases,  the 
lamp'  filaments  must  be  made  of  such  short  lengths 


1 


1 


t 


1 


Fig.  171. — Series-connected  Incandescent  Lamps  on  Constant-potential 
Mains.  Note  here  the  three  series-connected  lamps  and  the  passage  of 
the  current  from  the  positive  main  successively  through  A*  B,  and  C 

and  comparatively  great  areas  of  cross-section  as 
will  enable  them  to  safely  take  the  9.5  amperes 
commonly  employed  on  arc-light  circuits.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  series  circuits,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
failure  of  any  one  lamp  from  extinguishing  all  the 


+*— 


B 


Fig.  172. — Multiple-connected  Lamps  on  Constant-potential  Mains. 
Note  here  that  the  current  passes  simultaneously  through  the  three 
lamps.  A,  B,  and  C,  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  main. 


Film  cut- 
out for 
series- 
connected 
incandes- 
cent 


remaining  lamps  on  the  circuit,  some  form  of  safety 
cut-out  must  be  employed.  One  of  the  devices  most 
commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  called  the 
jj^jw.  ^^^  cut-out,  in  which  a  thin  strip  of  paper  is  placed 
at  f.  Fig.  173,  between  two  metallic  strips  that  are 
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connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  lamp.    Ordinarily, 
therefore,  with  a  pressure  ol  approximately  only  6 
volts  between  the  lamp  terminals  that  would  gen- 
erally be  employed  on  an  arc-light  circuit  of  the^STcS^ 
type  above  referre<I  to,  this  wouJd  prevent  any  ofc"r^i|f* 
the  current  from  passing  at  this  point.     If,  how-imj?""' 
ever,  the  filament  of  the  lamp  should  break,  the 
pressure  at  its  terminals  would  tend  to  rise  to  the 
full  pressure  of  the  machine  terminals,  which  might 
be  as  high  as  a  thousand  volts.     This  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  disruptive  spark  to  pass  through 


Fia.  173- — Film  Cut-out  for  S«rie(.coiii)ccted  IncandcMing  Lamp*. 

the  film  of  paper,  where,  forming  a  short  arc,  it 
fuses  together  the  two  metallic  strips  and  thus  com- 
pletes a  permanent  path  past  the  faulty  lamp. 

Various  other  methods  are  sometimes  employed 
for  obtaining  a  series  distribution  of  incandescentoMoi 
lamps  for  street  lighting  purposes.     Where  alter- SJSl?'' 
nating  electric  currents  are  employed,  a  constant- JS^rfS*' 
current  transformer  is  used,  of  the  same  type  as  that  S'o'n'J.'i 
employed  in  the  dii 
current  arc  lamps. 
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The  method  is  sometimes  adopted  of  placing  a 
number  of  series-connected  lamps  across  constant- 
potential  mains.  Here,  however,  instead  of  employ- 
ing only  a  few  lamps,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  171, 
the  mains  are  kept  at  a  constant  pressure  of  from 
500  to  1,000  volts,  by  being  connected  to  a  single 
compound- wound,  and,  consequently,  self -regulat- 
ing generator,  D,  Fig.  174.  A  number  of  series- 
connected  lamps  are  placed  in  multiple  or  parallel 
on  the  constant-potential  main,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  below,  where  five  separate  sets  of  series- 
connected  lamps  are  placed,  so  as  to  be  fed  from  D. 


Fig.  174. — Connection  of  Groups  of  Series-connected  Incandescent 
Lamps  Across  Constant-potential  Mains.  Note  that  the  current  indi- 
cator, A,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  series-connected  circuit  of  lamps 
nearer  the  dynamo  D. 


Use  of 
current 


This  method  of  connection,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  called  the  parallel-series  connection.    Where- 
ever  it  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
constant  current  in  the  separate  circuits.     When, 
therefore,  a  lamp  filament  in  any  one  of  the  circuits 
Lnd^^ef  breaks,  and  is  removed  from  the  circuit  by  the  oper- 
?k>S2?tomp  2ttion  of  the  film  cut-out,  the  current  strength  in  this 
c^J!S2Sd    particular  circuit  increases.     In  order  to  prevent 
ieS  uSps.  ^^^^  increase  of  current  from  flowing  through  the 
remaining  lamps  and  thus  injuring  them  by  pro- 
ducing too  high  a  temperature,  a  current  indicator, 
A,  is  placed  in  each  separate  circuit  at  the  central 
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Station.  Here  an  attendant,  by  looking  at  the  cur- 
rent indicator,  will  see  that  one  of  the  lamps  has 
been  removed  from  the  particular  circuit  in  which 
such* indicator  is  placed,  and  will  switch  in  an  ad- 
ditional or  "relief"  lamp,  L,  in  the  circuit,  thus  re- 
storing the  normal  current  strength. 

For  inside  lighting,  incandescent  lamps  are  prac- 
tically always  placed  on  constant-potential  mains. 
Here,  as  in  Fig.  175,  the  terminals  of  the  d3mamo 
D  are  connected  with  the  positive  and  negative 
mains  respectively,  and  a  number  of  lamps  connected 
to  the  mains  in  parallel.    Here  four  lamps  only  are 


4  Ampere* 


3  Anip«r«<i 


2  Ani|»«r«s  1  Am|>«rr« 


Fig.   175. — Parallel   Connection  of   Incandescent   Lamps  on  Constant- 
potential    Mains. 


shown,  for  the  purpose  of  simplicity.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  generator  is  capable  of  supplying  a 
constant  pressure  of  112  volts  at  its  terminals,  andNcoeMtty 


that  in  the  mains  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  (SJ^^^if 
or  the  leads  is  such  as  to  cause  a  loss  or  drop  of  po-  fSSk^ 
tential  in  the  pressure  amounting  to  say  two  volts.  STSSn? 
Lamps  connected  to  the  ends  of  such  a  circuit  might, 
therefore,  have  a  pressure  of  only  say  no  volts» 
while  the  lamps  nearer  to  the  generator  would  have 
a  pressure  more  nearly  equal  to  that  existing  be- 
tween its  terminals.  The  drop  of  pressure  on  the 
mains  causes  all  the  lamps  to  receive  a  pressure 
somewhat  lower  than  that  supplied  by  the  dynamo. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  lamps  will  receive  a  pres- 

Vol.  II.—  15 
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sure  lower  than  that  received  by  the  others.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  means  be  taken  to  prevent 
too  great  a  drop  of  pressure  on  the  mains,  and  too 
great  a  difference  in  the  pressure  received  by  the 
different  lamps.  In  nearly  all  cases,  a  comparatively 
small  difference  of  potential  supplied  to  the  lamps 
will  cause  a  marked  difference  in  the  intensity  of 
the  light  they  emit;  for  example,  in  most  lamps,  a 
difference  of  a  single  volt  may  cause  a  lamp  that 
would  give  i6  candle-power  at  a  pressure  of  no 
volts,  to  emit  only  15  candle-power  at  109  volts. 


One  method  of  preventing  too  great  a  drop  of 
pressure  on  the  mains  is  by  the  use  of  what  are 
called  feeders.  In  a  feeder  system,  wires  or  con- 
ductors, FF,  Fig.  1 76,  connect  the  generator  termi- 


F  F 

Fic.  176.— System  of  Feeder  Distribution.  Here  feeders,  FF,  FF, 
extend  from  the  dynamo  terminals  to  the  central  points  of  the  mains 
A  A'  and  B  B'. 


nals  with  some  distant  point  of  the  mains,  in  this 
case  to  the  central  point  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Srrt2m  for  Hiains  A  A'  and  B  B',  and  there  maintain  a  certain 
fJSSve'  difference  of  potential.  No  lamps  are  connected 
pJ^Mure  with  the  feeders.  Their  purpose  is  solely  to  main- 
on  mams,    ^^j^^  ^  certain  pressure  at  a  distant  part  of  a  main. 

For  example,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  176,  the 
lamps  at  the  ends  A  A'  and  B  B'  of  the  main  may 
have  a  pressure  of  say  114  volts,  while  those  near 
the  central  part  of  such  mains  may  have  a  somewhat 
higher  pressure,  while  the  pressure  at  the  dynamo 
may  be  as  great  as  145  volts.    Usually  a  number  of 
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separate  feeders  are  employed,  connected  with  va- 
rious parts  of  long  mains. 

Of  course,  these  differences  of  potential  or  drops 
could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  sufficiently  heavy  con- 
ductors.    In  the  case  of  the  parallel  connection  of 
lamps  shown  in  Fig.   175,  it  is  evident  that  that^iSint' 
portion  of  the  mains,  near  the  generator  D,  must^q^S 
necessarily  have  a  current  passing  through  it  suffi-SSSttSit- 
cient  to  supply  all  the  lamps  that  are  connected  inE[S?S«tf 
parallel  with  the  mains.     If  these  lamps  take  one^*S** 
ampere  of  current  eachj  then  those  parts  of  theJJSSSL 
mains  near  the  dynamo  must  convey  a  current  of 
one  ampere  to  each  of  the  four  lamps,  or  must  have 
a  current  strength  of  four  amperes  passing  through 
it;  the  next  portion  will  have  three  amperes;  the 
next  twoj  and  the  next  one,  as  marked  on  the  fig- 
ure.   In  order  to  save  copper,  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  have  the  conducting  mains  of  the  same 
diameter    throughout    all    parts    of    their    length. 
Therefore,  such  conductors  might  be  made  tapering 
in  form,  or  conical  in  shape,  thus  saving  consider- 
able in  the  weight  of  the  conductor  required.   Since, 
however,  conical  conductors  are  difficult  to  produce, 
the  same  result  may  be  attained  in  practice  by  em-conlc5for 
ploying  conductors  of  smaller  and  smaller  areas  of  i^^'dy- 
cross-section  in  parts  of  the  circuit,  further  and 
further  from  the  generator,  through  which,  conse- 
quently, a  smaller  and  a  smaller  current  is  required 
to  be  passed. 

Differences  in  the  load,  or  the  number  of  lamps 
employed  in  parallel  systems,  where  feeders  are 
used,  such  as  will  occur  during  different 'times  of 
the  day  and  night,  will  necessarily  cause  a  greater 
drop  to  take  place  on  the  loaded  feeders  than  on  the 
feeders  that  are  comparatively  idle.     Unless  these 
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differences  are  provided  for,  variations  will  occur 
hte?G^'   in  the  pressure  at  the  lamp  terminals,  which  will 
SSS'by    result  in  annoying  irregularities  in  the  amount  of 
ilfiSii"'   H&ht  emitted,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  life 
of  the  lamp.    There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
difficulty  may  be  avoided ;  viz.,  the  value  of  the  load 
on  certain  comparatively  idle  feeders  may  be  in- 
S^Iahlril.  creased  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  feeders  from  their 
JSSSed!*  connection  with  the  bus-bars,  the  name  given  to  the 
main  terminals  that  are  connected  with  the  dynamos 
or  generators  in  the  central  station;  or  the  idle 
feeders  may  have  an  increased  resistance  introduced 
into  their  circuit  by  the  employment  of  a  form  of 
rheostat,  called  a  feeder  regulator;  or  the  central 
station  may  be  provided  with  generators  operat- 
ing at  different  pressures. 


Pecdcr 
equalizer. 


Bqualizer 
switch. 


A  feeder  equalizer  consists,  as  stoi  in  Fig.  177 
of  a  rheostat,  containing  artificial  resistances  of 
iron  wires,  that  are  so  connected  and  arranged  by 
the  movements  of  the  equalizer  switch,  shown  in 
Fig.  178,  that  they  may  be  connected  in  series  or  in 
parallel,  and  introduced  into  or  removed  from  the 
circuit 
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The  multiple  system  of  distribution  of  incandes- 
cent lamps,  or  distribution  by  means  of  constant- 
potential  mains,  requires  for  the  transmission  of  a 
given  amount  of  electric  energy  between  the  gen- 
erator or  dynamo  and  some  distant  point,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  arc  lamp,  a  considerably 
greater  weight  of  copper  than  its  distribution  by 
series-connection  to  a  constant-current  system.  It 
has  only  been  for  a  comparatively  few  years  that 
incandescent  lamps  could  be  successfully  operated 
at  greater  pressures  than  from  no  to  120  volts,  al- 
though, at  the  present  time,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
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they  can  be  successfully  operated  at  from  220  to  240 
volts.     Consequently,  early  in  the  history  of  elec-£^J^^ 
trie  lighting,  plans  were  adopted  for  decreasing  the^'!^^', 
amount  of  copper  required  to  transmit  the  electric  Stj^^S'io 
energy  over  circuits  of  comparatively  great  lengths.  Sa.**^ 
These  efforts  have  always  been  in  the  direction  of 


Fio.  tT7. — RhcMlat  for  Fndcr  Equiliier.  The  •epante  rerittaiMca 
of  the  Tcfticil  >plr*l«  of  wire  are  vuioiuljr  fronped  or  coniKcUd  br 
tbc  moTcincnt*  of  the  eqoaliier  svriich  represented  in  Pis-   17S. 

employing  pressures  higher  than  no  or  120  volts, 
and  so  placing  lamps  in  connection  with  mains  sup- 
plied with  such  pressures  that  no  more  than  half 
the  total  pressure  could  possibly  be  applied  at  the 
lamp  terminals. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  generally  employed 
of  the  above  systems  was  invented  by  Edison  in 
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America,  and  Hopkins  in  England,  independently 
of  each  other.  In  this  system,  which  was  called  the 
three-wire  system,  instead  of  employing  a  single 
dynamo  capable  of  producing  a  pressure  of  240 
volts  at  its  terminals,  two  separate  dynamos  were 
empl(^ed,  each  capable  of  producing  120  volts  at 

*  its  terminal.  These  had  their  positive  and  n^[a- 
tive  terminals  connected  together,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

■"  179,  where  the  positive  terminal  of  the  dynamo  Dj 
.  was  connected  with  the  n^ative  terminal  of  the  dy- 
namo Dj.  In  this  system,  as  its  name  indicates, 
there  are  three  mains  or  conductors,  AA,  BB,  and 


CC.     The  conductor  or  main  AA.  called  the  posi- 
tive main,  is  connected  to  the  positive  tmninat  of 
parftrve.     D, ;  the  conductor  or  main  CC,  called  the  n^ative 
•SrieSrsi  conductor  or  main,  is  connected  with  the  negative 
ISS^wire  terminal  of  the  dynamo  Dg ;  while  the  conductor  or 
^ribuiion  main  BB,  called  the  neutral  conductor,  is  connected, 
as  shown,  at  B,  the  common  junction  of  Di  and  Dj. 
The  lamps  are  placed,  as  shown,  between  the  three 


Under  these  ciraimstances.  there  will  be  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  mains  AA  and  CC  of 
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240  volts,  while  between  AA  and  BB,  or  between  CC 
and  BB,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  potential  only 
one-half  as  great,  or  of  120  volts.     When  all  the 
lamps  shown  in  the  figure  are  in  operation,  no  cur-  JJ^S-if* 
rent  whatever  flows  through  the  neutral  conductor  ^'^jjjg^ 
BB.     If,  however,  a  greater  number  of  lamps  areJJJJJ^^ 
in  use  between  one  set  of  mains  than  between  thefj^J^y* 
other,  then  the  difference  between  the  current  sup-*^*"* 
plied  to  the  two  systems  of  mains  will  be  transmitted 
through  the  neutral  conductor.     When,  therefore, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  number  of  lamps  em- 
ployed on  the  different  mains  nearly  balance  one 
another,  the  neutral  conductor  can  be  made  of  much 
smaller  area  of  cross-section  than  either  the  positive 
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Fic    179.— Three-wire   System   of   lacandesceitt   Lamp   Distribution  in 

SerieS'multiple. 

or  the  negative  conductor.  Consequently,  by  the 
use  of  the  three-wire  system,  a  saving  can  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  total  weight  of  the  copper  required  to 
transmit  a  given  amount  of  electric  energy,  amount- 
ing, on  the  average,  to  about  67  per  cent  of  that 
required  under  similar  conditions  by  the  two-wire 
system. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  there  are  many  ob- 
jections to  the  three-wire  system  of  distribution.     In  objections 
the  first  place,  it  requires  two  separate  dynamos;  itwiresyst^ 
increases  the  number  of  circuits  that  have  to  beSJibuTiSn*!*^ 
established  and  maintained ;  it  increases  the  number 
of  measuring  instruments,   switches,  and  cut-outs 
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that  are  required.  Consequently,  two-wire  circuits 
are  much  employed,  especially  now,  since  it  is  pos- 
sible to  employ  lamps  at  pressures  of  from  220  to 
240  volts. 

There  have  been  devised  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  three-wire  system.     Four,  five,  and  even 
Tn^d  MVOT-  seven-wire  systems  have  also  been  devised,  operating 
tJml  Sf  dis-  practically  on  the  above  principle.     Of  course,  the 
tribution.    greater  the  number  of  wires  the  higher  the  difference 
of  potential  employed,  and,  consequently,  the  smaller 
the  weight  of  copper.      For  example,  calling  the 
weight  of  copper,  required  for  the  transmission  of  a 
given  amount  of  energy  over  a  given  distance  by 
means  of  the  two-wire  system,  1,000  lbs.,  then,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  areas  of  cross-section  of  all 
of  the  wires  are  equal,  the  three-wire  system,  under 
the  same  conditions,  would  take  375  lbs.  of  copper, 
Reutive     the  four-wirc  system  222  lbs.  of  copper,  the  five- wire 
OT^SSoi  system  156  lbs.,  and  the  seven-wire  system  97  lbs. 
dlSSJc^t'^'^The  above  advantage  gained  in  the  weight  of  the 
fiSpdte?'  copper  required  is  more  than  lost  by  the  inconven- 
tribution.    jgnces,  especially  in  multi-wire  systems  above  three 
wires. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

SOME  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS 
"Bright  as  young  diamonds." — ^Dryden 

1NCANDE1SCENT  lamps  are  made  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  shapes  and  types,  both  as  regards  the 
shape  and  character  of  their  filaments,  the  size, 
character  and  shape  of  the  lamp  bulbs,  the  manner 
in  which  the  lamps  are  connected  to  the  supply  wires  ri^  of  ?i. 
or  conductors,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  lamps  SSp?^*"* 
are  employed.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these  forms. 

Lamps  employed  in  candelabra  and  electric  signs 
are  generally  connected  in  series,  in  order  to  simplify  serics-in- 
the  wiring  employed.     In  other  words,  instead  ofSS^o?* 
placing  such  lamps  on  the  constant-potential  mains  ^^Si'^S' 
that  are  employed  for  inside  wiring  in  multiple,  a^"*^*'** 
number  of  separate  groups  of  series-connected  lamps 
are  placed  across  such  constant-potential  mains. 

A  few  of  these  lamps  are  shown  in  Fig.  i8o.     The 
lamps  represented  at  A,  B,  D  and  F  are  suitable  for 
use  in  candelabra,  and  that  shown  at  E  for  use  ioBdiBM 
illumined  signs.     The  candelabra  lamps  shown  areZmMaed 
suitable  for  connection  in  series  of  2,  3  or  4  across  ^de^ibra 
100  to  1 20- volt  mains,  or  2  in  series  or  in  multiple  JTm^f" 
across  50  to  6o-volt  mains.     The  lamp  shown  at  A 
is  intended  to  be  employed  only  as  a  lo-candle-power 
lamp.     The  other  lamps  give  a  candle-power  accord- 
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Ing  to  the  number  that  are  placed  in  series  in  each 
circuit.  For  example,  on  loo  to  i20-vo]t  circuits, 
with  2  lamps  in  series,  each  lamp  gives  8.  candle- 
power;  with  3  in  series,  each  lamp  gives  5  candle- 
power;  and  with  4  in  series,  4  candle-power;  while, 
if  burned  in  multiple  on  circuits  of  from  50  to  60 
volts,  each  lamp  will  give  about  8  candle-power.  The 
candelabra  shown  in  Fig.  181  has  its  lamps  series- 
connected  to  the  mains. 

Where  smaller  candle-power  lamps  are  desired, 
a  greater  number  of  lamps  can  be  placed  in  series 


across  the  mains.  For  example,  the  3-candle-power 
lamp  shown  in  Fig.  182,  is  intended  to  be  employed 
with  8  lamps  in  series  across  1 10  to  120-volt  mains, 
or  with  4  in  series  across  50  to  6o-voIt  mains.  Such 
p*  lamps  require  a  current  of  about  i  ampere  to  main- 
tain them.  The  i-candle-power  lamp  shown  in  the 
above  f^ure,  is  placed  8  in  series  across  1 10  to  120- 
volt  mains,  or  4  in  series  across  50  to  60-volt  mains. 
Here  each  lamp  requires  a  current  of  about  .33  am- 
peres to  maintain  it.     The  3-candle-power  lamp  is 
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employed  for  decorative  purposes,  where  a  fairly 
large  quantity  of  light  is  desired  in  each  lamp,  and 
where  the  amount  of  current  that  can  be  obtained  is 
not  limited.  The  comparatively  large  current  trav- 
ersing the  filaments;  i.e.,  i  ampere,  renders  it  ob- 
jectionable to  employ  such  lamps  for  sign  work, 
where  the  separate  lamps  are  placed  near  together. 


Fio.  i8i. — Candelabra  with  Scries^onnected  Lamps  in  Hotd  Parlor. 


since  the  amount  of  heat  they  liberate  is  large;  For 
such  purposes,  the  single-candle-power  lamp  is  pref- 
erable. The  theatrical  lamp,  shown  in  the  above  JS'i^^jJ^*"*" 
figure,  gives  i  candle-power  when  i6  separate  lamps 
are  placed  in  series  across  loo  to  120-volt  mains,  or 
where  8  are  placed  in  series  across  50  to  60-voIt 
mains.     Such  lamps  are  employed  for  decorating 
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dancers,  or  for  scenic  effects.     Each  lamp  requires 
a  current  of  one-half  ampere  to  maintain  it. 

In  the  employment  of  incandescing  lamps   for 
Colorless    dccoratiou-  or  for  sign  work,  the  lamp  bulbs  may  be 
famp^biSta?  Kiade  of  colorless,  clear  glass ;  that  is,  either  trans- 
parent or  ground.     Generally,  however,  the  bulbs 
are  colored,  either  by  dipping  them  in  some  suitable 
liquid,  or  by  making  the  bulbs  of  colored  glass. 

The  emplo)mient  of  a  number  of  series-connected 
incandescing  lamps  for  illuminated  signs  produces 
very  pleasing  and  striking  effects.     Here  each  letter 


Fio.  i8a. — Some  Special  Forms  of  Edison  Series  Lamps.  The  3> 
candle-power  lamp  is  represented  at  A;  the  i -candle-power  lamp  at  B, 
and  the  theatrical  lamp  at  C. 

is  represented  by  a  number  of  separate  lamps  placed 
in  series,  so  as  to  produce  the  outline  of  the  separate 
letters.  Such  a  sign  is  employed  by  the  Delaware 
&  Lackawanna  Railroad  at  one  of  its  piers,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  183. 

Sometimes  series-connected  lamps  of  small  candle- 
power  are  arranged  so  that  no  socket  is  necessary, 
socketiess  ^^^  lamps  being  simply  looped  in  series  by  hooking 
nccwd?^  them  together.  A  lamp  of  this  type,  especially  in- 
dwlri?^^  tended  to  be  connected  8  in  series  on  100  to  120- volt 
lamps.  mains,  and  4  in  series  on  50  to  60-volt  mains,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  184,  where,  as  is  also  shown  in  this 
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figure,  a  number  of  such  kmps  are  directly  connected 
together  by  looping  them  in  series.  Such  lamps  can 
be  employed  for  the  decoration  of  Christmas  trees, 
but  when  so  employed  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  minute  arcs  at  the  loops  by  instiffi- 
cient  connection. 

For  street-car  lighting,  the  lamp  filament  must 
necessarily  be  anchored,  so  as  to  prevent  breaking 
from  the  jolting  and  vibrations  to  which  the  lamps 


are  subjected.     But  even  though  anchored,  the  fila- 
ments of  such  lamps  must  be  made  comparatively 
short  and  thick,  so  that  both  the  efficiency  and  the  o,n,j«„,., 
brilliancy  of  the  illumination  are  lessened.     A  lampj^^ 
suitable  for  suchuses  is  shown  in  Fig.  185.     HereSSJf^,. 
the  filament  is  anchored  by  means  of  a  metallic  an-  "'  '"''■ 
chor  wire,  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  loop  and 
the  glass  mount.     This  arrai^ement,  by  permitting 
the  entire  filament  to  vibrate  together,  lessens  the 
danger  of  breakage  from  excessive  vibration.     Since 
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railway  lamps  are  operated  <hi  circuits  whose  vohage 
varies  from  550  to  600  volts,  they  are  necessarily 
placed  in  such  circuit  in  series.  Consequently,  their 
filaments  must  be  so  selected  as  to  possess  the  same 
current  capacity.  Street-raitway  lamps  are  gtner- 
ally  made  of  from  32  to  16  candle-power,  though, 
of  course,  they  may  be  made  for  other  candle-powers. 

The  type  of  tamp  known  as  the  battery  lamp,  is 
designed  for  use  with  either  voltaic  or  storage  bat- 
teries.    Since  the  voltage  produced  by  such  sources 


is  generally  smalt,  battery  lamps  are  connected  to  the 
source  in  multiple.  Battery  lamps  are  employed  for 
the  lighting  of  steam  passenger  railway  coai^es,  on 
which  storage  batteries  are  employed.  Th^  are 
made  to  operate  on  various  voltages  with  various 
candle-powers. 

The  Edison  battery  lamps,  shown  in  Fig.  186,  pro- 
duce the  candle-powers  that  are  marlced,  respectively, 
under  each  lamp.  Here  the  one-half  candle-power 
lamp  requires  an  E.M.F.  of  from  3  to  S  volts,  and 
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a  current  of,  approximately,  i  to  .6  amperes.  The  Cumnu 
other  lamps  require  the  following  voltages  and  cur-Si«J?el 
rents:  viz.,  r -candle-power  lamp,  4  to  6  volts,  1.4  toullIui»i- 


.9  amperes ;  2-candle-power  lamp,  4  to  7  volts,  2  to 
i.i  amperes;  3-candle-power  lamp,  5  to  7  volts,  2yi   ' 
to  1.75  amperes;  4-candIe-power  lamp,  7  to  9  volts. 


a  belmen  the 


2}4  to  1.75  amperes,  and  the  6-cand!e-power  lamp, 
9  to  12  volts,  2.75  to  2  amperes. 


Very  small  battery  lamps  are  employed  for  the 
illumination  of  the  mouth.     They  are  made  of  the 
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form  shown  in  Fig.  187,  where  the  leading-in  wires 
are  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  lamp  bulb,  as  ^own. 


■t 

1 


Fio.  187. — EdiioD  DcDtal  and  Sutgiul  Incandetcent  Electric  Lump*. 
The  dental  lide  wi]  Ump  U  ahowo  at  A.  B  »  a  apecial  denial  aide  aea) 
lamp.     C  is  a  dental  lamp  with  a  battom  acaL     D  ia  ■  pea  lamp,  and  B 

Dental  and  ^^  somctimes  at  the  bottom.  In  addition  to  the 
SISS^  "i^tal  lamps,  the  above  figure  shows  two  other  min- 
bnps.       iature  lamps,  called  the  pea  and  the  sui^icat  lamp. 


cent  electric  lamp  failened  to  tbe  forebcMl  of  tbe  pbjraician. 

All  the  lamps  shown  in  the  above  figure  are  of  J4 
candle-power,  and  require  from-  3  to  5  volts,  and 
take  a  current  of  from  i  to  .6  amperes. 
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Sometimes  small  lamps  of  fairly  ht^  candle- 
power  are  placed  in  front  of  a  lens  and  fastened 
on  the  forehead  of  the  physician  so  as  to  illiunine 
the  throat  of  a  patient  that  is  being  examined,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  187A. 

Sometimes,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  study  of  theTeiepnoo 
telephone,  small  incandescent  lamps  are  placed  onj5Siei«^ 
the  telephone  switchboard,  for  the  purpose  of  acting '^'^■" 


Fta   188. — IncandcMCDl  Lamps  for  Telephone  Switchboardi  for  VMbli 

as  visible  signals.  In  order  to  save  space,  the  lamps 
are  made  so  that  the  base  occupies  a  small  space  (»i 
the  board.  Two  forms  of  telephone  lamps  are  shown 
in  Fig.  188.  These  are,  respectively,  %  and  J4  of 
a  candle-power,  and  operate,  respectively,  at  pres- 
sures varying  from  10  to  I2,  and  20  to  24,  volts. 
They  each  require  a  current  of  .14  amperes. 

A  variety  of  telephone  switchboard  with  the  tele- 
phone lamps  in  place  is  shown  in  Fig.  i88a.  Here 
the  passage  of  the  current  displays  the  signal  by 
lighting  the  lamp,  while  the  breaking  of  the  current 
removes  the  signal  by  extinguishing  the  lamp. 

Battery  lamps  for  bicycle  headlights  are  sometimes 
employed,  fed  either  from  voltaic  or  storage  bat- 
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teries.  Since,  in  such  cases,  the  battery  power  is 
^  generally  limited,  it  is  necessary  to  make  bicycle 
'  lamps  of  a  high  economy.  That  shown  in  Fig.  189 
is  capable  of  yielding  about  ^  of  a  candle-power  at 
4  volts  and  .5  amperes.  Sometimes,  however,  lamps 
are  employed  which  will  give  ,3  of  a  candle-power 
at  4  volts  and  .25  amperes.    In  the  same  figure,  a 


i-candle-power  miner's  lamp  is  shown,  fed  from  a 
small  battery  carried  by  the  miner.  These  lamps 
require  from  about  ^yi  to  5>$  volts,  and  from  .9  to 
1.4  amperes. 

A  bicycle  lamp  fed  by  a  storage  battery  is  repre- 
sented, in  Fig.  189A,  at  work  on  a  bicycle.  Some- 
times small  primary  batteries  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  lamps. 
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Incandescent   lamps   for   lantern  or   stereopticon 
apparatus,  when  made  of  hi^  candle-power,  and 


Fis.    iSp. — BicTde   aai    Uiacr'a    lacaaitmocat    Electric    Lanp^     Tba 
i-c&ndic  miner'a  lamp  a  abowo  at  A.     At  &  «  i-a  eimdlc-vowti  Ump 

with  a  flat  bulb.     At  C  ii  i  bicjrcle  lamp,  and  at  f.    >  4'candle  ttu  Itmp. 

designed    to   be   supplied    from   constant-potential  d]^pow! 
mains,  employ  heavy  filaments,  that  are  concentrated  tan™^ 


as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  Mnall  space,  so  that  the  light 
emitted  may  come  from  nearly  a  single  point     For 
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this  puq)ose  a  conical,  spirally-shaped  filament,  such 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  190,  is  generally  employed. 
Where  a  voltaic  or  a  storage  battery  is  to  be  em- 


ployed for  such  lamps,  a  special  form  of  lamp  is 
required.  In  audi  cases,  a  double  looped  filament  is 
generally  employed. 


cbann  «  C 
Microacope 

^jJiJ^j  Besides  battery  lamps  of  the  forms  above  referred 
I^''mS-  to.  there  are  many  others,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
'"""^      small  microscopic  lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  191,  and  de- 
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signed  for  illuminating  an  object  under  microscopic 
examination.  Small,  miniature  battery  lamps  are 
also  employed  for  stick-pins  and  watch-charms,  as 
shown  in  the  same  figure.  These  lamps  are  q)er- 
ated  by  the  current  from  a  small  storage  or  primary 
battery,  carried  on  the  body  of  the  person,  and  oper- 
ated by  a  simple  push-button,  or  other  switch,  con- 
cealed in  the  pocket.  The  manner  of  use  of  the 
microsct^  lamp  will  be  readily  understood  by  an 
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examination  of  Fig.  19IA.  A  battery  lamp,  suitable 
for  an  automobile,  is  also  shown  to  the  right  of  jj^w"""'' 
Fig.  191  B.  It  is  designed  to  produce  6  candle- 
power,  at  from  22  to  14  volts.  The  attachment 
of  two  such  lamps  to  an  automoHIc  is  represented 
to  the  left  of  this  figure.  , 

Various  devices  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  down  an  incandescent  electric  lamp. 
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that  is,  of  causing  it  to  emit  a  smaller  quantity  of 
r  light  than  usual.  Where  alternating-current  in- 
candescent lamps  are  employed,  this  is  readily  ac- 
'  complished  by  the  introduction  of  an  inductance  or 
a  choking  coil  into  the  circuit,  since  this  can  be  done 
without  any  serious  loss  of  energy.  An  objection 
to  this,  however,  is  in  the  humming  sound  accom- 
panying its  use.  On  direct-current  circuits,  the 
same  thing  is  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of 
a  mere  ohmic  resistance  into  the  circuit.  This, 
however,  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 


■ttacbnent  of  lainc  I 


energy  so  occasioned.  On  direct-current  circuits, 
therefore,  other  plans  have  been  devised  for  turn- 
ing down  the  lamp.  One  of  these  plans  consists 
in  placing  two  filaments  in  the  same  lamp  bulb,  so 
arranged  that,  by  the  movements  of  the  lamp  key, 
these  two  filaments  can  be  employed  in  multiple  for 
full  candle-power,  or  one  can  be  cut  out  of  the  cir- 
cuit for  half  candle-power,  or  the  two  can  be  con- 
nected in  series  for  reduced  candle-power.  In  the 
Edison  night  lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  192,  the  light  is 
^J^„p^  turned  down  by  the  movements  of  a  small  screw, 
seen  at  the  upper  left-hand  side  of  the  lamp  base. 
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These  movements  reduce  the  light  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  resistances  in  the  circuit  of  the  filament 


Whenever  the  extinguishment  of  a  lamp  might  ESw^ 
produce  serious  results,  such  as  where  the  lamps  are^S^"* 


Fic    193. — Befleclor  for  Croup  of  Ineaodesesni  Lamps.     Variou*  r 
Becting  sutatanccs  ue  employed.     Silxred  mica  i>  Romctima  lued. 
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employed  as  side-lights  for  vessels  at  sea,  a  lamp 
called  the  twin  or  double-filament  lamp  is  sometimes 
employed.  Here  two  filaments  are  placed  in  paral- 
lel across  the  supply  conductor,  so  that  if  one  lamp 


is  accidentally  extinguished,  the  other  will  continue 
burning.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this 
lamp  with  the  double-filament  lamp  employed,  as 


Fta  195.— Ineaodesccnt  Lamp  Wire  Guard. 


described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  turn  down  an  electric  lamp,  so 
as  to  vary  its  intensity. 

Where  lamps  are  employed  in  the  open  air,  and 
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especially  at  sea,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  thor-  water' 
oughly  protect  the  lamp  sockets  and  other  exposed  ra'ttT**" 
parts  against  the  entrance  of  water.    This  is  read-u^T* 


f  oKini  of  the  b*ll-cotd  adjuster  ibowti  •(  J. 


ily    accomplished    by   the   employment   of   special 
water-tif^t  seals. 


Various  forms  of  shades  and  reflectors  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  incandescent  lamps  be- 
fore described,  when  employed  for  general  purposes 
of  indoor  illumination.  These  shades  or  reflectors  are 
placed  above  the  lamps  in  the  usual  manner.    Several 
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lamps  may  be  placed  under  a  single  large  shade,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  193.  ScHnetimes  a  half  metal  shade  is 
employed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  194.  This  form  of  shade 
is  suitable  for  the  illumination  of  a  desk,  since  the 
half  reflector  throws  the  light  downward.  Where 
lamps  are  placed  in  positions  especially  exposed  to 
"fll^tof^'  danger  of  breakage,  they  are  s<xnetimes  protected 
by  surrounding  the  lamp  bulb  by  a  wire  guard,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  195,  made  in  the  form  of  an  open 
wire  network.  For  inside  lighting,  of  course,  the 
use  of   such   shades  would   be   highly  objection- 


Fio.  197. — HBlt-Bhade  Reflector,  for  (browing  light  in  one  diRction. 

able,  since  the  opacity  of  the  wire  would  prevent 
the  uniform  distribution  of  light  needed  for  illu- 
mination. 

One  advantage  which  incandescent  lighting  pos- 
sesses over  ordinary  illumination  is  that,  within  cer- 
^  tain  limits,  the  fixture  can  be  made  movable  or 
portable,  since  the  lamp  can  either  be  suspended  di- 
rectly from  a  flexible  cord  or  pendant,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  196,  with  a  ball-cord  adjuster,  J,  1^  means  of 
which  its  height  can  be  readily  altered,  or  the  lamp 
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can  be  connected  with  such  pendant  and  attached 
to  a  flexible  support  for  the  purposes  of  desk  lamps,  a|hi!* 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  197.     In  the  lamp  shown  here 
the  surrounding  lamp  cylinder  is  half  ground  and 
half  clear,  and  can  be  turned  so  that  the  desk  can 


^mum^m  '.':■  '■  ■  -i*  «^w;-4r5»v- 


Fig.  197A. — Ceiling  Light.     Very  pleasing  effects  are  produced  by  placing 
a  number  of  lamps  in  a  half  globe  of  this  character. 

be  illumined  either  with  a  clear  or  a  subdued  light. 
Where  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
a  number  of  separate  lamps  are  sometimes  put  in- 
side a  single  opalescent  bowl  or  half-globe  attached 
to  a  brass  fixture,  as  shown  in  Fig.  197A. 

Where  incandescent  electric  lamps  are  suspended 
from  flexible  lamp  cords  or  conducting  wires,  va- 


Fio  198. — Lamp  Cord  Adjuster.    The  lamp  is  set  at  any  desired  height 

by  raising  or  lowering  it  like  a  curtain. 

rious  plans  are  adopted  to  readily  vary  the  height 
of  the  lamp.     In  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  198  the 
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lamp  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  device  similar  to 
the  spring  in  a  shade  or  curtain.  The  cylinder  on 
which  the  lamp  cord  is  placed  is  shown  in  the  en- 
larged drawing  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 


Fio.  199.— Combtnatiop  Eleotric  Light  and  Gas  Fixtnre. 

In  cases  where  rooms  are  supplied  with  both  gas- 
SSS*^"'   light  and  incandescent  lamps,  fixtures  called  combi- 
fS^^S!^  nation  fixtures,  containing  both  gas  jet  and  incandes- 
cent lamps,  are  employed,  as  in  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  199. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

HOUSE-FIXTURES     AND     WIRING 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  matter  to 
be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  subject  of  interior  wir- 
ing, is  the  fire  risk.  This  is  especially  true  in  this  country, 
where  wood  enters  so  much  more  into  the  construction  of 
ordinary  buildings  than  it  does  in  European  countries."-* 
H.  Wabo  Leonakd 

WHEN  incandescent  lamps  were  first  intro- 
duced, a  fear  existed  that  their  use  would 
be  dangerous  to  life  and  would  neces- 
sarily increase  the  fire  risks.     Actual  experience, 
however,  has  proved  that  the  incandescent  electric 
illumination  is  far  safer  than  any  other  artificial 
illumination.     The  fact  that  the  source  of  light  is 
completely  covered  by  a  glass  globe  renders  an  in-JJSfJJ*^ 
candescent  lamp  far  safer  as  an  illuminant  than  a  2^^^^ 
candle,  oil  lamp,  or  gas  light.    Then,  again,  the  use  niOTSmuit 
of  the  incandescent  lamp  does  away  with  the  use^S?*" 
of  the  dangerous  friction  match,  since  the  electric  ^^Sfc' 
lamp  merely  requires  the  movement  of  a  key,  or  of 
a  switch  handle,  in  order  to  turn  on  the  light.     Still 
again,  the  use  of  the  incandescent  lamp  for  indoor 
lighting  is  more  conducive  to  health.    A  candle,  oil 
lamp,  or  gas  flame  vitiates  the  air,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  breathing,  since  these  lights  require  that 
their  combustible  materials  shall  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.    Their  long  use  in 
a  room,  where  the  air  is  not  frequently  renewed, 
renders  it  unfit  for  breathing,  not  only  because  the 
life-giving  oxygen  is  removed,  but  also  because  such 
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lights,  during  their  maintenance,  throw  out  into  the 
room  a  large  quantity  of  useless  gas,  formed  by  the 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Although   the  incandescent  lamp  bulb  becomes 
heated  during  use,  and  so  heats  the  air  that  comes 
«m?^    in  contact  with  it,  yet  this  increase  of  temperature 
SSdiU!^  is  far  less  than  that  produced  by  candles,  oil  lamps, 
g^^et&^    or  gas  jets,  since  these  illiiminants  throw  off  large 
volumes  of  heated  gases.     Consequently,  in  warm 
weather,  the  temperature  of  a  working  room  be- 
comes much  hotter  with  ordinary  illtuninants  than 
with  incandescent  lighting.     This  fact  is  especially 
noticeable    in    large    manufactories,    where    much 
night  work  is  done,  the  operatives  being  much  less 
fatigued  where  electric  lighting  is  employed  than 
where  any  of  the  old  forms  of  illuminants  are  used. 

• 

Accidents  arising  from  the  human  body  receiv- 

incandes.    iug  daugcrous  discharges  from  high-pressure  con- 

tagV'Ife"  ductors  can  practically  be  entirely  averted.      In- 

firerSt^'  deed,  at  the  present  time,  both  insurance  companies 

and  fire  departments  regard  incandescent  lighting 

as  possessing  far  less  risks  than  any  other  form 

of  illumination.     Actual   statistics  concerning  the 

causes  of  fires  or  dangerous  accidents  show  that  the 

number  caused  by  the  use  of  incandescent  lighting 

is  far  less  than  that  caused  by  any  other  system  of 

artificial  illumination. 

But  in  order  to  ensure  safety  from  fires  or  acci- 
dents, great  care  must  be  employed  in  properly  in- 
wivesor  Stalling  the  wires  or  conductors  that  connect  the 
house  or  building  with  the  street  mains.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  examine  somewhat  in  de-' 
tail  the  distribution  of  the  conductors  that  are  em- 
ployed,  in  connection  with  the  illumination  of  a 
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building,  from  the  point  where  they  leave  the  street 
mains  and  enter  the  house,  to  the  various  points  at 
which  the  lamps  are  connected. 

Where  the  wires  enter  the  buildit^,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  water,  during  rain  storms,  frcwn  run- 
ning along  the  wires,  a  contrivance  called  a  drip''"'*'"^ 
loop  is  employed.  This  consists,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
200,  of  a  drip  tube  made  of  porcelain,  or  other 
insulating  material,  through  which  the  conductor 
passes.  This  tube  slants  downward  from  the  open- 
ing, so  that  a  fairly  sharp  bend  is  given  to  the  wire 
before  it  enters  the  tube.    Care  must  also  be  taken 


that  the  space  between  the  two  wires  which  enter 
the  building  should.be  sufficiently  far  apart  to  pre-Di««H;e 
vent  a  short  circuit  from  taking  place  between  them  "i^bi?? 
during  wet  weather.    This  distance  should  never  beiJS«™" 
less  than  twelve  inches,  and  may  be  preferably  even 
greater  than  this. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  current  of  excessive  stret^th 
fr<Hn  entering  the  building,  some  suitable  form  of  Aotomatk 
automatic  cut-out  must  be  inserted  on  each  of  the™'^^^ 
service  wires,  as  the  wires  that  enter  the  building"'™ 
are  generally  called.    This  cut-out  consists  of  either 
some  form  of  automatic  circuit-breaker,  or  a  fuse 
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Service 
switch. 


wire,  and  is  so  arranged  that  whenever  the  current 
strength  excfeeds  a  given  value  the  fuse  wire  melts 
and  the  service  wires  are  thus  automatically  cut  out, 
or  disconnected,  from  the  street  mains.  The  cut-out 
16  placed  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  building,  as  near 
as  possible  the  point  where  the  service  wires  enter. 
From  this  point  the  wires  extend  to  the  service 
switch.  This  switch  should  contain  conductors  of 
such  a  size  that  it  can  safely  open  the  circuit  when 
the  maximum  current  is  passing  into  the  house. 
This  switch  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  knife 
switch.  Since  the  handles  of  such  switches,  where 
care  is  not  taken  in  their  construction,  will  some- 
times fall  by  the  action  of  gravity,  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  which  this  fall  will  disconnect 
the  house  from  the  mains,  rather  than  connect  them 
with  the  same. 


Switch- 
boards. 


Distribut- 
ing or 
panel 
boards. 


Cut-out 
boxes. 


Beyond  the  service  switches,  the  conducting  wires 
extend  to  a  piece  of  apparatus  called  the  switch- 
board, on  which  are  placed  a  meter,  employed  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  current  that  passes  from 
the  street  into  the  building ;  various  switches  for 
the  control  of  the  different  wires  or  conductors  that 
pass  from  the  switchboard  to  different  parts  of  the 
building,  and  automatic  cut-outs  for  such  wires. 
In  small  buildings,  conductors  pass  directly  from 
the  switchboard  to  the  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, where  the  various  lamps  are  installed.  In  large 
buildings,  however,  wires  called  feeder  wires  may 
pass  to  smaller  switchboards,  called  distributing 
boards  or  panel  boards,  from  which  separate  con- 
ductors called  mains  pass  in  various  directions. 
These  mains  are  furnished  with  automatic  cut-outs, 
placed  in  boxes,  called  cut-out  boxes,  from  which 
various  branch  wires  pass,  to  which  the  lamps,  etc., 
are  connected.     Sometimes  still  smaller  conductors. 
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called  taps,  are  connected  to  the  branch  wires.  This  Branch 
general  character  of  distribution  is  shown  in  Fig.ST*" 


Fig.  aoi. — Scheme  for  Interior  Wiring  of  House.  Note  the  conneo> 
tiona  of  the  different  conductors  from  the  service  line,  where  they  enter 
the  building,  to  the  switchboards*  feeders,  mains,  branches,  taps,  etc 


20  T,  taken  from  Prof.  Crocker's  book  on  "Electric 
Lighting." 
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The  wires  that  extend  tfirough  various  parts  of 
Metiiodsof  A^  building  may  either  be  concealed,  that  is,  in- 
SpSSiJ  closed  in  a  wooden  molding,  or  they  may  be  left 
le  wires  Qp^  by  being  placed  on  insulated  porcelain  cleats 
or  knobs;  or  they  may  be  placed  inside  various 
metallic  or  other  tubes,  from  which  they  are  care- 
fully insulated.  The  plan  formerly  adopted  of  bury- 
ing wires  in  the  plaster  work  is  objectionable,  and 
should  never  be  employed.  The  manner  of  support- 
ing wires  on  porcelain  knobs  and  cleats  is  shown  in 
Fig.  202. 


.ilLl 
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Fig.  aoa, — Porcelain  Knobs  and  Cleats  Emplojed  for  Interior  Wiring. 
Note  here  the  different  ways  in  which  the  wires  are  clamped  or  sup- 
ported. 


A  safety  fuse  consists  of  a  strip,  plate,  or  bar  of 
lead,  or  some  readily  fusible  alloy,  which  safely  car- 
Sftfety  fuse,  ries  the  current  up  to  a  certain  predetermined 
strength,  but  which  will  instantly  become  fused,  and 
thus  automatically  break  the  circuit,  as  soon  as  the 
current  strength  passes  this  limit.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  such  fuses  are  employed  only  in  con- 
nection witfi  parallel  or  multiple-connected  circuits. 
The  fuses  are  placed  inside  boxes  lined  with  some  in- 
combustible material,  so  as  to  prevent  danger  from 
fires  being  started  by  the  fused  metal  when  the  cur- 
rent melts  or  "blows"  on  the  passage  of  an  exces- 
sive current.  A  form  of  safety  fuse  for  a  large  cur- 
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rent  is  shovm  in  Fig.  203,  where  a  strip  of  fusible 
metal,  F,  is  placed  on  a  porcelain  base  between  the 
leads  L,  L. 

In  some  buildings,  where  isolated  plants  are  em- 
ployed, and  where  the  electric  mains  or  K>nductors 
from  a  neighboring  central  station  pass  through  dc 
the  street  on  which  the  building  is  situated,  connec- 
tion is  sometimes  made  to  the  street  mains,  so  that, 
should  the  dynamo  or  generator  in  the  building  be 
injured,  the  electric  supply  necessary  for  the  opera-* 
tion  of  its  lamps  can  be  immediately  obtained  frc«n 
the  central  station.    This  is  accomplished  by  means 


Fu.  aoj.— SafetT  Fue  for  Large  Cnrrent. 

of  a  switch,  called  a  Iweak-down  switch.  This 
switch  is  of  the  double-throw  type.  The  connec- 
tions are  such  that  a  movement  of  the  switch  handle 
in  one  direction  connects  the  conductors  of  the  build- 
ing with  its  own  dynamo  or  generator,  while  its 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction  connects  them 
with  the  street  mains.  Since,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  central  station  is  obliged  to  maintain 
such  a  possible  current  output  as  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  building  at  a  moment's  notice  with  a  large 
amount  of  current,  some  charge  is  generally  made 
for  this  connection,  in  addition  to  the  charge  that 
would  be  made  for  the  supply  of  current  that  might 
be  occasionally  required. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SALE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer;  but  when  he  is 
gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth. — Proverbs  xx,  14 

LECTRICITY,  like  any  other  thing  of  value 
which  has  cost  money  to  produce,  must  be 
sold  at  a  profit  to  those  who  desire  to  buy 
it.  In  order  .to  do  this,  we  must  be  able  fairly  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes,  so  as 
S^tricfty.  to  know  what  charge  should  be  made.  This  is  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  means  of  instruments  called 
electric  meters,  which  are  not  only  able  to  measure 
the  amount  of  electricity  that  passes  through  a  given 
circuit,  but  are  also  able  to  leave  a  permanent  record 
or  registration  of  this  amount.  In  order  to  be  able 
correctly  to  measure  so  intangible  a  thing  as  elec- 
tricity, we  make  use  of  some  of  the  many  effects 
which  electricity  is  able  to  produce. 

Electric  meters  are  of  a  variety  of  forms,  and  can 
Meters  that  be  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  character 
thfa^pc're- of  the  cffect  employed  in  their  operation.     For  our 
?h^t1Si1   purposes,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  meters 
wS'houre*  into  two  classes :  viz.,  those  which  measure  the  quan- 
tity of  current  that  passes  in  ampere-hours,  and  those 
which  measure  the  amount  of  energy  that  passes  in 
watt-hours.     An  ampere-hour  is,  in  reality,  a  unit 
of  electric  quantity.     It  is  equal  to  a  current  of  i 
ampere  flowing  for  one  hour,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
measure  of  quantity,  i  ampere-hour  being  a  quan- 
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tity  of  electricity  equal  to  3,600  coulombs.  When 
multiplied  by  the  volts,  and  expressed  in  watt-hours, 
it  becomes  a  measure  of  energy. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  problem  to  produce 
an  electric  meter  which  shall  be  satisfactory  alike  to 
buyer  and  seller.     To  meet  this  difficult  require- 
ment, the  meter  must  be  absolutely  fair  to  both  par-  SSSIm^u 
ties,  and,  moreover,  should  so  record  or  register  itSchJdtiST*' 
results  that  such  records  or  r^istrations  can  be"*^* 
readily  read  by  either  party,  so  that  each  can  know 
whether  the  meters  are  properly  performing  their 
work.     Of  course,   some  electric  energy  must  be 
expended  in  the  operation  of  a  meter,  and  this  should 
be  made  as  low  as  possible.     Moreover,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  meter  into  the  consumption  circuit 
should  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  current,  or  with 
the  pressure  on  the  mains  or  conductors  connected 
therewith. 

After  the  central  station  has  ascertained,  by  means 
of  the  meters,  the  quantity  either  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent or  electric  energy  it  has'  supplied  a  customer,  it 
remains  to  determine  upon  what  conditions  charges 
should  be  made  for  the  same.    It  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  central  station,  and  would,  therefore,  be  un- 
businesslike, to  charge,  at  a  regular  rate,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ampere-hours,  or  watt-hours,  unless 
such  charge  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  costs  the  cen- 
tral station  more  to  produce  a  watt-hour  or  an  am-  Electricity 
pere-hour  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  or  year  than^r^rSin* 
it  does  at  other  times.      Unless,  therefore,  these  ^^^1^°' 
charges  are  made  so  as  to  cover  the  average  cost  per  ^^  ^^'^ 
ampere-hour  or  per  watt-hour,  an  injustice  would  be 
done,  either  to  the  buyer  or  to  the  seller.     This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  energy  the  central 
station  supplies  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  at 
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different  months  of  the  year,  varies  greatly.      In 

large  cities,  the  load  on  the  central  station,  that  is, 

the  amount  of  electric  energy  it  is  delivering,  is 

especially  great  generally  between  4:30  and  7:30 

P.M.,  during  the  winter  months,  and  is  unusually 

small  during  the  middle  of  the  day.     The  central 

i^ad*"""   station,  however,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  that 

^im.      n^^y  be  made  on  it  for  electric  energy,  must  install 

sufficient  steam  boilers,  engines,  and  dynamos  to 

supply  the  maximum  load  that  may  be  called  for. 

Consequently,  for  a  large  part  of  the  day,  much 

of  its  apparatus  is  necessarily  idle.      It  is  to  the 

advantage,  therefore,  of  the  central  station  to  so 

arrange  with  the  purchasers  of  electricity  that  the 

load  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  averaged  during 

the  twenty- four  hours;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an 

Jhfrg^^    inducement  in  the  way  of  a  smaller  charge  shall  be 

hounSt     offered  to  customers  calling  for  a  supply  when  the 

or^n^L     load  is  ordinarily  light,  and  an  extra  charge  for  those 

requiring  service  when  the  load  is  near  its  maximum. 

Sometimes  the  central  station  makes  a  charge  ac- 
cording to  the  numbef  of  lancips  installed,  whether 
used  or  not;  or  the  supply  is  metered,  and  a  charge 
made  at  an  average  rate;  or  the  supply  is  metered, 
fhll^iTor  and  the  charge  based  on  the  amount  of  current  or 
SSSncfty.  energy  actually  called  for.  In  some  cases,  however, 
meters  are  employed  in  which  a  number  of  separate 
rates  are  charged,  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 
In  such  cases,  separate  meters  are  employed,  which 
are  automatically  inserted  into  or  removed  from  the 
line  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  by  means  of  a  clock. 
Sometimes  a  fixed  charge  is  made  for  all  hours,  and 
a  certain  rebate  is  allowed  for  a  consumption  of  en- 
ergy beyond  a  given  amount.  For  small  consumers 
a  meter  is  sometimes  employed,  which  is  operated  by 
dropping  a  coin  of  a  certain  value  in  a  slot,  by  means 


Slot- 
meters. 
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of  which  the  electric  current  or  energy  will  continue 
to  be  supplied  until  a  certain  quantity  has  passed. 

Meters  that  measure  the  amount  of  current  in 
ampere-hours  are  operated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
form  most  commonly  employed,  until  within  a  few 
years  past,  was  that  of  the  Edison  meter,  which  oper- 
ated by  means  of  the  power  which  an  electric  current 
possesses  of  decomposing  a  chemical  substance.  Thech 
Edison  chemical  meter  consists,  essentially,  of  ami 
plating  bath,  or  a  glass  cell  containing  a  solution  of" 


zinc  sulphate,  in  which  two  plates  of  chemically 
pure  zinc  are  dipped.  The  operation  of  this  meter 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  an  electric  current 
passes  through  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  from 
one  plate  to  the  other,  the  plate  connected  with  the 
negative  terminal  increases  in  weight,  by  receiving  a 
deposit  of  metallic  zinc,  while  the  plate  connected 
with  the  positive  terminal  decreases  in  weight,  be- 
cause some  of  the  zinc  is  dissolved  from  its  .surface. 
The  quantity  of  electric  current  that  has  passed  is 
determined  by  removing  the  plates  from  the  solution. 
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carefully  drying  and  weighing  them.  An  Etiison 
chemical  meter  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  204. 
Ill  this  meter  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  current 
passing  through  the  line  wires  is  passed  through  the 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  meter  being  placed  in 
a  shunt  circuit  around  a  resistance,  R,  of  German- 
silver  wire,  and  another  smaller  resistance  connected 
in  series  with  the  plating  bath. 

Since  the  freezing  ofThe  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
in  cold  weather,  would  interfere  with  the  operation 


Fio.  JO  J. — Tbermo^Utic  Lanip-he»ier, 
bath  of  EdJson-s  ( 

of  the  meter,  Edison  adopted  the  ingenious  expe- 
dient of  introducing  an  electric  lamp  inside  the 
meter  box,  and  so  arranging  its  circuit  connections 
^p.  that,  when  the  temperature  fell  below  a  certain  point, 
:!ii     the  lamp  was  automatically  switched  into  the  cir- 
*"*■  cuit,  the  heat  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  lamp 
being  employed  to  keep  the  air  in  the  mrter  box 
warm.     This  automatic  introduction  of  the  lamp 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  device  called  a  theiroo- 
Stat  A  rod  is  formed  by  placing  two  strips  of  metal. 
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of  different  expansibility,  parallel  one  on  the  other, 
and  riveting  them  tt^ether.     Differences  of  tem- 


Fio.  306. — Thom*on'*  Electric  Two-wire  RecordinB  Ueta. 

perature  cause  this  rod  to  curve  in  one  direction 
when  heated,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  when 
cooled.     When  the  air  inside  the  meter  box  falls 
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below  a  certain  temperature,  the  movement  of  the 
thermostat  completes  a  circuit  through  a  small  set- 
screw,  S,  shown  at  the  upper  left-hand  side  of  Fig. 
205,  while  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction, 
produced  by  too  high  a  temperature,  cuts  the  lamp 
out  of  the  circuit.     The  Edison  chemical  meter  is 
whjr  use     Capable  of  giving  fair  measurements  of  the  amount 
meter  has    of  currcnt  passing.    By  reason,  however,  of  dissatis- 
continued,  factiou  causcd  from  the  inability  of  customers  to 
read  the  indications  of  the  meter,  it  has,  in  later 
years,  to  a  great  extent,  been  replaced  by  registering 
meters  that  can  be  read  by  the  customer. 


Thomson 

watt-hour 

meter. 


A  form  of  meter  for  measuring  the  energy  sup- 
plied in  watt-hours,  very  generally  employed,  is  that 
invented  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  and  shown  in 
Fig.  206.  Here  the  quantity  of  energy  passing  is 
determined  by  recording  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  a  small  electric  motor.  This  record  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  employed 
on  gas  meters,  and,  therefore,  readily  understood 
by  the  consumer.  The  field-magnet  coils  C,  C,  of 
this  motor  are  connected  in  series  with  the  main 
supply  conductors,  so  that  the  entire  current  passes 
through  them.  The  armature  coils,  consisting  of 
many  turns  of  fine  wire,  and,  therefore,  of  high 
resistance,  are  placed  in  a  circuit  across  the  mains. 
The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  armature,  or  its 
speed,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  energy  passing. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE     NERNST     LAMP 

"On  the  other  hand,  an  arc  between  tiny  pencils  of  the  ma- 
terial used  for  Nernst  glowers  is  reputed  to  give,  so  far  as 
watts  per  candle-power  go,  an  efficiency  nearly  as  good  as 
can  be  claimed  for  the  fire-fly.  The  experiments  in  this  case 
are,  perhaps,  not  beyond  cavil." — The  Art  of  Illumination: 
Louis  Bell 


A 


CURIOUS  type  of  incandescent  lamp,  which, 
in  some  of  its  earliest  forms,  required  to 
be  started  by  the  heat  of  a  match  or  the 


The 


flame  of  a  lamp,  but  which,  when  so  started,  wasNemst 
capable  of  having  its  light  maintained  by  the  pas- lamp. 
sage  of  electric  current  through  it,  is  the  Nemst 
lamp,  named  after  its  inventor,  Prof.   Nemst,  of 
Gottingen. 

Unlike  the  carbon  incandescing  lamp,  the  Nernst 
lamp  is  not  injured  when  burned  in  air.  Conse- 
quently, it  does  not  require  to  be  placed  in  a  vacuum. 
Indeed,  the  presence  of  air  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  its  proper  operation.  It  is,  however,  surrounded 
by  a  lamp  globe,  both  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
it  from  draughts,  and  preventing  too  rapid  a  loss 
of  heat  of  the  glowing  part  of  the  lamp  and  a  con-of?K?nst 
sequent  decrease  of  its  light-giving  power.  In  the**°^* 
Nernst  lamp,  the  carbon  filament  of  the  ordinary 
incandescing  lamp  is  replaced  by  "a  short  strip  of 
a  material  which  is  an  insulator  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  which  becomes  a  good  conductor  and 
illuminant  at  higher  temperatures."  This  part  of 
the  lamp  is  called  the  glower. 
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The  glower  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances, but  consists  principally  either  of  magnesia 
or  mixtures  of  refractory  oxides,  such  as  those  of 
magnesium,  yttrium,  zirconium,  thorium,  and  ceri- 
um. It  is  characteristic  of  these  oxides  that  thev 
possess  a  high  point  of  fusion,  and  can  be  exposed, 
while  in  a  highly  heated  state,  to  air  without  any 
marked  deterioration.  The  glower  is  rendered  in- 
candescent by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  it,  but  since  these  substances  are  non-con- 
ductors at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  necessary 
to  previously  raise  their  temperature  before  the 
^ut^tic  electric  current  can  pass.  This  is  done,  in  the  non- 
uSJ"  automatic  lamp,  by  the  heat  of  a  match,  or  an  al- 
cohol or  gas  flame.  The  glower  is  about  1-32  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  i  inch  in  length. 

In  the  automatic  Nemst  lamp,  the  preparatory 
heating  of  the  filaments  is  done  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric current  that  passes  through  coils  of  wire  called 
of^itomi^the  heater  coils,  composed  of  two  or  more  small, 
tomp.™*^  white,  porcelain  tubes,  of  about  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  having  platinum  wire 
wound  around  the  outside  of  the  tubes.  This  wire 
is  covered  with  an  insulating  refractory  paste,  which 
protects  the  heater  coils  against  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  glower.  These  heater  coils  are  sup- 
ported or  mounted  on  a  block  of  porcelain,  called 
the  heater  porcelain.  The  glower,  heater  coils  and 
tube,  and  the  heater  porcelain,  are  mounted  on  a 
support  called  the  holder.  The  heaters  and  glowers 
ump^hoider  are  conuected  to  the  supply  mains  in  parallel.  The 
holder  is  provided  with  contact  terminals  or  con- 
ducting prongs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected 
to  the  supply  mains. 

The  different  parts  of  the  holder  of  an  automatic 
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Nernst  lamp  are  shown  in  Fig.  207.     The  glower 
is  here  seen  as  placed  above  the  porcelain  heater,  SlS^°' 
coils  and  tubes,  one  of  which  is  on  each  side  of  the  iamp?hoidcr 
glower.     The  heater  tubes  are  supported  on  the 
heater  porcelain,  and  the  contact  prongs,  for  con- 
necting the  lamp  with  the  mains,  are  seen  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure.    Since,  in  the  Nernst  lamp, 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
occurs  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  glower 
is  raised,  some  plan  is  necessary  for  steadying  the 
current  by  compensating  for  this  change  in  the  re- 
sistance.    This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  device 
called  the  ballast  or  steadying  or  compensating  re- or  s* eaV-*' 
sistance.     It  consists  of  coils  of  iron  wire  placed  in  ISice  o? 
series  with  the  glower.    Since,  like  most  metals,  the  umpf' 


Fig.  207, — Holder  of  Nerns(  Lamp.     Names  of  ▼arious  parts. 

resistance  of  iron  wire  increases  with  an  increase 
in  temperature,  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is 
decreased  by  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the 
glower,  it  is  increased  by  the  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ballast  wires. 

In  the  automatic  Nernst  lamp,  as  soon  as  the  air- 
rent  passing  through  the  heater  coils  has  raised  the  Automatic 
temperature  of  the  glower  sufficiently  to  permit  the  g^-^^conl 
current  to  pass  through  it,  an  electro-magnet,  whose 
coils  are  placed  in  series  with  the  glower,  attracts 
its  armature,  and  removes  the  heater  coils  from  the 
circuit.    The  armature,  however,  is  so  arranged  that 
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when  the  glower  is  taking  no  current,  as  at  starting, 
the  armature  rests  in  its  position  on  the  two  contact 
points,  and  is  so  ready  for  operating  when  the  lamp 
is  started. 


Glower 
and  heater 
coils  con- 
nected in 
parallel. 


Nernst  lamps  are  intended  for  operation  on  con- 
stant-potential mains  at  a  pressure  of  from  200  to 
240  volts.  The  circuit  arrangements  of  the  various 
parts  are  shown  in  Fig.  208.  Here,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  glower  and  heater  coils  are  connected  in  paral- 
lel with  the  constant-potential  mains.  The  ballast 
coils  of  iron  wire  are  connected  in  series  with  the 
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Fig.  208. — Circuit  arrangements  of  Nernst  Lamp. 

glower  and  the  electro-magnetic  coils,  whose  arma- 
ture operates  the  automatic  cut-out.  The  armature 
of  the  electro-magnet  rests  in  place  on  two  contact 
points.  The  ballast  coils  of  iron  wire  are  placed 
below  the  holder. 


Proper 
manner  to 
o^rip  the 
holder  in 
the  hand. 


The  Nernst  lamp  is  made  with  from  i  to  6  sepa- 
rate glowers.  A  6-glower  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  209 
which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  proper  manner 
in  which  to  grip  the  holder  of  the  lamp  in  the  hand. 
In  this  lamp  the  6  slender  glowers  are  seen  placed 
near  4  heater  tubes.  The  iron  wire  ballast  is  so 
shown  in  the  part  of  the  lamp  below  the  holder. 
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A  bundle  of  Nemst  heater  tubes  anil  glowers  is 
shown  in  Fig.  210.     The  heater  tubes  are  seen  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  and  the  glowers  at 
the  right-hand  side.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the^Jf^^'" 
glowers  are  of  much  smaller   diameter  than  the  J^,n"f,','. 
heater  tubes.     The  wires  connected  with  the  glowers  '"'^' 
are  intended  for  connection  with  the  circuit  wires. 
Small  aluminium  plugs  are  provided  at  the  ends  of 
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the  wires  connected  with  the  glowers,  for  attach- 
ment to  the  circuit.  The  detachable  or  removable 
part  of  the  Nernst  lamp,  as  packed  for  transporta- 
tion, is  shown  in  Fig.  2n.  Here  one  of  the  covers 
is  removed,  showing  a  6-glower  lamp.  The  ballast  Biiust 
wires  are  placed  below  the  lamp  in  the  part  that  is 
still  in  the  box. 

As  to  the  amount  of  light  the  Nernst  lamp  is 
capable  of  emitting,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  lamps 
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are  designed  so  that  a  single  glower  will  produce 
an  amount  of  liglit  equal  to  that  of  a  standard 
i6-candIe-power  incandescent  lamp.  Each  glnw^r 
requires  about  88  watts,  so  that  the  lamps  are  oper- 
ated at  an  economy  of  about  1.8  watts  per  candle. 
This  is  about  half  the  amount  of  energy  required 
for  the  ordinary  carbon  filament  lamp  to  produce  the 
same  quantity  of  light.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  life  of  the  glower  is  said  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  The  manufactur- 
ers claim  that  recent  improvements  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  Nemst  lamp  in  this  respect.     The  2,  3, 


6,  etc.,  glower  Nernst  lamps  require  a  number  of 
watts  which  are  practically  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  glowers,  the  2-glower  lamp  requiring  176 
watts,  the  3-glower  lamp  264  watts,  and  the  6-glower 
lamp  528  watts. 

Nernst  lamps  operate  equally  well  on  altemating- 
Tn™!^    current  circuits  at  the  following  voltages:  viz.,  the 
qll^dlm  6-glower  lamp  requires  220  volts,  and  a  current  of 
ump"'     ^'4  finip^i'^;  *he  3^1ower  lamp  220  volts,  and  1.2 
amperes;  the  2-glower  lamp  220  volts,  and  .8  am- 
peres; and  a  i-glower  lamp,  for  out-of-door  work, 
a  pressure  of  220  volts  and  .4  amperes,  or  a  pressure 
of  no  volts  and  ,8  amperes. 
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Since  the  temperature  of  the  glower  can  be  safely 
raised  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  incandes- 
cing carbon  filament,  the  quality  of  the  light  emitted 
has  a  daylight  value  somewhat  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary incandescent  lamp.  This  feature  of  the  Nemst  SmS  *** 
lamp  renders  it  very  favorable  for  use  in  stores  and  ^'^**'' 
other  places,  such  as  silk  and  cotton  mills,  picture 
galleries,  etc.,  where  a  uniform  illumination,  ap- 
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proaching  that  of  daylight  in  its  character,  is  re- 
quired. In  order  to  diffuse  the  light  of  the  glow- 
ers, they  are  placed  inside  a  globe  of  clear  glass  or 
porcelain.  A  i -glower  lamp,  for  out-of-door  work, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  209.  A  6-glower  lamp  is  shown 
ill  Fig.  212.  Here  the  globe  is  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  lamp  to  expose  the  glowers, 
heater  coils,  and.  heater  porcelain.  As  many  as  30 
separate   glowers   have   been    employed   in   single 
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globes.     A  Nemst  lamp  of  this  general  character, 

with  the  globe  in  position   for  use,  is  shown  in 

Fig.  213.    This  form  of  lamp  is  suitable  for  the  in- 

Nernst       door  lighting  of  large  halls.     Nernst  lamps  are  also 

lamps  suit-  o  &  &  r 

dSfrSld"'  ^n^pJoy^  for  out-of-door  lighting.  In  this  case,  a 
suitable  cover  and  reflector  are  attached  to  the  lamp, 
the  former  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  the 
latter  to  throw  the  light  downward,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
214. 


outdoor 
lighting. 


Fig.  a  I  a. — Six-glower  Out-of-door  Nernst  Lamp. 


Mr.  Alexander  J.  Wurtz,  who  has  done  rhuch  in 
America  to  improve  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Nernst  lamp,  thus  describes,  in  detail,  the  con- 
nection and  method  of  operation  of  a  six-glower 
lamp : 

"We  will  examine,  in  detail,  the  six-glower  lamp 
as  typical  of  all  the  others.  This  lamp  is  suspended 
from  an  eye-bolt,  which,  being  removed,  allows  of 
immediate  access  to  the  inner  parts.     On  removing 
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the  housing,  we  find  that  the  ballasts  are  placed  in 
a  semicircle  around  the  cut-out,  the  arrangements  J^SS 
of  the  parts  being  such  as  to  make  all  easy  of  access,  rf™^*** 
The  connections  are  made  with  small  aluminium  ^^ 
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plugs  on  the  ends  of  the  interconnecting  wires, 
which  avoid  the  many  familiar  inconveniences  asso- 
ciated with  set-screws.  All  the  parts  are  mounted 
on  porcelain ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  combustible  mate- 


FiO.  >14. — One-Klower  Ont-door  Type  of  Nenut  Lamp  for  street  lighting. 


rial  whatever  in  the  lamp.  The  heaters  and  glowers 
are  attached  to  a  removable  piece  or  'holder/  the 
design  being  such  that  the  heaters,  backed  by  a 
porcelain  disk,  are  immediately  above  the  glowers, 
resulting  in  the  following  advantages :    Stagnation 
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of  heat  from  the  heater,  thereby  lighting  the  glow- 
ers in  minimum  time;  no  shadows,  nearly  all  the 
light  being  thrown  downward,  where  it  is  ordinarily 
most  desired ;  stagnation  of  heat  from  the  glowers, 
whereby  the  latter  are  run  in  their  own  heat,  and, 
therefore,  at  a  higher  efficiency  than  they  would 
otherwise.     The  glowers  and  heaters  are  attached  to 


^ 
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Fxo.  315. — Circuit  Connections  of  Six-glower  Nemst  Lamp.  Here  the 
six  separate  glowers  are  represented  as  placed  together,  merely  for  con- 
venience. 


Use  of 


aluminium  the  binding  posts  of  the  holder  by  means  of  small 
att^hment  aluminium  plugs,  so  that  the  perishable  members  are 
o  g  owers.  ^^^^y^  easily  and  conveniently  interchangeable.  The 
holder  is  provided  with  nine  contact  prongs,  which, 
when  the  holder  is  pushed  up  into  the  lamp,  auto- 
matically make  the  desired  connections.     These  arc 
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shown  in  Fig.  7  [our  Fig.  215] ;  i  and  2  represent 
the  line  terminals ;  3  the  actuating  coil ;  4  and  4  the 
double-pole  cut-out ;  5  the  heater ;  6  the  glowers ;  and 
7  the  ballasts,  there  being,  of  course,  one  ballast  for  SSf*'" 
each  glower.  A  small  glass  globe,  called  the  'heater- 
case,'  IS  held  by  spring  clamps  around  the^  glowers, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  retain  the  heat  and  there- 
by decrease  the  time  of  lighting  as  well  as  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  glowers.  In  service,  the  'heater  ^SJSiin 
porcelain,'  which  is  the  porcelain  disk  immediately 
above  the  heater,  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  platinum  black,  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  it;  and  this  not  only  decreases  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  lamp,  but  if  not  removed,  will 
in  course  of  time  become  conducting  and  cause 
leakage  of  current.  No  simple  means  have  been 
discovered  for  removing  the  platinum  black  from  the 
porcelain  surface.  This  difficulty,  nevertheless,  has 
been  avoided  by  coating  the  surface  of  the  porcelain 
with  a  thin  layer  of  white  paste,  which  may  be  easily  ^S^m 
removed  with  a  stiff  brush  or  scraper.  The  plati-bcr^vZd 
num  black  now  deposits  on  this  coating,  both  of 
which  may  be  removed  together,  leaving  the  fresh, 
white  surface  of  the  original  porcelain  to  be  recoated 
for  further  service;  but  even  should  the  platinum 
black  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  all  danger  of  leak- 
age currents  is  avoided  by  surrounding  the  holes 
through  which  the  lead  wires  pass,  by  small,  annular 
rings  or  grooves,  it  having  been  discovered  that  the 
platinum  black  will  not  deposit  in  these  small  spaces ; 
the  continuity  of  the  platinum  black  surface  between 
the  lead  wires  is  thereby  interrupted.  For  higher 
candle-powers,  the  six-glower  holder  is  used  as  a 
unit,  and  this  may  be  multiplied  to  any  desired 
limit. 

"The  quality  of  the  light  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  close  approximation  to  daylight.     All 
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colors  are  seen  in  their  proper  shade,  making  the 
Quality  light  especially  desirable  in  stores,  art  galleries, 
of  light,  drawing-rooms,  and  the  like.  The  absence  of 
shadow,  the  steadiness  of  the  light,  the  simplicity 
and  low  cost  of  maintenance,  the  high  efficiency  of 
the  lamp,  ^nd  the  fact  that  it  is  operative  on  3,000 
alternations,  are  features  that  will  commend  them- 
selves strongly  to  the  lighting  world." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  COOPER   HEWITT  MERCURY  VAPOR  LAMP 

"When  Dr.  Cooper  Hewitt  undertook  to  develop  a  new 
•ource  of  illumination,  which  should  be  at  once  easily 
capable  of  practical  application,  and  more  economical  in 
operation  than  the  methods  then  in  use»  he  selected  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  prominent  physical  problems  which 
for  a  long  time  have  been  crying  for  solution." — Dr.  A.  P. 
WiLus  in  The  Electrical  Age,  Fdl>ruary,  1904. 

ATTENTION  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  1856  an  Englishman  named  Way 
produced  a  variety  of  arc  lamp  in  which  a^^p^ 
form  of  flowing  mercury  electrode  was  employed.  ^JJj*{^ 
Recently  a  variety  of  vacuum-tube  lamp  has  been 
invented  by  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  of  New  York 
City,  in  which  the  vacuous  space  is  filled  with  vapor 
of  mercury.  The  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  the  enclosed  mercury  vapor  raises  it  to  in- 
candescence with  the  emission  of  a  comparatively 
intense  light. 

A  high  efficiency  is  claimed  for  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp.  Like  all  other  vacuum- 
tube  lamps,  it  emits  a  light  that  is  uniformly  iQterwtiiijr 
diffused,  owing  to  the  extended  surface  from  which  onwSp. 
the  light  emanates.  In  experimenting  with  various 
gaseous  substances,  Hewitt  found  mercury  vapor  to 
give  out  the  greatest  amount  of  light  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  light  of  incandescent  mercury 
vapor  is  deficient  in  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
so  that  most  colored  objects,  viewed  by  it,  appear 
of  different  colors  than  when  illumined  by  ordi- 
nary daylight.  It  is  claimed  that  for  many  pur- 
poses this  is  not  an  unmixed  loss,  since  the  light. 
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although  weak  in  the  reds,  is  strong  in  the  actinic 
rays  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  is  on 
this  account  easy  on  the  eyes. 

.  Figure  216  represents  the  usual  commercial  types 
of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp.  The 
lamp  consists,  as  shown,  of  a  glass  tube  about  4  feet 
in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  exhausted  to  a 
high  vacuum  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  two 
ends  of  the  tube  are  provided  with  bulbs^  one  of 
S^5^  which,  usually  at  the  cathode  end,  is  of  consider- 
HcJJut  able  area,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  condensing 
TaporUmp  chamber.  Platinum  leading-in  wires  are  sealed 
through  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  anode  consists 
either  of  an  iron  grid  or  of  a  small  quantity  of 
mercury,  according  to  the  type  of  lamp.  The 
cathodes,  however,  are  always  formed  of  mercury. 
The  lamp  may  be  hung  in  any  position.  It  is 
operated  by  a  direct  current,  usually  of  3^  amperes, 
with  a  pressure  for  single  lamps  of  from  50  to  150 
volts.  A  number  of  lamps,  however,  may  be  con- 
nected together  in  series  and  run  on  a  higher 
voltage. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  lamp,  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  owing  to  the  exceed- 
ingly high  resistance  offered  by  cold  mercury  vapor 
^^  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  This  resist- 
theiamp.  aucc,  howcvcf,  rapidly  decreases  as  the  mercury 
vapor  becomes  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric current.  In  the  present  forms  of  lamps,  this 
difficulty  has  been  greatly  decreased  by  two  meth- 
ods for  starting  the  lamp.  These  methods  are  called 
respectively  the  quick  break  method  and  the  tilting 
method. 

In  the  quick  break  method,  as  represented  in  the 
upper  part  of  Fig.  217,  the  initial  high  resistance  is 
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broken  down  or  decreased  by  means  of  a  high- 
potential  discharge  from  an  inductance  coil  that  is  tim  quick 
placed  in  series  with  the  lamp.    By  closing  a  quick  m'iShod. 
break  switch  placed  in  the  circuit,  as  shown  in  the 
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Fig.  2x6.— Formt  of  Hewitt  Mercury  Vapor  Lamp.    The  upper  cnU  ahow  the 

construction,  and  the  lower  ones  the  appearance,  of  typet  of  the  lamp. 

Upper  part  of  the  figure,  the  circuit  is  completed 
through  the  inductances  and  resistances,  thus  charg- 
ing the  coil.  On  opening  this  circuit  the  discharge 
from  the  coil  surges  through  the  lamp,  the  current 
from  the  low  voltage  mains  following  in  its  wake. 
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A  Starting  band  of  metallic  paint  placed  around  the 
cathode  is  employed  with  this  method  and  con- 
nected with  the  anode,  and  assists  in  breaking  down 
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Pig.  ai 7.— Methods  of  starting  the  lamp.  The  upper  figure  represents  dia> 
grammatically  the  high-tension  discharge  method,  while  the  lower  one  shows 
a  lamp  operated  by  the  tilting  method,  or  * 'method  of  contact." 

the  high  initial  resistance,  apparently  by  a  sort  of 
condenser  action. 

The  tilting  method,  or  method  of  contact,  as 
Thctiking  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  217,  consti- 
tutes the  latest  device  for  starting.    The  lamp  holder 


method. 
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is  hung  on  a  pivot  held  by  means  of  a  spring,  so 
that  one  electrode  is  higher  than  the  other.  In 
order  to  start  the  lamp,  the  higher  end  is  depressed 
by  a  chain  until  it  contains  an  excess  of  mercury. 
When  allowed  to  resume  its  former  position,  the 
mercury  flows  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  In 
this  manner  connection  is  made  momentarily  be- 
tween the  electrodes,  when,  the  mercury  column 
breaking  and  changing  into  spray,  the  current  jumps 
across  the  breaks  and  the  light  slowly  ascends  the 
tube. 

The .  condensing  chamber,  before  referred  to, 
automatically  regelates  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  condenting 
vapor  within  the  tube,  a  certain  pressure  having  *^*^*«°*^- 
been  found  to  give  the  most  efficient  light.  As  this 
bulb  is  of  comparatively  large  area,  the  heat  is 
more  quickly  dissipated  in  it  than  in  the  main  body 
of  the  tube.  Hence,  it  is  cooler,  and  the  vapor 
entering  it  is  condensed,  thus  decreasing  the  pres- 
sure in  the  lamp. 

The  electric  current  usually  enters  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  cathode  at  a  single  point.  When  thisp^^^^j, 
current  dances  around  over  the  mercury  an  un-g^J^j^ 
steadiness  of  the  light  is  caused.  Inmost  cases, 
however,  the  leading-in  wire  is  prolonged  inside 
the  cathode  bulb  so  as  to  extend  slightly  above  the 
mercury  surface.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
discharge  of  the  current  always  takes  place  to  the 
wire,  and  the  dancing  and  unsteadiness  disappear. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  has  found  extended  use 
for  lighting  workshops,  draughting  rooms,  etc.,  for^foioMt. 
advertising  purposes  and  lighting  showcases,  and 
especially  for  photc^aphic  work.  In  this  latter 
direction,  both  the  diffusion  of  the  light  and  the 
large  proportion  of  chemically  active  rays  render  it 
a  good  substitute  for  daylight. 
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VACUUM-TUBE   LIGHTING 


''Ideally,  a  gaseous  radiant,  with  nearly  its  whole  luminotts 
energy  concentrated  in  the  visible  spectrum,  would  give  mag- 
nificent efficiency,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  would 
give  a  good  light" — The  Art  of  Ulumination:  Louis  Bell 


A 


S  early  as  1 709,  Hawkesbee,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  produced  light  by  the  pas- 
sage of  electric  discharges  through  glass 
vessels  containing  rarefied  air.     This  light  was  suffi- 
Hmwkes-    cicntly  bright  to  enable  large  print  to  be  easily  read, 
hte  vlSSum- The  subsequent  development  of  the  Geissler  tubes 
tubeimmp.  ^^^  ^^^  induction  coil  made  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  vacuum 
tubes,  that  a  number  of  inventors,  since  the  time  of 
Hawkesbee,   endeavored  to  employ  such   vacuum 
tubes  as  sources  of  artificial  illumination.     We  have 
already  referred,  in  one  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
to  the  attempts  of  Greener  and  Staite  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  a  vacuiun-tube  lamp 
consist  in  the  great  length  that  can  be  readily  given 
to  the  luminous  tubes,  and,  consequently,  the  ex- 
tended surfaces  from  which  the  light  is  emitted. 
vSStigcs"  This  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  luminous  surface 
?ubi?2*mS.  permits  of  a  uniformity  of  illumination  that  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Moreover,  with 
vacuum-tube  lamps,  it  should  be  possible  to  ensure  a 
great  length  of  life  in  the  lamps.  It  is  claimed,  too, 
that  properly  constructed  vacuum  tubes  possess  a 
much  higher  efficiency  than  the  incandescing  lamp. 
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The  high  efficiency  claimed  for  vacuum-tube 
lamps  is  the  natural  result  that  would  follow  from 
the  fact,  as  already  pointed  out,  that,  in  such  lamps, 
the  energy  is  almost  entirely  converted  into  light 
energy,  practically  little  or  no  heat  energy  being 
produced.  In  other  words,  the  light  of  the  vacuum- 
tube  lamp  is  what  may  be  called  cold  light.  The 
high  efficiency  of  the  conversion  of  electric  energy 
into  light  energy  in  the  vacuum-tube  lamp,  arises  vacuum- 
from  the  fact  that  the  electric  discharge  passes  {JJSLcom 
through  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  air,JSJrc«?* 
or  other  residual  gas  in  the  tube,  and  thus  raises 
it  to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  the 
very  fact  of  this  high  temperature  that  permits  the 
tube  to  possess  the  characteristic  of  emitting  cold 
light.  Let  us  see  how  we  can  explain  this  apparent 
contradiction. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  as  the  mass  of  a 
carbon  filament  of  a  given  area  of  cross-section  de- 
creases, that  is,  as  its  area  of  cross-section  decreases, 
the  temperature  to  which  a  given  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  able  to  raise  it,  is  increased.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  residual  gas  in  the  vacuum-tube,  the 
mass  or  quantity  is  exceedingly  small.  Moreover, 
the  possible  temperature  to  which  this  small  mass 
of  gas  can  be  raised  is  not  limited,  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  filament.  Consequently,  a  given 
amount  of  electric  energy  is  capable  of  raising  the 
temperature  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  would  u«m-tubi 
be  possible  in  the  case  of  a  solid,  with,  however,  this  «>»</Mfi:ht. 
difference,  that  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  energy 
would  appear  in  a  form  that  is  capable  of  affecting 
the  eye,  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  in  the 
form  generally  known  as  heat.  Consequently,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  raised  higher  and 
higher,  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  increases,  and 
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the  quantity  of  heat  decreases,  so  that,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  the  glowing  gas  may  emit  practically 
all  .light  and  no  heat 

A  practical  difficulty  that  exists  in  all  forms  of 
vacuum-tube  lighting,  appears  to  arise  from  the  fact 
to  vacuum-  that  although  the  surfaces  from  which  the  light  is 
emitted  can  be  made  very  great,  yet  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  light .  emitted  appears,  in  most  cases^  to  be 
comparatively  small. 

In  America,  both  D.  MacFarlane  Moore  and  Ni- 
andTetia.  cola  Tcsla  haye,  independently  of  eadi  other,  been 
working  in  order  to  produce  practical  forms  of 
vacuum-tube  lamps. 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  vacuum-tube 
lamps,  extend  over  seven  or  eight  years.  Mr.  Moore 
first  obtained  the  high  E.M.F/s,  employed  in  light- 
ing his  vacuum-tubes,  from  the  extra  currents  pro- 
duced by  suddenly  breaking  the  circuit  of  dectro- 
magnetic  coils  containing  iron  cores.  This  he  did 
^».     by  connecting  the  terminals  of  the  electro-magnet 

break.  •'.  ,  .  .    -  .  -  ,  - 

With  constant-potential  mains  of  no  volts,  and 
rapidly  breaking  the  circuit  of  such  coils  by  means 
of  an  automatic  electro-magnetic  break.  This  break 
he  called  a  vacuum  break  or  vibrator,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  placed  inside  a  vacuous  space,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  greater  length  of  life  and  better  opera- 
tion. Moore  employed,  for  his  first  form  of  vac- 
uum-tube lamp,  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  bulb, 
the  arrangements  of  his  circuits  being  such  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  218. 

In  1896,  Moore  substituted  long  glass  vacuum 
tubes  for  the  lamp  bulb.  He  used  these  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  vacuum  break,  the  connecti(His 
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being  as  shown  in  Fig.  219.  Vacuum-tube  lamps  of 
this  construction  were  employed  in  April,  1896,  for 
the  illumination  of  the  meeting-room  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  in  New  York, 
and  also  afterward,  during  the  same  year,  for  ex- 
hibition  at  the  New  York  Electrical  Exposition. 

A  difficulty,  however,  existed  with  the  use  of  the 
vacuum-tube  break,   arising  from  the  mechanical 


Fig.  a  1 8. — Moore  Vacuum-tube  Lamp,  with  vacuum  break  and  lamp  balU 

limitations  of  size,  together  with  the  fact  that  large 
installations  required  too  many  breaks.     Believing  Moorc'a 
that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  form  of  break  nutor.' 
were  to  be  found  in  the  particular  character  of  the 
wave  it  produced,  Moore  afterward  designed  a  form 
of  dynamo  capable  of  producing  high  E.M.F/s,  pro- 
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Fio.  3x9.— 'Moore  Vacuum-tube  Lamp.     Vacuum  break  with  long  vacuum 

tube. 

ducing  waves  having  an  especial  characteristic,  and 
took  out  a  patent  for  such  generator  in  1900.  This 
form  of  Moore  generator,  which  he  called  his  vacuum 
rotator,  is  shown  in  Fig.  220,  where  it  is  seen  as 
connected  across  constant-potential  mains  of  no 
volts. 


At  a  still  later  date,  Mr.  Moore  invented  means 
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whereby  the  vacuum  rotator  could  be  dispensed  with, 
Moorc'8  ^"^  *he  tubes  rendered  luminous  from  electric  cur- 
of'SfeSSi.  rents  taken  directly  from  the  alternating-current 
mgHcurrent  gtrcct  circuits.     This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig. 

221. 

In  describing  the  Moore  vacuum-tube  system,  the 
"Electrical  World,"  from  which  these  pictures  were 
taken,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Moore's  invention : 

"Briefly  stated,  the  invention  claimed  by   Mr. 


Fxa  220. — Moore's  Vacuum-tube  lAmp^  with  vacatun  rotator. 

Moore  consists  of  distributing  or  running  a  translu- 
tionof^  cent  tube  or  receptacle  over  areas,  ^)aees  or  rocxns 
uum-tube   to  be  lighted,  the  terminals  of  the  tube  being  brought 

system  ot  *  •iri  «jw» 

eiectiic^  to  a  sourcc  of  energy  outside  of  the  areas  or  spaces^ 
or  in  a  location  where  the  terminals  may  be  suitably 
protected  against  danger  of  contact  or  accidental 
interference;  the  tube  containing  a  gas  which  is  of 


lighting. 


Fia  aai, — Moore  Vacuum-tube  Lamp,  operated  directly  from  altentstiiig- 

current  mains. 

such  character  or  degree  of  rarefaction,  that,  by  the 
application  of  electrical  energy  or  current  to  the 
terminals  of  the  tube,  it  will  be  rendered  luminous 
by  the  transfer  of  the  energy  from  one  terminal 
or  electrode  to  the  other.  In  the  practical  installa- 
tion of  the  system,  the  translucent  tube  of  glass  may 
be  built  up  in  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  while  in 
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use,  or  otherwise  distributed  as  a  tube  of  glass  over 
the  spaces  to  be  illuminated.  Its  terminals,  which 
are  provided  with  suitable  energy  transferring  elec- 
trodes or  caps,  are  brought  to  a  protecting  cabinet  or 
wall  pocket,  in  which  they  may  be  connected  to  the 
two  poles  of  the  energy  supplying  devices,  the  latter 
being  mains  or  wires  leading  direct  from  the  primary 
generator  of  E.M.F.  These  might  be  the  terminals 
of  suitable  transformers  adapted  to  give  the  re- 
quired secondary  voltage.  In  practice,  alternating 
currents  of  greater  or  less  voltage,  as  might  be  found 
desirable,  would  be  used. 

"For  illuminating  the  interior  of  a  dwelling  cw 
structure,  the  portions  of  the  glass  tubing,  which 
contain  the  luminous  column  from  which  the  effec- 
tive illumination  is  obtained,  would  be  distributed 
in  any  desired  way  throughout  the  whole  interior 
of  the  dwelling  or  structure  as  one  or  more  tubes, 
with  the  conducting  caps  or  terminals  thereof 
brought  from  within  the  illuminated  spaces  or  areas 
to  an  exterior  cabinet  or  receptacle  where  its  con- 
ducting caps  would  be  located  out  of  harm's  way,  um  onmg 
and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  source  of  en-  iuuminat. 
ergy.  Or  if  desired,  the  energy  might  be  carried  ^^ 
into  a  building,  and  suitable  transforming  devices 
located  in  sealed  wall  pockets  within  the  same,  the 
terminals  of  the  tube  being  located  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  pockets,  while  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
tube  would  extend  over  or  through  the  areas  to 
be  lighted,  being  distributed  in  any  desired  form  or 
manner  therethrough." 

Nikola  Tesla  employed  high-frequency  discharges, 
obtained   in   various  ways,   either   from  direct  or 
alternating  currents,  by  charging  and  discharging  SS!?* 
condensers,  and  passing  these  discharges  through  SSSUtf^L 
the  primary  of  an  induction  coil.     High-frequency 
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discharges  so  obtained  were  caused  to  pass  through 
Light  with  vacaum  tubes  and  produce  light  in  the  same.    Tesia 
Sweto?"    employed  tubes  both  with  and  without  dectrodes, 
^'^^^^       the  mere  bringing  of  a  suitable  tube  in  Ae  pre^ 
ence  of  the  discharges  lighting  it  up  with  the  dhar- 
acteristic  vacuum-glow  discharge.     No  actual  instal- 
lation of  such  lamps  has  ever  been  made  on  a  large 
scale. 


Ill 

ELECTRIC      POWER 

CHAPTER    XXVIII 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 

"The  first  attempts  to  obtain  motive  power  from  electricity 
were  not  successful.  Many  inventors  spent  large  smns  of 
money  only  to  obtain  insignificant  results;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  reversibility  of  continuous  current  induction  ma- 
chines was  tried  that  an  advantageous  solution  of  the  problem 
could  be  looked  for.  Till  then  we  had  no  electric  currents 
sufficiently  powerful  to  obtain  any  appreciable  work-^^-E/^c- 
tricity  as  a  Motive  Power:    Du  Moncel 

THE  enei^  required  for  driving  the  machinery 
of  the  manufacturing  plants  that  are  em- 
ployed in  converting  raw  material  into  the 
varied  finished  products  of  commerce,  was  originally 
obtained  from  animal  power;  then  wind  and  water 
power  were  added ;  and,  afterward,  the  great  inven- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  gave -a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  world.  Where, 
however,  mechanical  power  was  taken  either  from  memt  for 
a  water  wheel  or  a  steam  engine,  the  distances  tOmisd?o"of 
which  energy  could  be  transmitted  were  limited,  cn^^. 
At  the  outset,  where  the  transmission  was  limited 
to  ropes  and  belts,  the  maximum  distances  were 
exceedingly  small.  Although  afterward,  when  meth- 
ods of  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  transmission  were 
employed,  such  distances  were  considerably  in- 
creased, yet  it  was  not  until  the  system  of  electric 
transmission  was  so  perfected  as  to  be  properly  re- 

(887) 
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garded  as  an  art,  that  the  transmission  of  energy, 
over  distances  amounting  to  several  hundred  miles, 
became  commercially  possible. 

Where  a  waterfall  is  employed  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy, the  manufacturing  plant  is  practically  located 
at  the  waterfall.     With  electric  transmission,  how- 
ever, the  water  power  or  steam  engine  can  be  lo- 
cated practically  anywhere  within  reasonable  limits, 
since,  by  converting  the  mechanical  energy  into  elec- 
tric energy  by  dynamos  or  generators,  it  can  be 
transmitted  through  line  wires  or  conductors  to  any 
^em  of    point  where  it  may  be  most  convenient  to  utilize  it. 
^^£^    It  is  only  necessary,  at  this  distant  point,  to  locate 
ratf^can  Certain  electric  appliances  in  the  shape  of  motors, 
fSSySm-  etc.,  and  to  convert  the  electric  into  mechanical  en- 
S?<S£    ergy.     The  remarkably  high  efficiency  and  low  cost 
*'^*°*'      of  the  electric  motor,  the  readiness  with  which  it  can 
be  controlled  both  as  regards  speed  and  power,  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  automatically  made  to  take  from 
the  line  wires  or  conductors  only  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent required  for  its  work,  together  with  the  numer- 
ous mechanical  advantages  it  possesses,  have  enabled 
electric  transmission  successfully  to  compete  with 
other  methods  of  transmission,  not  only  at  long  dis- 
tances, but  have  even  enabled  it  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  transmission  by  belt  shafting  and  pulleys 
in  manufactories  where  the  electric  generator  is  situ- 
ated in  the  same  buildingwith  the  driving  machinery. 

The  electric  transmission  of  energy  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  when  an  electric  current,  generated 
by  an  ordinary  dynamo-electric  machine,  is  passed 
through  the  circuit  of  a  similar  d5mamo,  this  d5mamo 
is  caused  to  rotate,  becoming  an  electric  motor.  In 
other  words,  the  electric  energy  of  the  first  dynamo 
is  converted  into  mechanical  energy  by  the  second. 
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SO  that  the  second  dynamo  can  be  employed  to  drive 
the  machinery,  just  as  could  a  steam  engine,  water  §??iiSric 
wheel,  or  any  other  prime  mover.     In  the  case  of  the  SJS*©?**" 
electric  transmission  of  energy,  the  distance  between  «^'«^- 
the  generator  and  the  motor  may  vary  from  com- 
paratively short  distances  to  several  hundred  miles. 
Since  the  electric  transmission  of  power  is  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  exi;stence  of  the  electric  motor, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ^tudy  in  detail  this  important 
piece  of  electric  aiq)aratus. 

The  electric  motor  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
great  discovery  of  Oersted,  in  1820,  of  the  connec- 
tion between  electricity  and  magnetism.     Long  be- 
fore this  time  various  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
continuous  motion  from  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sipn  of  permanent  magnets  for  each  other,  or  for 
masses  of  iron.     But  all  these  attempts  failed  be- 
cause no  means  were  then  known  of  readily  revers-  siectdc 
ing,  or  changing,  the  polarity  of  magnetism.     Con-  ^Slnd 
sequently,  as  soon  as  a  mass  of  iron,  or  other  mag-  KSSS'?^ 
net,  came  in  contact  with  the  attracting  magnetic  SJ5«y.'*" 
pole,  it  remained  there.     Oersted,  by  showing  how 
magnetic  polarity  could  readily  be  changed  or  re- 
versed, rendered  it  possible  to  cause  such  attractions 
or  repulsions  to  produce  continuous  motion,  and  in- 
ventors were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
discovery. 

The  first  electric  motor  was  invented  by  Faraday, 
in  1 82 1,  shortly  after  the  announcement  of  Oersted's  p^^^^, 
discovery.  Faraday's  early  form  of  electric  motor  eieetric 
is  shown  in  Fig.  222.  It  consisted,  essentially,  of 
an  electric  conductor  so  suspended  as  to  be  movable 
around  the  pole  of  a  magnet.  The  magnet,  in  this 
case  a  permanent  steel  magnet,  NS,  was  inserted, 
as  shown,  in  a  cork,  which  closed  the  bottom  of  a 
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glass  tube.  A  mass  of  mercury,  or  quicksilver,  Q, 
was  poured  into  this  tube,  so  as  to  leave  the  magnet 
pole  N  projecting  above  its  upper  surface;  A  small 
conducting  ^ire  ab  was  so  suspended  at  a  as  to 
ae  able  to  freely  revolve  around  the  pole  N,  with 
one  of  its  ends  dipping  in  the  quicksilver.  When  an 
dectric  curreit  was  caused  to  flow  through  the  wire 
ab,  the  wire  revolved  around  the  magnet  pole  N,  this 
motion  being  caused  by  the  interaction  of  the  mag- 
netic tlux  produced  by  the  magnet  and  that  pro- 


pro,  ail. — Fandajr'i  Eu-lr  Electric  Motor.  The  foreraiuieT  of  one 
of  the  most  nnportAnt  of  commercial  electro  receptin  deviccL  Though 
exceedingly  simple  in  iti  construction,  jel  this  cvly  motor  contwned 
the  fuDduncntal  priocipte*  of  the  great  electric  moton  of  to^dar. 

duced  1^  the  electric  current  flowing  through  the 
conductor  ab.  The  direction  of  this  motion  is  de- 
pendent on  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  NS,  as  wdl 
as  on  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  flowing 
through  ab.  A  change,  either  in  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet,  or  in  the  direction  in  whidi  the  current 
flows  through  the  movable  conductor,  will  cause  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  conductor. 
If,  for  example,  the  conductor  revolves  around  the 
magnet  pole  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of 
a  clock,  it  will  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction 
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when  either  the  magnet  pole  or  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent through  the  movable  conductor  is  changed. 
If  the  conducting  wire  is  fixed  and  the  magnet  is 
movable,  the  interaction  of  the  magnetic  flux  will 
cause  the  magnet  to  revolve.  This  was  actually 
done  by  Faraday  in  some  of  his  early  experiments. 

Puny  and  insignificant  as  was  this  early  form  of 
electric  motor,  yet  it  contained  the  germs  of  a  g^eat 
discovery,  embodjring,  as  it  did,  practically  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  electric  motor  of  to-day. 
Like  the  growth  of  other  great  discoveries,  the  first 
conception  of  the*  electric  motor  was  claimed  for 
others.  Indeed,  it  ajppears  that  the  first  to  conceive 
the  general  idea  that  the  principles  of  electro-mag- 
netism, discovered  by  Oersted,  could  be  employed  ception  of 
for  the  production  oi  electro-magnetic  rotation,  was  ^^^^, 
Wollaston.  Davy  also  appears  to  have  made  some  woiiaaton. 
experiments  in  this;  direction.  Faraday  acknowl- 
edges Wollaston's  prior  claim  to  the  general  idea,  as 
will  be  shown  from  the  following  quotation  from 
volume  2,  page  ,159,  of  "Faraday's  Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity" : 

"Dr.  Wollaston  was,  I  believe,  the  person  who 
first  entertained  the  possibility  of  electro-magnetic 
rotation;   and   if   I   now   understand   aright,   had 
that  opinion  very  early  after  repeating  Prof essor  ^^^^^  ^^ 
Oersted's  experiments.     It  may  have  been  ^tbout  know^dget 
August,  1820,  that  Dr.  Wollaston  first  conceived  claims  , 

^        '  '  priority  of 

the  possibility  of  making  a  wire  in  the  voltaic  circuit  ^f^tJS? 
revolve  on  its  own  axis.  There  are  cirounstances  «»ior. 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  did  not  hear  of  this 
idea  till  November  following;  and  it  was  at  the 
beg^'nning  of  the  following  year  that  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton, provided  with  an  apparatus  he  had  made  for 
the  purpose,  came  to  the  Institution  with  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  to  make  an  experiment  of  this  kind.     I 
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was  not  present  at  the  experiment,  nor  did  I  see 
the  apparatus,  but  I  came  in  afterward,  and  assisted 
in  making  some  further  experiments  on  the  rolling 
mentoof     ^^  wires  on  edges.     I  heard  Dr.  Wollasion's  conver- 
woVaJ^   sation  at  the  time,  and  his  expectation  of  making  a 
SigiJttte"  wire  revolve  on  its  own  axis ;  and  I  suggested  (has- 
roution.     ^ijy  g^jjj  uselessly),  as  a  delicate  method  of  suspen- 
sion, the  hanging  the  needle  from  a  magnet.     I  am 
not  able  to  recollect,  nor  can  I  excite  the  memory  of 
others  to  the  recollection  of  the  time  when  this  tocJc 
place.     I  believe  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1821." 

In  the  case  of  the  electric  motor,  as  in  that  of  the 
dynamo,  there  are  always  two  distinct  parts  to  the 
o^ntiai  ^^^^^^\  viz.,  the  armature  and  the  field  magnets, 
parts  of  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  armature  that  revolves  and  the 
uic  motor,  field  magucts  that  remain  stationary.  Sometimes, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  dynamos,  the  field  mag- 
nets revolve  and  the  armature  is  stationary.  In 
some  motors,  especially  in  those  of  the  alternating- 
current  type,  it  often  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to 
distinguish  which  parts  should  receive  the  name  of 
the  armature  and  which  that  of  the  field  magnets. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  word  stator  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  part  that  remains  mechan- 
ically fixed,  and  the  word  rotor  to  the  part  that 
is  mechanically  rotated,  no  matter  what  the  magnetic 
relations  of  these  parts  may  be. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  preceding  case, 
we  find  that,  in  Fig.  222,  the  conducting  wire  ab  is 
the  armature,  and  the  permanent  magnet  NS  is  the 
field  magnet. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  continuous  motion  by 
the  mutual  interaction  of  two  separate  magnetic 
fluxes  having  been  thus  demonstrated,  many  forms 
of  electro-magnetic  motors  were  produced,  in  which 
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both  permanent  and  electro-magnets  were  employed. 
Faraday  himself  made  a  variety  of  electric  motors, 
one  of  which,  a  modification  of  his  first  apparatus, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  223.  Here,  instead  of  having  a 
single  rotating  wire  or  conductor,  two  such  con-^j^^^^ 
ductors  were  employed.  A  bar  magnet  AB,  con-jJ^^T^ 
sisting  of  a  bundle  of  separately  magnetized  bars,'*"*'*- 


I  M].— Another  Foim  oE  Faraday'i  Earljr  Electric  Motor.  Note 
iringcment  of  Ihc  revolving;  armature,  tbe  lectsnsular  circuit  EF, 
he  lield  nugiict  AB.     Note  ulso  the  arrangement  oi  tbe  movable 


is  placed  in  the  vertical  position  shown,  and  has  a 
rectangular  conductor  EF,  rotatable  about  a  me- 
tallic support  D,  resting  on  the  magnet  pole  A.  The 
rectangular  circuit  makes  a  continuous  connection 
with  the  electric  source,  despite  its  rotation,  by  hav- 
ing its  ends  dipped  below  the  surface  of  mercury  in 
a  circular  vessel  supported  on  a  table  M,  as  shown. 

Vol.  II.-I8 
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MTien  an  electric  source,  in  this  case  a  series-con- 
nected battery  of  four  or  five  Bunsen  cells,  is  con- 
nected with  the  binding  post  shown  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  figure,  the  current  passing  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  flows  through  the  magnet  BA, 
through  the  metallic  support  D,  where  it  divides 
through  the  branches  F  and  E,  o(  the  movable  rec- 
tangular circuit,  which  is  then  continuously  rotated. 

The  next  early  electric  motor  of  importance  was 
that  invented  by  Barlow,  in  1831,      Here  a  star- 


Fia.  314.— Barlow's  Stu-'wheel'  Motor.  Note  tbe  manner  in  which 
the  current  from  >  Toluic  battery  puses  from  the  centre  of  the  Mar- 
wheel  tlirough  tbe  ndisi  arm*  bj  means  of  tbeir  contact  with  the  mer- 

shaped  wheel,  which  took  the  place  of  the  movable 
conductors  of  the  previous  motors,  was  arranged  so 
that  the  current  from  an  electric  source  was  con- 
ducted to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  passed  out  of 
the  wheel  where  its  points  dipped  below  a  mercury 
surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  224.  The  trough  con- 
tainitig  this  mercury  is  placed  between  the  poles  of 
a  permanent  magnet  NS.  As  will  be  seen,  this  ar- 
rangement is  not  unlike  those  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing figures,  the  movable  conductor  being  here  re- 
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placed  by  portions  of  the  wheel  lying  between  its 
axis  and  the  point  which  dips  into  the  mercury  sur- 
face. As  one  point  is  thrown  out  of  the  mercury  by 
the  action  of  the  electric  motor^  the  momentum  of 
the  disk  brings  the  next  point  into  contact  with  the 
mercury  surface^  and  so  a  continuous  rotation  is 
obtained. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if^  in  place  of  passing  the 
electric  current  through  a  star-shaped  wheel,  it  be^ 
sent  through  a  continuous  metallic  disk  from  the^f^j^^ 
axis  to  the  circumference,  the  circumference  of  which 
dips  into  the  mercury  surface,  a  continuous  rotation 


Fio.  22S, — Sturgeon's  Wheel,  an  early  form  of  electric  motor.  Note 
the  resemblanoea  between  this  motor  and  that  shown  in  the  preceding 
figures.  Much  trouble  was  caused  by  the  uncertain  contact  of  the  wire 
with  the  edge  of  the  disk. 

will  be  produced.  This  was  practically  done  by 
Sturgeon,  who  modified  Barlow's  apparatus  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  225,  where  a  disk  placed 
between  the  poles  N  and  S  of  a  permanent  magnet 
was  caused  to  rotate  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  It,  by  means  of  conducting  wires  +  and  — , 
brought  into  frictional  contact  with  the  axis  and 
circumference  respectively.  Sturgeon's  wheel  was  stuigeon** 
produced  in  1823.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  Faraday's 
Faraday's  early  form  of  djmamo,  and  would  have  ^' 
generated  differences  of  potential,  like  an  ordinary 
djmamo,  had  it  been  rotated  on  its  axis  by  mechan- 
ical force.  Had  a  current  of  electricity  been  sent 
through  Faraday's  disk  dynamo,  it  would,  like  any 
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Other  dynamo-ciectric  machine,  have  been  caused 
to  rotate  by  the  current,  or  would  have  produced 
an  electric  motor. 

In  1832,  Salvador  dal  Negro,  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Philosof^jr  in  tbe  Univeisity  of  Padua,  pid>- 
lished  an  account  of  means  employed  by  him  to 
produce  continuous  motion  by  electro-magnetism.  ' 
DaiNesm^'i  ^^  N^To's  oiotor,  a  permanent  magnet  took 
S^^y  ^c  place  of  the  armature,  being  made  to  oscillate 
between  the  poles  of  electro-magnets  employed  as 


the  field  ms^ets.  The  poles  of  these  electro-«ng- 
nets  were  automatically  changed  at  eadi  movetnent, 
by  the  opemtion  of  a  suitable  commutator.  By 
means  of  gearing  and  a  crank  these  oscillatory  mo- 
tions were  changed  into  a  continuous  mobon. 

In  1834,  Jaoobi  invented  the  electric  motor  shown 
in  Fig.  226.  Here  the  fieM  magnets  consisted  of 
two  circular  rows,  containing  12  separate  horseshoe 
magiMrts,  suitably  supported,  so  as  to  face  one  an- 
other, and  the  current  of  an  electric  source  was  made 
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to  constantly  pass  through  them,  thus  rendering 
them  powerfully  magnetic.  Between  these  fixed 
magnets  were  supported  a  series  of  straight  horse- 
shoe magnets,  attached  to  a  star-shaped  form  of 
wheel,  mounted  on  an  axis,  and  capable  of  rapid  ro- 
tation. These  latter  magnets  constituted  the  arma- 
ture. The  circuit  connections  were  such  that  metallic 
brushes,  resting  on  the  four  ccxnmutator  wheels, 
shown  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  sent  the 
electric  current  through  the  magnets  of  the  armature,  ^^^ 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  fixed  mag-  Mvf 
nets,  thus  giving  motion  to  the  star-shaped  support 
When,  however,  the  armature  magnets  came  oppo- 
site the  field  magnets,  the  commutator  changed  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  armature  magnets, 
thus  permitting  the  stationary  magnets  to  repel  them. 
In  this  way  a  continuous  rotation  of  the  wheel  was 
produced. 

Jacobi's  electric  motor  produced  considerable  ex- 
citement in  Russia  at  the  time  it  was  first  publicly 
tried.      In  1834,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  provided 
Jacobi  with  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  larger  .^^^^^ 
machine.  It  was  with  this  latter  machine  that  Jacobi  g*^*v the 
succeeded  in  driving  a  large  rowing-boat,  by  means  ©^  R«^ 
of  paddle-wheels,  rotated  by  his  motor.     The  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  motor  is  given  by  Du 
Moncd,  in  his  "Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power" : 

"The  boat  employed  by  him  was  a  ten-oared  row- 
ing-boat, fitted  with  paddle-wheels  rotated  by  his 
electro-magnetic  machine.  The  boat  carried  ten  or 
twelve  people,  and  the  runs  sometimes  lasted  the 
whole  day.  .  .  The  difficulties  that  he  met  with  in 
the  electric  generator,  and  the  imperfections  in  the 
construction  of  the  motor,  often  caused  breakdowns 
which  it  was  difficult  to  remedy  on  the  spot.  How- 
ever, when  they  were  overcome,  Jacobi  was  able  to 
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estimate  the  work  produced,  and  he  showed  that  a 
jKobi'i      battery  of  platinum  plates  of  20  square  feet  surface 
limited'*'  could,  hy  this  means,  be  made  to  develop  one  hofse- 
"*'■         power ;  but  he  always  hoped  to  obtain  the  same  result 
with  half  this  battery  surface.     The  boat,  according 
to  report,  went  about  four  miles  an  hour,  being  a  bet- 
ter result  than  that  obtained  at  the  first  trials  of  small 
steamboats.     According  to  Jacobi,  the  boat  was  28 
feet  in  length,  7  feet  6  inches  in  beam,  with  a  draught 
of  water  of  2  feet  9  inches.     At  the  experiments  in 


fte.    M?.— Pilcbie's     Electro-magMIie    Molor.      Note    the    revolTioc 
■rmslure  in  the  form  of  the  cleclro-nusnet  AB. 

1859,  the  machine,  which  occupied  a  small  space, 
was  worked  by  a  battery  of  64  platinum  cells,  each 
having  36  square  inches  of  surface,  and  charged,  on 
the  Grove  system,  with  nitric  acid  and  acidulated 
water.  When  the  boat,  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
people  on  board,  went  against  stream,  she  could 
make  three  miles  an  hour." 

In  1834,  Ritchie,  in  America,  invented  the  form 
of  electro-magnetic  motor  shown  in  Fig.  227.  Here 
the  field  magnet  consists  of  a  permanent  magnet 
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NS,  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  The  annature  is 
formed  by  an  dectro-magnet,  AB,  wrapped  with  Sect"'* 
coils  of  insulated  wire,  and  so  mounted  as  to  beSStor**^ 
capable  of  rotation  on  a  vertical  axis  above  the  poles 
N  and  S,of  the  field  magnet.  A  commutator  at  C 
changes  the  direction  of  the  current  twice  during 
each  complete  rotation.  If  the  circuit  connections 
are  such  that,  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  pole  A  of  the  armature  is  made  to  acquire 
south  magnetic  polarity,  and  B  north  magnetic 
polarity,  then  the  mutual  attraction  between  the 
poles  of  the  armature  and  the  field  will  cause  the 
armature  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow.  But  at  this  moment  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  coils  on  the  armature  is  re- 
versed, so  that  the  poles  of  the  armature  now  be-  which*th? 
come  of  the  same  polarity.  Since  the  momentum,  motJr* 
or  tendency  of  the  armature  to  keep  on  moving,  **'*'*'*** 
carries  it  a  short  distance  past  the  poles  of  the  field 
magnet,  the  motion  is  continued  by  the  repulsion 
between  these  poles,  which  causes  it  to  rotate 'until 
the  pole  A  is  brought  within  the  attractive  influ- 
ence of  S,  and  B  within  the  influence  of  N.  In  this 
manner  a  continuous  rotation  is  effected.  The  com- 
mutator C  is  employed  for  changing  the  direction 
of  the  current. 

In  1837,  Thomas  Davenport,  a  Vermont  black- 
smith, produced  an  electric  motor  which  he  success- 
fully employed  for  driving  a  printing  press,  as  well 
as  for  operating  a  circular  electric  railway  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Davenport  constructed  several  forms 
of  electro-magnetic  motors,  one  of  which  consisted  oaven- 
of  a  series  of  fixed  electro-magnets  for  the  field  SirmotOT.' 
magnets,  and  movable  electro-magnets  for  the  arma- 
ture. This  motor,  when  running  light,  was  capable 
of  producing  600  revolutions  per  minute. 
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In  1839,  Robert  Davidson,  a  Scotchman,  oper- 
ated both  a  lathe  and  a  small  locomotive,  by  means 
of  an  electric  motor  of  his  invention.  With  this 
SeMriB°"'*  niotor  he  was  able  to  run  a  locomotive,  carrying  two 
■«>"'■  people,  over  a  rough  plank  road,  at  a  speed  of  four 
miles  per  hour,  when  his  motor  was  traversed  by  a 
curroit  from  a  battery  of  40  separate  voltaic  cdUs. 


In  1842,  Ellas,  of  Haarlem,  invented  a  form  of 
electric  motor  which  showed  various  marked  im- 
provements over  pre-existing  forms.  The  Elias 
motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  228,  Here  the  field 
magnets  consist  of  a  circular  ring  of  soft  iron. 
This  ring  was  wrapped  with  coils  of  insulated 
wire,  so  that,  when  traversed  by  a  current,  it  pro- 
duced six  poles  of  alternately  opposite  polarity,  at 
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N,  S,  N,  S,  N,  S.  The  armature  consisted  of  a 
similar  iron  ring  wound  with  coils  of  insulated 
wire,  so  as  to  produce  six  magnet  poles  of  alter- 
nately opposite  polarity,  at  ft,  s,  n,  s,  n,  s.  The  ar- 
mature was  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  rotation  within  the  field  mag* 
nets.  The  Elias  motor,  like  that  of  Jacobi,  em- 
ployed electro-magnets  both  for  the  field  and  theS^tfST 
armature.  It  was,  as  will  be  seen,  a  sexti-polar  f^fif 
machine;  that  is,  one  whose  field  magnets  consist f^JSre. 
of  six  separate  magnet  poles.  The  commutator  C 
was  employed  for  changir^  the  polarity  of  the  arma- 
ture coils  at  the  proper  moment,  in  order  to  permit 
continuous  rotation.  It  differed  also  in  tliat  it 
formed  a  motor  in  which  the  field  magnets  were 
separately  excited,  a  separate  and  distinct  battery 
being  employed  for  maintaining  the  magnetism  of 
the  field  magnet. 

In  1845,  Froment,  of  France,  constructed  the  elec- 
tric motor  shown  in  Fig.  229.  Here  the  field  mag- 
nets  consisted  of  four  electro-magnets  of  the  horse-  Froments 

electric 

shoe  type,  each  electro-magnet  consisting  of  two  sep-  motors, 
arate  coils.  The  armature  consisted  of  a  wheel  of 
brass,  or  other  non-magnfetic  material,  supported 
on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation 
before  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnets.  To  the 
circumference  of  this  non-magnetic  wheel  were  at- 
tached a  number  of  bars  of  soft  iron,  which  acted  as 
the  armatures  of  the  different  electro-magnets  as  the 
wheel  successively  passed  them  in  its  rotation.  A 
commutator  was  placed  on  the  shaft  of  the  armature, 
which  caused  them  to  acquire  and  lose  their  mag- 
netism at  the  proper  time,  and  thus  produced  con- 
tinuous rotation  of  the  armature. 

Froment  produced  several  other  forms  of  electric 
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motors,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  230.  Here, 
in  reality,  the  motor  belongs  to  the  type  of  machine 
in  which  the  field  magnets  are  revolved  and  the 
armature  remains  stationary.  In  other  words,  the 
rotor  consists  of  ten  horseshoe  electro-magnets, 
,  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  so  as  to  rotate  read- 
ily within  a  rigid  ring  of  gun  metal,  which  bears 
on  its  inner  face  12  bars  of  soft  iron,  which  act  as 
the  armatures  of  the  rotating  electro-magnets.     It 


Fio.  J19. — One  of  Froincnt'B  Electric  Moton.     Note 
of  tbe  armature,  wbicb  consist)  of  bars  of  soft  iroo.  rendered  Bugaetic 
hj  induction  from  the  ekctro-magneiic  field  pole*. 

will  be  observed  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  con- 
centric with  the  axis  of  the  non-magnetic  ring  bear- 
ing the  soft  iron  armatures.  A  commutator  is  pro- 
vided to  introduce  or  remove  the  magnets  from  the 
circuit  at  the  proper  time,  so  that,  in  this  way,  a 
continuous  motion  is  obtained. 

In  1850,  Prof.  C.  G.  Page,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  invented  a  form 
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of  electric  motor,  the  field  magnets  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  solenoidal  coils,  and  the  armature 
was  formed  by  cores  of  soft  iron  that  were  attracted 
or  drawn  into  the  solenoidal  coils  when  the  current  ^^^1 
was  sent  through  them.  As  soon  as  the  core  passed  °"""' 
half-way  through  the  coil,  a  commutator  cut  it  off 
from  this  coil  and  sent  it  through  the  other  coil,  so 
that  the  other  core  was  then  drawn  into  this  coil. 


A  form  of  Page's  electric  motor  is  shown  in  Fig. 
231,  where  A  and  6  are  the  two  solenoidal  coils, 
and  C  and  D  the  two  soft  iron  cores.  These  cores 
are  counterbalanced  on  the  end  of  a  beam  GFI,  and 
connected  with  GH,  the  connecting  rod  HK,  and 
the  crank  K,  like  the  working  beam  of  a  steam  en- 
gine. The  cut-off,  arranged  to  send  the  current  al- 
ternately through  the  different  solenoids,  is  oper- 
ated by  the  eccentric  L,  like  the  eccentric  of  a  steam 
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engine.  A  locomotive  engine  was  successfully  driven 
on  a  track  by  Page  in  185 1.  It  did  not,  however, 
prove  a  success. 

Page  constructed  a  large  motor,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  drive  a  locomotive  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  tracks,  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1 85 1.  This  locomotive  made  a  trip 
between  Washington  and  Bladensburg,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  Page  employed  for  the  battery, 
to  drive  this  motor,  100  cells  of  Grove's  nitric  acid 
battery.     On  this  trial  trip  a  speed  of  19  miles  an 


Fig.  231. — Page's  Electro-magnetic  Motor.  Note  the  resemblances 
between  this  early  form  of  electro-magnetic  engine  and  an  old  form  of 
steam  engine. 

hour  was  maintained  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one 
mile,  on  a  part  of  the  road  that  was  fairly  level. 
Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  jolting  of  the  car, 
p^gje's  trial  one  of  his  battery  cells  cracked,  thus  permitting  the 
locomotive  acids  to  mingle  and  materially  lessening  the  speed. 
o*^R  R      Although  on  this  trip  there  were  some  seven  halts 
bct^tM     made,  consuming  about  40  minutes  of  time,  yet  the 
ton.D^M  entire  distance  to  and  from  Washington  and  Blad- 
ensburg.    ensburg  was  made  in  one  minute  less  than  two  hours. 
Difficulties,  however,  arose  in  practice  from  slight 
irregularities  in  the  roadbed  producing  either  a  spill- 
ing of  the  acids  in  the  battery,  or  a  breaking  of  the 
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cells,  SO  that  Page's  effort  to  produce  practical  elec- 
tric traction  was  a  failure. 

The  lack  of  success  that  attended  Page's  effort  to 
apply  electric  motors  to  the  driving  of  surface  rail- 
road cars  does  not  seem  to  have  deterred  other  in- 
ventors from  endeavoring  to  improve  on  pre-exist- 
ing motors,  and  numerous  inventions  were  made  in 
this  direction  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  We 
will  describe  but  one  of  these;  viz.,  that  made  in 


1861,  by  an  Italian  named  Pacinotti.  Pacinotti's 
motor  was  a  marked  advance  on  anything  that  pre-  electric  ' 
ceded  it.  It  is  represented  in  Fig.  232.  The  arma-  "'**■ 
ture  consisted  of  an  iron  ring,  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  equidistant  teeth,  which  had  coils  of  insulated 
wire  wound  in  the  spaces  between  contiguous  teeth. 
This  annature  was  suspended  by  four  brass  arms 
B,  B,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation  between  the  pole 
pieces  A,  A,  of  two  electro-magnets  L,  L',  The 
ends  of  the  coils  were  connected  to  a  commutator 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Gramme  dynamo  machine. 
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By  means  of  this  commutator,  a  continuous  rotation 
of  the  armature  was  obtained. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  nothing  came  from  any 
of  these  early  forms  of  electric  motors,  since  there 
was  not  yet  any  successful  method  devised,  other 
than  voltaic  batteries,  for  commercially  producing 
Reason  for  the  currcuts  required  to  drive  the  motors.  Although 
fSTuTe  o?**  the  dynamo-electric  machine  had  been  invented  by 
ScmStort.  Faraday,  yet  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  inventors  to  employ  it  for  a  producer  of 
current.  When,  however,  about  1871,  the  Gramme 
dynamo-electric  machine  was  commercially  intro- 
duced, and  it  began  to  be  generally  known  that  such 
a  machine,  as  indeed  any  other  dynamo,  was  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  a  motor  as  well  as  a  generator,  the 
advantages  of  electric  motors  began  again  to  attract 
the  attention  of  inventors  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  from  this  time  on  the  production  of  new 
and  efficient  forms  of  electric  motors  was  markedly 
increased. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  early 
of'rtvIS^.  history  of  the  electric  motor  was  the  discovery,  be- 
dyJ2mo  fore  alluded  to,  that  the  same  machine  is  capable  of 
an  mo  or.  ^^^jj^g.  gj^h^r  ^s  a  generator  or  as  a  motor.     It  is  not 

exactly  known  to  whom  should  be  given  the  credit 
for  this  valuable  discovery.     It  was  certainly  known 
by  Lenz,  in  1838,  when  he  announced  his  law,  al- 
ready referred  to.     Jacobi  knew  it  in  1848.     Paci- 
notti  called  especial  attention  to  it  in  connection  with 
Early        the  elcctric  motor  shown  in  Fig.  232.    Siemens  ap- 
of  revcrd-  pears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  in  1867, 
dynamo,     and,  bcsides  this,  various  other  writers  have  referred 
to  the  matter.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  time 
of  the  Vienna  Universal  Exposition,  in  1873,  that 
this  fact  became  generally  known.     During  this  ex- 


A 
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position  a  Gramme  dynamo-electric  machine  was 
driven  as  a  motor  by  means  of  the  current  produced  Fontaines 
by    a    second    Gramme    dynamo-electric    machine.  fivSuon 
Fontaine,  in  a  communication  to  a  French  society,  SiuTy^' 
appears  to  claim  this  discovery  for  himself,  although,  ^^y***"®- 
from  what  has  been  said  before,  it  is  clear  that  the 
fact  was  known  long  before  this  time : 

"On  the  1st  of  May,  1873 — that  is,  on  the  date 
fixed  four  years  previously  by  imperial  decree — ^the 
Exhibition  in  Vienna  was  formally  opened.  At  that 
time  the  machinery  hall  was  yet  incomplete,  and  re- 
mained closed  to  the  public  until  the  3d  of  June, 
when  it  was  also  thrown  open.  I  was  then  engaged 
with  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  exhibits,  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  public,  which  were  intended  to 
work  together,  or  separately,  as  desired.  There 
was  a  dynamo  machine,  by  Gramme,  for  electro- 
plating, giving  a  current  of  400  amperes  at  25  volts, 
and  a  magneto  machine,  which  I  intended  to  work 
as  a  motor  from  a  primary  battery,  or  from  a  Plante 
accumulator,  to  demonstrate  the  reversibility  of  the 
Gramme  dynamo.  There  were  also  a  steam  engine, 
of  my  invention,  heated  by  coke,  a  domestic  motor  Some 
of  the  same  type  heated  by  gas,  a  centrifugal  pump  Fontaine's 
placed  on  a  large  reservoir,  and  arranged  to  feed  an 
artificial  cascade,  and  numerous  other  exhibits.  To 
vary  the  experiments  I  proposed  to  show,  I  had  ar- 
ranged the  pump  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be 
worked  either  by  the  Gramme  magneto  machine  or 
by  the  steam  engines  (Fontaine). 

"On  the  1st  of  June  it  was  announced  that  the 
machinery  hall  would  be  formally  opened  by  the 
Emperor  at  10  a.m.  on  June  3d.  Nothing  was 
then  in  readiness,  but  those  who  have  been  in  similar  Exhibition 

,  ,  to  open  in 

•situations  know  how  much  can  be  gfot  into  order  in48Joo« 

^^  and  very 

the  space  of  forty-eight  hours  just  before  the  open-^^^^f^^y- 
ing  of  a  great  exhibition.     In  every  department 
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members  of  the  staff  with  an  army  of  workmen 
under  their  orders  were  busy  clearing  away  pack- 
ing cases  and  decorating  the  spaces  allotted  to  the 
different  nations.  These  gentlemen  visited  all  the 
exhibits  in  order  to  determine  which  of  them  should 
be  selected  for  special  notice  of  the  Emperor,  so  as 
to  detain  him  as  long  as  possible  among  the  ex- 
hibitors of  their  respective  countries. 

"M,  Roullex-Duggage,  who  superintended  the 
work  in  the  French  section,  asked  me  to  set  in  mo- 
tion all  the  machinery  on  my  stand,  and  especially 
the  two  Gramme  machines.  I  set  about  at  once, 
and  on  the  2d  of  June  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  get- 
ting the  large  Gramme  dynamo,  the  two  engines 
(Fontaine),  and  the  centrifugal  pump  to  work;  but 
I  failed  to  get  the  motor  into  action  from  the  pri- 
mary or  secondary  battery.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment, especially  as  it  prevented  my  show- 
ing the  reversibility  of  the  Gramme  machine.  I 
was  puzzled  the  whole  of  the  evening  and  the  whole 
of  the  night  to  find  a  means  to  accomplish  my  ob- 
ject, and  it  was  only  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
June,  a  few  hours  before  the  visit  of  the  Emperor, 
that  the  idea  struck  me  to  work  the  small  machine 
tioniirth?"  by  means  of  a  derived  circuit  from  the  large  ma- 
lastmoment^j^jj^^      Siuce  I  had  uo  leads  for  that  purpose,  I 

applied  to  the  representative  of  Messrs.  Manhis,  of 
Lyons,  who  was  kind  enough  to  lend  250  metres  of 
cable,  and  when  I  saw  that  the  magneto  machine 
was  not  only  set  in  motion,  but  developed  so  much 
power  as  to  throw  the  water  from  the  pump  beyond 
the  reservoir,  I  added  more  cable  until  the  flow  of 
water  became  normal.  The  total  length  of  cable  in 
circuit  was  then  over  two  kilometres.  This  great 
length  gave  me  the  idea  that  by  the  employment  of 
two  Gramme  machines  it  would  be  possible  to  trans- 
mit mechanical  energy  to  great  distances.     I  spoke 
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of  this  idea  to  various  people,  and  I  published  it  in 
the  *Revue  Industrielle'  in  1873,  ^"d  subsequently 
in  my  book  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  The  pub- 
licity thus  given  to  it  was  so  great  that  I  had  neither 
time  nor  desire  to  protect  my  invention  by  a  patent,  n©  fMttenc. 
I  must  also  mention  that  M.  Gramme  has  told  me 
that  he  liad  already  worked  one  dynamo  by  the 
other,  and  I  have  always  held  that  the  honor  of  my 
experiment  belongs  to  the  Gramme  Company." 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

ELEMENTARY     PRINCIPLES     OF     THE     ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC    MOTOR 

"The  'why'  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church." 

—As  You  Like  It,  Act  II ,  Scene  VII 

THE  motions  of  electro-magnetic  motors  are 
due  to  the  operation  of  a  force  called  the 
electro-dynamic  force,  produced  by  the  in- 
teraction of  the  magnetic  flux  of  the  field  magnets 
and  the  magnetic  flux  of  the  active  wires  or  con- 
ductors on  the  armatures.  In  other  words,  the 
operation  of  such  motors  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  electro-dynamics,  investigated  by  Ampere  shortly 
after  Oersted's  announcement  of  his  discovery  of 
the  relations  between  electricity  and  magnetism. 
These  laws,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
General  made,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  Two  neigh- 
eiectro-  boriug,  movablc  electric  conductors  attract  each 
other  when  the  electric  currents  passing  through 
them  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel  each  other 
when  such  currents  flow  in  opposite  directions. 
These  directions  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  due 
to  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  their  magnetic 
fluxes,  which  will  be  oppositely  directed  between 
neighboring  conductors  through  which  currents  are 
flowing  in  the  same  direction,  and  similarly  directed 
between  such  conductors  when  their  currents  are 
flowing  in  opposite  directions.  The  law,  therefore, 
for  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  movable,  active 
conductors  can  be  generally  stated  as  follows :   Cur- 
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rents  flowing  in  the  same  direction  through  two 
neighboring,  movable  electric  conductors  attract  each  {^r^lJSL- 
other  because  the  magnetic  fluxes  between  them  are  rlljfufsten 
oppositely    directed;    while    two    movable,    active, b^nn?**' 
neighboring  conductors  repel  each  other  when  their  S^rjJ* 
currents  flow   in   opposite  directions,   because  the  ^°'***"*^^"* 
magnetic  fluxes  between  them  are  then  similarly  di- 
rected. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  electric  current 
•flowing  through  the  conductor  AB,  shown  at  the  bot- 


Fia  a33.*-Directi<m  in  which  the  Electro-dyiumic  Force  Acts. 

tom  of  Fig.  233,  from  A  to  B,  produces  circular  mag- 
netic flux  around  it  in  a  clock-wise  direction,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  circular  arrows,  it  will  be  seen,  if  such 
conductor  be  placed  in  the  uniform  magnetic  flux  The  cause 
represented  by  the  small  arrows,  so  that  the  flux  in  veiopmlSt 
which  the  conductor  is  placed  will  have  the  same  tro-dynam- 
direction  as  that  produced  by  the  conductor  in  the 
space  above  such  conductor,  and  will  have  the  oppo- 
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site  direction  to  such  flux  in  the  space  below  the  con- 
ductor, this  difference  in  the  amount  of  flux  on  dif- 
ferent  sides  of  the  conductor  will   result  in  the 
production  of  a  mechanical  force,  called  the  electro- 
dynamic  force,  which  tends  to  move  the  wire  down- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  large  arrow.     If  the 
direction   of   the   current    through    the   conductor 
How  re-     A.B  be  reversed,  so  that  the  current  passes  as  indi- 
J£J^^    cated  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  from  B  to  A,  then 
MtheauMsthe  direction  of  the  circular  magnetic  flux  will  be 
thl"dSS?*  counter-clockwise,  so  that  the  flux  is  denser  below 
eteSt?L^*  the  conductor  than  it  is  above  it,  and  the  electro- 
fore^™**^     dynamic  force  will  tend  to  move  the  conductor  up- 
ward in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  large  arrow. 
Bearing  this  explanation  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  changing  the  direction  of  either  of  the  mag- 
netic fluxes  will  change  the  direction  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  force,  while  changing  the  direction  of  both 
of  these  fluxes  will  have  no  effect  in  the  direction  of 
the  electro-dynamic  force. 

Since  the  conducting  wires  through  which  electric 
currents  are  passing  are  necessarily  in  the  form  of 
a  complete  circuit  or  loop,  ABCD,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
234,  the  motions  before  referred  to  may  be  generally 
stated  as  always  taking  place  in  such  directions, 
under  the  action  of  the  electro-dynamic  force,  as  to 
cause  the  conducting  loop  to  move  into  a  place  in 
which  it  embraces  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
Tendency   flux )  uc,  Until  it  takcs  the  position  shown  by  the 
men°to"     dotted  Kues  abed,  in  the  aforesaid  figure.  As  soon  as 
tcnictlng    this  is  done  the  motion  of  the  loop  ceases,  so  that, 
aScftt)each in  Order  to  make  the  motion  continuous,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  the  direction  of  the  flux,  which  is 
done  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
coils.     In  every  case,  however,  the  loop  will  move 
in  such  a  direction  as  will  tend  to  bring  its  own  flux 
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parallel  to  the  flux  of  the  magnetic  Bdd  in  which 
it  has  bean  placed. 

A  modem  form  of  a  cootinoous-current  electro- 
magnetic motor  is  sbown  in  Fig.  235.     This  is  a 
bipolar  motor,  the  field  magnets  conastiiig  of  two 
magnetizing  coils  M,M,  that  produce  two  field  poles 
N,  S.      The  armature  A  consists  of  a  laminated 
iron  core,  wound  with  ooib  of  insulated  wire,  prac- 
tically in  the  shape  of  tfae  conducting  loop  dwwn  in 
Fig.  234.    The  armature  loops  are,  therefore,  placed  BipoUr 
in  the  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  magnet  poles  "ctlll^c 
N,  S,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  will  pass  out  %\^l^ 
of  the  north  pole  and  enter  the  south  pole.     Brushes  ""*"* 


B,  B  rest  on  the  commutator  C,  in  tfie  position 
shown.  These  brushes  supply  the  current  to  the 
armature  from  the  main  terminals  T,  T,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce north  and  south  poles  of  n,  s,  approximately 
midway  between  the  field  poles  N,  S.  The  arma- 
ture is  pulled  around  by  the  electro-dynamic  force 
produced  in  the  conducting  loops,  and  the  commuta- 
tor dianges  the  direction  of  the  current  in  these  loops 
in  such  a  maoner  as  to  permit  of  the  production  of 
a  continuous  rotation. 

The  value  or  strength  of  the  electro-dynamic 
force  produced  depends  on  the  following  circum- 
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Stances:  viz.,  on  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 

through  the  conducting  loops,  that  is,  on  the  strength 

of  the  current  driving  the  motor;  on  the  size  and 

number  of  such  conducting  loops,  or  on  the  amount 

circum.     of  the  magnetic  flux  which  the  loops  embrace;  and 

SJ^^  on  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  flux  in  which  the 

S'l^'SSt' conducting  loops  are  placed.     In  other  words,  the 

U'tSST"'  amount  of  the  pull  produced  on  the  armature  of  an 

electric  motor,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  its  torque, 

will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 


Fio.  aj5.— Bipolar  Electric  Motor  for  Continuous  CuirenU.  Note  the 
powerful  lield  magneta  witb  tbeir  magnetiEing  coils  and  Ibe  ■mature 
which  IB  rotated  between  tbeir  powerful  pole  piecca  under  Ibe  inSucncc 
of  the  electro-dynamic  force. 

through  the  armature,  on  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  passing  through  the  conducting  loops  on  the 
armature,  and  on  the  number  of  such  conducting 


The  power  which  an  electric  motor  is  able  to  exert 

depends  on  the  torque  which  its  armature  produces, 

^mSSt    ^"*^  on  the  speed  with  which  it  runs.     It  will  be 

^"^wlod  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 

tpeed,        stances  that  determine  the  speed  at  which  a  motor 

runs. 
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Since  all  electric  motors  are  reversible,  that  is, 
are   able   to   produce   differences   of   poteittial    or 
E.M.F/s  when  rotated,  it  is  clear  that  while  the 
armature  is  being  driven  by  the  passage  of  the  dec-  eica?^" 
trie  current,  it  must  act  as  a  dynamo  armature  pro-  f^cllt 
ducing  an  E.M.F.  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the°'°^'*'^- 
E.M.F.  that  sets  up  the  driving  current.  The  E.M.F. 
thus  produced  by  the  motor  armature  is  called  the 
counter  electro-motive  force,  or  the  C.E.M.F.     This 
C.E.M.F.  tends  to  oppose  the  current  strength  which 
the  motor  receives  from  the  mains  that  supply  it  with 
the  driving  current.     The  higher  the  speed  at  which 
the  armature  runs,  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  the  greater  is  the  value  of  this  C.E.M.F.,  con- 
sequently the  smaller  is  the  current  strength  the  Great 
motor  receives  from  the  mains.     In  all  cases,  thecE.NLF?* 
armature  attains  such  a  speed,  while  in  operation,  moton  "*^ 
as  will  limit  the  airrent  received  to  the  exact  value 
required  to  produce  the  torque  necessary  to  enable 
the  motor  to  do  the  work  given  to  it.    If  this  amount 
of  work  be.  increased ;  i,e,,  if  an  additional  load  be 
placed  on  the  motor,  its  speed  will  decrease,  the  value 
of  the  C.E.M.F.  will  correspondingly  decrease,  and 
a  greater  amount  of  driving  current  will  be  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  armature  coils.  Hence  the  torque 
will  increase  until  the  motor  is  enabled  to  do  the 
work  placed  on  it. 

If  the  number  of  conducting  loops  on  the  arma- 
ture of  a  separately  excited  motor  be  large,  and  these 
loops  be  of  small  diameter,  then,  if  such  motor  be 
connected  with  a  pair  of  constant-potential  mains, 
its  speed  will  be  comparatively  slow,  since  the 
C.E.M.F.  it  can  produce  at  a  gfiven  speed  will  be  Armature 

-  .-         °      ,  -       resistance 

comparatively  great;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the and^joto*" 
number  of  conducting  loops  on  the  armature  be 
small,  especially  if  they  be  of  great  diameter  and 
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small  resistance,  then  the  speed  of  the  motor,  when 
connected  with  constant-potential  mains,  will  be 
great,  since  it  must  attain  comparatively  a  high 
speed  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary  C.E.M.F. 
If  the  resistance  of  the  armature  be  high,  then,  when 
an  increased  load  is  placed  on  the  motor,  the  amount 
of  change  in  the  speed  of  the  motor,  necessary  to 
permit  the  increased  amount  of  current  to  pass 
through  it,  will  be  great,  so  that  the  speed  must  de- 
crease considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  re- 
sistance of  the  motor  be  low,  only  a  small  decrease 
in  speed  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  cor- 
respondingly large  increase  in  driving  current  to 
pass.  If  the  pressure  on  the  driving  mains  is  in- 
creased, the  speed  of  the  motor  will  also  increase, 
in  order  to  develop  the  necessary  C.E.M.F. 

If  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux  passing  through 
the  armature  of  the  motor  be  varied,  and  not  main- 
tained constant,  as  has  been  supposed  in  the  above 
cases,  then  the  speed  of  the  motor  wiH  vary  with 
variations  in  the  amount  of  flux  passing.     Since 
Eflfcct  of     the  armature  will  increase  in  speed  until  the  neces- 
rnthefiSd  sary  C.E.M.F.  is  produced,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
B^of     weakening    the    field    by    decreasing    the    current 
th^mStor.  strength  passing  through  the  field  magnets,  we  must 
increase  the  speed  of  rotation.     On  the  contrary,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  flux  passing  through  the 
field   by   increasing   the   current   strength   passing 
through  the  field  magnets,  we  will  correspondingly 
decrease  the  speed  of  the  motor. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

SOME  FORMS  OF  CONTINUOUS-CURRENT  MOTORS 

''Almost  any  good  modem  dynamo  (independently  excited, 
shunt  wound,  or  compound  wound)  will  serve  as  a  motor  on 
mains  supplied  at  the  proper  pressure;  but  attention  has  to  be 
paid  to  the  setting  of  the  brushes  that  it  may  run  rightly, 
and  the  machine  so  used  must  be  one  that  will  give  the 
proper  voltage  at  the  proper  speed.  In  designing  motors  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles .  hold  good  as  obtain  for  designing 
generators;  for  the  same  features,  namely,  low  internal  re- 
sistance, powerful  field-magnets,  and  proper  elimination  of 
eddy-currents,  which  go  to  make  a  good  generator,  also  apply 
to  the  making  of  a  good  motor." — Dynamo-Electric  Ma- 
chinery,   S.  P.  Thompson 

IN  order  to  maintain  a  constant  amount. of  mag- 
netic flux  in  the  field  magnets  of  the  electric 
motor,  the  plan  is  sometimes  adopted  of  fur- 
nishing a  separate  source  of  current  for  their  field 
magnet  coils;  that  is,  to  empioy  separately  excited SSS^^ 
motors.  Generally,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  ™^°^ 
to  place  the  motors  across  constant-potential  mains, 
in  which  case,  since  the  resistance  of  the  armature 
coils  remains  constant,  the  current  strength  in  the 
field  magnet  coils,  and,  consequently,  the  magnetic 
flux  which  the  field  magnets  produce,  will  also  re- 
main constant. 

Continuous-current  motors  can  be  divided  into 
three  different  classes,  according  to  the  connections 
between  the  field  magnet  and  the  armature  circuits,  w<^^ 
or  according  to  the  number  of  coils  of  wire  on  theJJjJSd^ 
field  magnet  cores.     These  three  classes  are  shunt- Jjj^* 
wound  motors,  series-wound  motors,  and  compound-  JS?^. 
wound  motors.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  differ- 
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Shunt- 
wound 
electric 
motor. 


ent  classes  of  motors  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  classes  of  shunt-wound,  series-wound, 
and  compound-wound  dynamos  or  generators. 

A  shunt-wound  continuous-current  motor  is 
shown  in  Fig.  236.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
shunt-wound  dynamo,  the  field  magnet  coils  M 
are  connected  in  shunt  through  d  and  e,  with  the 
armature  coils  A.  The  current  strength  which  the 
mains  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  armature  will 
depend  on  whether  the  armature  is  in  motion  or  at 
rest,  while  the  amount  of  current  that  the  armature 
can  continuously  take  at  full  load  will  depend  on 
its  size,  on  the  character  of  its  winding,  and  on  its 


Self-gov- 
erning 
power  of 
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Fig.  236. — ^Dia^am  showing  Connectioiis  of  Shunt-wonnd  Motor. 

general  construction.  A  shunt-wound  motor  pos- 
sesses a  self-governing  power,  which  correspcmds  to 
the  self-regulating  power  of  the  shunt-wound  dy- 
namo. A  shunt  d)mamo,  when  driven  at  a  constant 
speed,  produces  a  nearly  constant  potential  at  its 
terminals,  while  a  shunt-wound  motor,  if  supplied 
with  a  nearly  constant  potential,  will  furnish  me- 
chanical power  at  a  nearly  constant  speed,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  constancy,  in  both  cases,  depending  on 
the  resistance  of  the  armature,  together,  in  the  case 
of  the  motor,  with  the  amount  of  mechanical  power 
generated,  and  in  the  case  of  the  d3mamo,  with  the 
amount  of  electric  energy  produced  at  any  particu- 
lar time. 
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The  shunt-wound  motor  is  the  commonest  form 
of  stationary  electric  motor.  It  has,  in  general,  a 
speed  that  is  constant  under  different  loads,  but  the 
speed  can  readily  be  changed  when  so  desired,  either 
by  varying  the  number  of  turns  in  series  on  the 
armature,  the  strength  of  the  field  magnets,  or  the 
value  of  the  E.M.F.  applied  to  the  armature. 

A  series-wound  continuous-current  motor  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  237.     Here  the  magnet  coils  M 
are  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  A,  be-scrie«- 
tween  the  constant-potential  mains  a  and  /,  by  means  3«Ste 
of  the  conducting  wires  shown.     In  this  case  the"^^'^* 
amount  of  current  flowing  through  the  field  coils 


Fig.  237. — ^Diagram  ihowing  Connections  of  Series- wound  Motor. 

will  vary  with  the  value  of  the  C.E.M.F.  produced 
by  the  armature,  so  that,  when  the  load  on  the  ma- 
chine is  small,  the  current  strength  will  also  be 
small,  and  the  amount  of  flux  passing  through  the 
armature  will  be  correspondingly  small,  so  that  the 
motor  will  run  at  a  comparatively  high  speed.  As, 
however,  the  load  increases,  the  current  passing 
through  the  motor  will  increase,  and  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  magnetic  flux  so  produced,  the  motor 
will  nm  at  a  slower  speed.  A  series-wound  motor 
is,  therefore,  far  more  variable  in  its  speed  than  a 
shunt-wound  motor.  Its  advantage,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  small  sizes-,  it  is  much 
simpler  to  construct,  and  is,  therefore,  cheaper. 
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A  compound-wound  continuous-current  motor  is 

shown  in  Fig.  238,  where  the  annature  is  connected 

in  series  with  the  coarse  wire  coil  m,  while  the  arma- 

wou^SteJl  ^rc  ^^d  this  coil  are  connected  in  shunt  with  the  fine 
trie  motor,  ^j.^  ^^jj  ^    'pj^g  bindings  of  m  and  M  oppose  each 

other;  ue.,  the  shunt  coil  M  tends  to  magnetize  the 
field,  while  the  series  coil  m  tends  to  demagnetize  it 
Where  a  shunt  motor,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
described  in  connection  with  Fig.  236,  supfrfied  by 
constant-potential  mains,  and  having  a  certain  speed 
at  a  given  load,  has  its  load  suddenly  removed,  it 
will  begin  to  run  at  a  high  speed,  which  will  con- 
tinue until  the  C.E.M.F.,  developed  by  the  rotation, 
cuts  down  the  armature  current.     By  reason,  how- 
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Fig.  338. — Diagram  showing  Connections  of  Compound-wound  Motor. 

ever,  of  the  resistance  of  the  armature,  this  cutting 
down  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  motor  to  regain 
its  proper  speed.  With  the  use  of  the  demagnetiz- 
ing series  coil  m  wound  on  the  field  magnets,  the 
magnetic  flux  passing  through  the  armature  be- 
comes slightly  weakened  at  full  load.  The  slight 
acceleration  in  the  speed  of  the  armature  necessary 
to  develop  the  required  C.E.M.F.  may  be  so  ad- 
justed as  almost  to  completely  make  up  for  the  de- 
crease in  speed  that  would  otherwise  take  place  by 
reason  of  the  drop  of  pressure  in  the  armature  acting 
as  a  separately-excited  machine.  By  these  means  a 
compound-wound  motor  may  become  self-govern- 
ing, and  may,  therefore,  be  so  adjusted  as  to  run  at 
a  practically  constant  speed  under  all  loads. 
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A  continuous-current  motor  can  be  made  to  have 
a  very  high  efficiency ;  for,  while  a  very  small  motor, 
of  say  but  the  fraction  of  a  horse-power,  may  not 
have  an  efficiency  of  more  than  about  30  per  cent,  of  coSSS- 
yet  a  i -horse-power  motor  may  have  an  efficiency  of  motqci. 
60  per  cent,  a  2  J4 -horse-power  motor  an  efficiency 
of  81  per  cent,  and  a  loo-horse-power  motor  an  effi- 
ciency of  90  per  cent,  or  even  greater. 

Electric  motors  possess  many  advantages  over 
steam  engines  for  the  purposes  of  driving  machin- 
ery.    In  addition  to  the  high  efficiency  above  men- some  of 
tioned,  the  electric  motor  is  much  more  compact,  tales  of 
and  is  of  simpler  construction  than  the  steam  en-moton. 
gine.     It,  consequently,  requires  less  attention  and 
fewer  repairs.     But  what  renders  the  electric  motor 
so  exti'emely  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  made 
automatically  self-governing,  as  afready  explained; 
that  it  employs  a  rotary  motion,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  ordinary  steam 
engine.     Then  again,  the  ease  with  which  the  elec- 
tric motor  can  be  installed  or  placed  in  position  to 
do  its  work,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
steam  engine;  for,  instead  of  requiring  a  system  of 
steam   pipes,   the   length   of   which   is   necessarily 
limited,  it  only  requires  connection  with  the  supply 
mains  by  means  of  insulated  conductors.      More- extension 
over,  in  addition  to  the  above,  electric  motors  can  motor- 

dnvcQ 

be  directly  coupled  to  the  driving  shaft  of  the  ma-n«cbin«ry. 
chine  which  they  are  intended  to  operate,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  belting  and  shafting,  and  decreasing 
greatly  the  mechanical  loss  due  to  the  friction  of  the 
belting  and  shafting.  It  is  on  account  of  these  ad- 
vantages that  electric  motors  are  rapidly  coming 
into  use  for  the  driving  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
even -under  circumstances  where  the  electric  genera- 
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tors  are  practically  placed  in  the  same  building  with 
the  electric  motors  employed  to  drive  the  machinery. 

Electric  motors  can  be  employed  either  on  con- 
stant-current circuits  or  on  constant-potential  cir- 
cuits. In  the  case  of  constant-current  circuits,  the 
constant-^^  motors  arc  series-wound,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
their  speeds  can  not  become  excessive.  Continuous- 
current  motors  are  not  generally  operated  at  pres- 
sures greater  than  i,ooo  volts,  although  they  have 
been  operated  at  many  times  this  pressure.  A  series- 
wound  motor  will,  like  any  other  motor,  whether 
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FzG.  339. — Connection  of  two  Series-wound  Motors  in  Series  Across  Caor 

stant-potential  Mains. 
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connected 
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separately  excited,  shunt-wound,  or  compound- 
wound,  give  a  constant  pull  on  its  shaft  when  sup- 
plied with  a  constant  pressure  by  connection  across 
constant-potential  mains.  But  this  is  only  true 
where  a  single  motor  is  thus  connected  across  such 
l°?o?fI?^  mains.     Where  several  motors  are  thus. connected 

constant- 

maSs.'*^  in  series,  as  in  Fig.  239,  where  two  series-wound 
motors  are  shown  so  connected,  their  speeds  will 
tend  to  be  very  irregular;  for,  if  the  load  on  either 
machine  varies  even  slightly,  say  slightly  increases, 
there  is  at  once  produced  a  tendency  to  slow  down 
the  overloaded  motor,  and  increase  the  speed  'of  the 


^ 
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more  lightly  loaded  motor.     In  order  to  avoid  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  rigidly  connect  the  motors  so  that 
their  speeds  will  be  the  same,  and  that  they  will  act 
as  a  single  motor.     Where  a  series  motor  is  operated  fofri^wTy 
on  a  series  circuit,  some  device  is  necessary  in  order  ^hc^"^ 
to  prevent  the  motor  from  accelerating.     This  isSSor?*** 
done  by  means  of  either  hand  or  automatic  regula- 
tion.   Continuous-current  motors,  however,  are  gen- 
erally shunt-wound,  and  are  connected  in  parallel 
with  constant-potential  mains. 

Since  the  resistance  of  the  armature  of  a  motor 
is  generally  very  small,  being,  say,  but  the  fraction 
of  an  ohm,  when  such  motors  are  connected  across 
constant-potential    mains,    if    the   driving   current 
should  be  turned  on  while  the  motor  is  at  rest,  there  fo?^S 
would  necessarily  be  an  inrush  of  current  into  theJ^Sn"? 
armature,  that  would,  in  all  probability,  injure  the*°™°^''"" 
machine;  for,  although  the  armature  would  imme- 
diately begfin  to  race;  i.e.,  run  at  a  high  speed,  and 
endeavor  to  cut  off  the  excessive  current  by  rapidly 
developing  a  C.E.M.F.,  yet  before  this  could  be 
done,  the  excessive  torque  would  possibly  seriously 
damage  the  machine.     Consequently,  it  is  necessary, 
before  starting  a  motor  from  a  state  of  rest,  to  insert 
a  resistance,  called  a  starting  resistance,  into  the 
armature  circuit.     This  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  Necessity 
the  amount  of  current  that  first  enters  the  motor,  sSning^ 
and  so  permits  the  motor  to  gradually  come  up  toEISmh"*^* 
speed.     As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  and  theaeSS- 
proper  C.E.M.F.  developed,  the  starting  resistance  22S». 
is  gradually  cut  out  or  removed  from  the  armature 
circuit.     A  starting  resistance  is  necessary  both  in 
the  case  of  series-wound  motors  and  shunt-wotmd 
motors.     It  is,  however,  more  necessary  in  shunt- 
wound  motors,  because  in  series-wound  motors  the 
resistance  of  the  field  coils  stops  off  considerable  of 
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the  current.  Moreover,  the  inductance  of  the  field 
coils,  under  the  sudden  tendency  to  increase  the  cur- 
rent strength,  acts  as  an  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  a  powerful  current  through  the  armature. 

In  the  form  of  starting  resistance  or  rheostat, 
shown  in  Fig.  240,  a  number  of  coils  of  galvanized 
iron  wire  are  mounted  in  a  fireproof  frame,  and  are 
'  connected  in  series  with  one  another  in  the  manner 
shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure.  By 
means  of  the  movements  of  a  switch  handle,  shovm 
at  the  top  of  the  figure,  over  the  contact  points  to 


Fia.  140. — Starting  Besistincc  or  Rheostat  for  Electric  Motor. 

which  the  coils  are  connected,  either  a  part  or  all 
■    of  the  coils  can  be  introduced  into,  or  cut  out  from, 
the  circuit  of  the  armature.     Since  the  coils  of  a 
LMoitv    rheostat  are  intended  to  carry  a  current  for  but 
b^SS^    the  short  time  required  to  permit  the  motor  arma- 
ture to  come  up  to  speed,  rheostats  should  never, 
unless  specially  constructed  for  such  purpose,  be 
permitted  to  remain  any  length  of  time  on  the  cir- 
cuit, since,  otherwise,  the  coils  may  be  burned  out. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor  can  be  re- 
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versed  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
flux  either  in  the  field  magnets  or  in  the  armature 
coils,  as  may  be  done  by  changing  the  direction  of 
the  current  through  either  of  these  circuits.     TheS°J^^ 
reversal  of  the  armature  terminals  required  to  change  roution°of 
the  direction  of  rotation  is  generally  effected  by  nStolS 
means  of  a  suitably  arranged  switch.     Great  care, 
however,  must  be  exercised  in  reversing  a  motor, 
since  the  armature,  while  still  rotating,  will  be  de- 
veloping an  E.M.F.,  which  will  be  no  longer  the 
C.E.M.F.  of  the  current  the  armature  is  receiving, 
but  will  be  similarly  directed,  so  that  a  very  great 
current  strength  tends  to  flow  through  the  arma- 
ture.    Therefore,  the  use  of  a  rheostat  or  resistance 
is  even  more  necessary  in  reversing  a  motor  than 
it  is  in  starting  a  motor  from  a  state  of  rest.    Where 
electric  motors  require  to  be  frequently  reversed, 
they  are  generally  series-wound,  so  that  the  resist- 
ance and  inductance  of  the  field  magnet  coils  tend  to  SSSISy ' 
prevent  this  excessive  rush  of  current.     Street-car  Srecuoif of 
motors,  which  are  generally  series-wound,   some- SJJor^with- 
times  employ  a  rheostat  consisting  of  a  number  of  o?irh^tSt 
separate  wire  resistances,  so  placed  as  to  be  readily 
inserted  into  or  removed  from  the  circuit  of  the 
armature  by  the  movements  of  a  suitably  placed 
switch-handle. 

Where  it  is  necessary  that  the  motor  shall  exert 
a  constant  pull  or  torque  on  its  shaft  at  variable 
speeds,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  elevators,  electric  SSfods 
cranes,  or  hoisting  apparatus  generally,  some  means  fS^wy.** 
must  be  employed  for  readily  varying  the  speed.  S^mSTore. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  introducing  resistances 
into  the  armature  circuit  of  a  shunt-wound  motor,  or 
by  suitably  varying  the  connections  of  the  field  coils 
on  a  series-wound  motor.    For  example,  the  resist- 
ance r^,  Fig.  241,  is  inserted  in  series  in  the  armature 
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r,as  shown.  The  amount  of  this  resistance  in  the  cir- 
cuit is  varied  by  the  movements  of  the  switch-handle, 
represented  in  the  figure  by  a  horizontally  placed 
switch  arm,  moving  along  different  contact  points 
connected  with  the  resistance  coils  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure,  nearly  all  the  resistance  being 
in  the  circuit,  while  when  the  arm  is  moved  toward 
the  point  of  connection  of  the  armature,  more  and 
more  of  the  resistance  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit. 

In  series-wound  motors,  the  necessary  variations 
in  speed  are  obtained  either  by  varying  the  amount 


Fio.  241. — Some  Methods  Employed  for  the  Regnlation  of  Shunt  and 

Series'wound  Motors. 


nctooOs. 


of  current  that  passes  through  the  field  magnet  coils, 
ufSteo^  or  by  varying  either  the  number  or  the  connection 
SST^.  of  the  coils  on  the  field  magnets,  and  thus  varying 
the  amount  of  the  magnetic  flux  that  passes  through 
the  armature.  This  method  is -shown  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  Fig.  241,  where  the  switch-handle  ^, 
placed  in  connection  with  the  contact  point  a,  permits 
all  the  current  flowing  through  the  armature  to  pass 
through  the  field  coils  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  but  when 
moved  toward  the  right-hand  side,  to  cut  out  suc- 
cessively the  different  coils.  Generally,  however, 
the  separate  coils  of  the  field  magnets  are  so  ar- 
ranged that,   in   addition   to  varying  the  current 
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strength  pas^og,  the  coils  may  be  cut  out  or  in  the 
circuit,  or  the  separate  c<m1s  coanected  in  series  or 
in  parallel  with  one  another,  as  shown  in  Fig.  242,  fo'°«^K 
■where  a  form  of  series-wound  street-car  motor  is**** 
provided  with  three  separate  ooils  on  eadi  core  of 
the  field  magnets.  By  the  movements  of  a  switch, 
each  of  the  three  sets  of  coils  may  be  grouped,  as 
shown  at  the  right^iand  side  of  the  figure,  either  as 
at  I,  wbere  each  set  of  three  ooils  is  connected  in 
series;  oral  2,  where  one  of  the  coils  in  each  set  has 
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been  cut  oat  of  Ifae  drouit;  or  ^  3,  4,  and  5,  where 
the  coils  are  varion^y  oooneoted,  eilher  in  series- 
multiple,  or  in  nmllifde  gixM^ts. 

The  losses  whidi  occur  in  the  electric  motor  are. 
in  general,  sunilar  to  iSxtst  that  occur  in  dynamos 
and  generators.  Sa<^  losses,  therefore,  are  those  or'^^l^Ti 
that  arise  from  mechanical  frictions ;  that  occur  either  m"o^ 
at  the  bearings  or  brushes;  or  frictions  due  to  air 
churning;  or  those  that  arise  from  magnetic  fric- 
tions, that  are  due  to  hysteretical  losses  that  occur 
by  reason  of  the  expenditure  of  energy  required  to 
reverse  the  magnetism  in  the  masses  of  iron  in  the 
motor;  or  they  are  electric  losses;  viz.,  losses  due 
to  the  setting  up  of  eddy  or  parasitica]  currents  in 
the  masses  of  metal  in  the  motor. 
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For  many  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  motors 
that,  when  running  at  a  comparatively  slow  speed, 
will  produce  the  necessary  C.E.M.F.  required  to 
^  operate  them  when  they  are  performing  their  r^u- 
lar  work.  Such  slow-speed  motors  will  generally 
have  smaller  frictional  losses,  on  account  of  their 
slow  speeds.  For  the  same  reason,  the  hysteretical 
and  eddy  current  losses  will  also  be  smaller  than  in 
high-speed  machines.  But,  while  slow-speed  motors 
possess  the  advantages  above  referred  to,  yet  their 
output  is  necessarily  less  than  that  of  high-speed 
motors,  so  that  the  decrease  in  their  speed  means  the 
employment  of  heavier  and  more  expensive  motors. 

A  slow-speed  motor,  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  243.     Here,  as  will 


^■■pccd  Motor  of  Ibe  General  Electric  CompanT'*  Type. 


General      ^  noticcd,  the  hearings  are  supported  by  end-shields, 

cimpMT'*  which  protect  the  armature  and  field  windings.  This 

momr'."***'  motof  is  designed  to  operate  equally  well  in  an  erect, 

an  inverted,  or  semi-inverted  position,  so  that  it  can 
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be  placed  on  the  floor,  on  the  ceiling,  or  on  a  wall. 
Although  the  motor  shown  here  is  provided  with  a 
pulley,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  connection  by  belting 
to  the  machine  to  be  driven,  yet  these  motors  are 
constructed  so  as  to  be  directly  coupled  to  the  shaft 
of  the  machine  the  motor  is  intended  to  drive. 

The  completed  armature  of  the  above  motor  is^'XI 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure.  JKf^ 


Its  core  is  laminated,  being  built  up  of  a  number  of 
laminations  of  soft  steel,  so  as  to  prevent  losses  from 
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the  formation  of  eddy  currents.  As  io  the  arma- 
tures of  generat»rs,  this  armature  is  provided  with 
air  ducts,  so  as  to  permit  efficient  ventilation.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  annature  is  of  the  toothed 
core  type,  the  windings  or  cchIs  being  inserted  in  the 
spaces  between  contiguous  teeth,  as  shown  at  the 
lower  part  of  figure.  Carbon  brushes  are  employed 
in  this  machine,  as,  indeed,  is  generally  the  case  in 
electric  motors,  since  such  brushes  may  be  so  placed 
on  the  commutator  segments  as  to  permit  the  ma- 
chine to  readily  run  in  either  direction  without  shift- 
ing the  brushes.  Wherever  the  motor  is  exposed 
to  flying  particles  of  dust,  perforated  covers  are 
placed  over  it.  In  some  cases  these  covers  are  made 
practically  air-tigbt 

Where  the  ^Ked  of  die  motor  is  too  great  to  per-  ~ 
mit  it  to  be  directly  coupled  to  the  shafting  of  the 
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machine  to  be  driven,  suitable  gear  wheels  are  em- 
Reductioo  ployed  for  reducing  the  speed.  Such  a  reducing  set 
mMor.  is  shown  in  Fig.  245.  Here  one  of  the  toothed 
wheels,  called  the  gear,  is  connected  directly  to  the 
motor  shaft,  while  the  other  toothed  wheel,  called 
the  pinion,  is  connected  directly  to  the  driving  shaft 
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of  the  machine  it  is  tended  to  operate.  The  reduc- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  proportional  to  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  gear  divided  into  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  pinion. 

Fig.  246  represents  a  form  of  General  Electric 
Company's   continuous-current    electric   motor    di-^ri*??!!" 
rectly  connected  with  a  16-inch  lathe.    This  is  a  ?<  KS.'*'"' 


horse-power  motor.     The  reduction  gear  is  clearly 
represented  in  the  figure. 

Where  electric  motors  are  not  directly  connected 
to  the  shaft,  and,  consequently,  where  belting  is  nee-  B,iiu^i,t_ 
essary,  means  are  provided  for  tightening  the  belt.  j[^°f 
This  tightening  is  effected  generally  by  means  of  a 
screw,  which  slides  the  motor  over  a  bed-plate  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Such  a  tightening  screw  is 
shown  in  the  motor  of  Fig.  243.  Sometimes  the  spe- 
cial device  called  a  belt  ti^tener,  shown  in  Fig.  247, 
is  employed.  Here  the  ordinary  pulley  end-head 
and  bearing  of  the  motor  are  replaced  by  a  tight- 
ener-head   and    bearing,    such    as    shown    in    the 
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Special      figure.     The  manner  in  which  the  belt  is  passed 
(%M^Dw.""  round  the  smaller  pulley,  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
duced speed  and  rotation  in  two  different  direc- 


Pic  m47.— SpccAl  Fona  of  Ekk-ti^Uener  for  BlecDic  MoUn. 

tions,  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  use  of  such  a 
tightener  permits  the  diameter  of  the  driving  belt 
to  be  suitably  decreased. 

A  slow-speed,   bipolar  motor,   of  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  248.    The  cores  of 


Pic.  10.— Crocker-Wtieeler  Slow-speed  Bipular  Eleclric  Motor. 

the  field  coils  are  formed  of  drop-forged  masses  of 
wSlSTr  wrought-iron.  In  order  to  ensure  a  good  magnetic 
b^itF**^  joint  between  the  cores  and  the  cast-iron  bed-piate 
moior.       Qjj  which  the  cores  rest,  the  cores  are  inserted  in 
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holes  that  are  bored  in  the  bed-plate  to  a  depth  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  area  of  contact  with  the  cast-iron 
twice  the  cross  section  of  the  field  cores.  This  is  ' 
necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  per- 
meability of  cast-iron,  i.e.,  its  conductibility  for 
lines  of  magnetic  force,  is  only  half  as  great  as  that 
of  wrought-iron. 


Fio.  >«9.— ArmUnn  at  Crodcer-Whecler  Bipolar  Slow.4pce(l  HMor. 


The  armature  of  this  motor  is  of  the  toothed  core 
type,  and  is  provided  with  slots,  shaped  as  shown  at 
a,  a,  a,  etc.,  in  Fig.  249.    This  shape  possesses  the 
advantage  of  leaving  the  armature  teeth  wider  ^X  n^,,,,^,^ 
the  surface  of  the  armature  core.     The  armature  of"    ' 
coils  are  placed,  as  shown,  in  the  spaces  between  « 
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the  teeth.  The  appearance  of  a  completed  armature, 
when  mounted  on  its  shaft  and  provided  with  a  com- 
mutator, is  shown  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 
Carbon  brushes  are  employed  as  in  practically  all 
seu-oiiingr  n^jQ^Qrs.  The  bearings  of  the  machine  are  of  the 
self-aligning  and  self-oiling  type,  oil  being  mechani- 
cally poured  over  the  bearings  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  case  of  the  self-oiling  bear- 
ings of  generators. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

SOME  APPLICATIONS  OF   CONTINUOUS-CURRENT 

MOTORS 

"It  is  the  ease  of  control  of  an  electric  motor,  its  handi- 
ness,  *  convenience,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  wire  or  wires 
which  supply  it,  that  make  the  electric  subdivision  of 
power  so  valuable  an  adjunct  in  manufactories." — Dr.  A. 
E.   Kennelly 

THE  continuous-current  motor  is  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  work  in  driving  machines 
of  different  types.  In  some  cases,  a  single, 
large  motor  is  employed  to  drive  the  main  line  of 
shafting  in  dhe  large  room,  or  on  one  floor  of  a  large 
factory.  In  this  case,  the  various  machines  in  the 
room,  or  on  the  floor,  are  driven  from  the  main  shaft 
by  means  of  belting  and  coimter-shaf ting.     In  other ot^^^ 

.  «.         •«.  f         i*<4  ,  *        rate  oiotor 

cases,  each  machme  is  driven  by  directly  connecting  drive  of 
the  motor  to  the  shaft  of  the  driven  machine,  as  al-  "**^  '°*'^' 
ready  shown  in  connection  with  some  of  the  motors 
represented  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  electric 
motor  has  been  applied  to  drive  a  great  number  of 
machines  of  different  types,  and  the  applications  of 
this  character  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  In 
addition  to  the  many  advantages  already  pointed  out 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  use  of  electric  motors, 
especially  direct-connected  motors,  there  is  to  be 
added  the  very  marked  saving  effected  where  ma- 
chines are  directly  driven  from  electric  motors.  It 
has  been  shown  that,  in  many  cases,  where  long  lines 
of  shafting  and  counter-shafting  are  employed  for 
driving  a  great  number  of  separate  machines,  the 
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start  a 
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wound 
motor. 


energy  uselessly  expended  in  belt  and  shafting  fric- 
tions bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  entire 
energy  required  to  drive  the  mill. 

Before  describing  some  of  these  applications,  it 
will  be  well  to  discuss  the  steps  that  are  generally 
taken  in  order  to  start  a  motor  from  a  state  of  rest. 
In  the  case  of  a  shunt-motor,  this  is  generally  ac- 
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Fig.  950W— Diagrmm  of   Connection   of   Shunt- wound   Motor  on  Constant- 
potential  Mains. 

complished  in  a  manner  that  will  be  better  under- 
stood from  an  examination  of  Fig.  250.  Here  the 
shunt- wound  motor  shown  is  connected  with  a  pair 
of  constant-potential  mains  through  a  cut-out,  and, 
in  this  case,  also  through  a  double-pole  quick-break 
switch,  Q,  to  the  starting  box.  The  switch  Q  being 
closed,  and  the  arm  S  drawn  to  the  right,  as  indi- 
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ft 

cated  by  the  circular  arrow,  contact  through  the 
strip  F  enables  the  field  of  die  motor  to  be  first 
brought  into  the  circuit.  When  its  magnetism  has 
reached  its  full  strength,  which  will  generally  re- 
quire a  few  seconds,  then  the  further  movement  of 
the  switch  Q  closes  the  armature  circuit  through  the 
resistance  of  all  the  coils  a,  a,  a.  By  thus  doing, 
the  armature  resistance  is  increased,  so  that  the  rush 
of  current  from  the  mains  through  the  armature  is 
prevented.  The  motor  is  now  started,  and  as  its 
speed  increases,  the  C.E.M.F.  it  develops  increases, 
thus  permitting  the  arm  S  to  be  turned  still  furtfier 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  An  examination 
of  the  figure  will  show  that  this  movement  will 
successively  cut  out  the  resistance  coils  a,  a,  a,  until 
the  motor  is  finally  connected  with  the  circuit,  and 
is  running  at  its  full  speed.  These  movements  of 
the  arm  S  must  be  sufficiently  slow  to  permit  the 
motor  to  acquire  its  speed  and  develop  the  C.E.M.F. 
before  all  the  resistances  are  removed. 

In  starting  a  series-wound  motor,  the  difficulties 
are  less  marked,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  resist-  how  to 
ance   and    self-induction   of   the  machine  tend   toIS£? 
greatly  retard  the  rush  of  current.     Here,  however,  mS?or 
the  resistance  coils  a,  a,  a.  Fig.  251,  are  used    The 
connection  is  such  that,  when  the  motor  is  started, 
the  circuit  of  the  armature  and  field  of  the*  machine 
are  in  series  with  the  resistance  coils  of  the  rheostat. 
Series-wound  motors,  when  placed  on  constant-po- 
tential circuits,  not  having  a  constant  strength  of 
their  field,  do  not  tend  to  run,  like  shunt  motors,  at 
a  constant  speed,  but  are  apt  to  race,  when  their 
load  is  suddenly  removed. 

We  will  now  examine  the  application  of  a  shunt- 
wound  motor  of  the  Lundell  type  to  driving  the 
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St&rtinf 
of  shuot- 
wound 
motor. 


bellows  which  supplies  a  church  organ  with  air.  This 
is  a  character  of  work  that  requires  close  regulation 
on  the  part  of  the  motor,  so  that  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  ensure  efficient  service,  that  the  speed  of  the 
motor  be  maintained  within  very  close  limits.  All 
the  organist  has  to  do  is  to  move  a  starting  switch  in 
one  direction.  This  sets  the  motor  in  operation, 
and  supplies  the  bellows  with  the  air  required  for  the 
organ.  Where  many  of  the  stops  are  open,  and  a 
large  supply  of  air  is  necessary,  the  motor,  if  prop- 
erly governed,  rapidly  speeds  up  and  maintains  the 
supply;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  only  a  few  of  the 


Pig.  asi.— Conaection  of  Series-wound  Motor  to  Constant-potential  Maim. 

stops  are  open,  and  but  a  small  air  supply  is  needed, 
the  speed  is  decreased  and  the  bellows  is  not  over- 
Advan-  blown.  Uuless  both  of  these  requirements  are  met, 
IfSStOT-  ^^^  operation  of  the  organ  will  necessarily  be  un- 
\Q^^^^'  satisfactory.  By  the  use  of  a  suitable  regulator, 
«5««5       however,  no  matter  what  demand,  within  certain 

organs.  '  ' 

limits,  is  made  on  the  bellows,  a  constant  air  pres- 
sure and  a  practically  constantly  filled  bellows  are 
ensured. 


The  motor  once  started,  its  speed  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  regulator  before  referred  to.  The  lever  arm 
of  this  regulator  is  connected  by  means  of  a  flexible 
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cord  to  the  lever  of  the  bellows,  as  is  better  shown 
in  Fig.  252.    TTie  point  of  attachment  of  this  cord  SicvS^l™ 
must  be  such  that  the  proper  anipunt  of  movement  wkh\"rm^S 
is  left  between  a  full  and  empty  bellows  to  permit '**"**''*• 


Fig.  ajt. 


for  Motor  Drive  of  Bellows  for  Cbvrch  Orfiran. 


the  lever  arm  to  move  free  of  the  points  of  contact 
in  the  resistance  coils  of  the  regulator. 

Examining  in  detail  the  working  diagram  of  this 
motor,  we  notice  liiat  the  shunt-wound  driving  motor 
is  connected  across  a  pair  of  ocHistant-potential 
mains,  marked  "line"  in  tiie  figure.  A  safety  fuse 
is  placed  in  each  main,  and  a  switch  provided  to  cut 
off  the  current  from  the  building  when  so  desired. 
The  resistance  coils  of  the  r^ulator  are  placed,  as 
shown,  in  series  with  the  armature. 


The  necessity  for  providing  fresh  air  in  assembly, 
sleeping  and  working  rooms,   is  well  recog^nized. 
Where  no  better  plan  is  possible,  a  fairly  good  sys-  o/moSrl^** 
tern  of  ventilation  can  be  obtained  by  intelligently  haurt"fS9 
opening  windows;  but  in  all  places  where  electric e?s^foi°^" 
current  is  available,  as  is  now  the  case  in  nearly  all  rTOm^eSf 
densely  populated  neighborhoods,  this  can  be  much 
better  done  either  by  means  of  exhausting  or  venti- 
lating fans,  or  air  blowers,  operated  by  means  of 
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electric  motors.  The  ease  with  whidi  such  electric 
motors  can  be  regulated  as  to  speed,  and  can  be 
either  stopped  ot  started,  renders  them  especially 
applicable  for  this  purpose^ 

A  motor  of  the  Lundell  type,  connected  with  a 
small  exhausting  fan,  ts  shown  in  Fig.  253.  This 
motor  is  mounted  by  means  of  brackets  attached  to 
a  board,  so  cut  as  to  fit  the  top  or  bottom  of  a 
window.     A  small  wall  switch,  placed  in  a  conveti- 


Fic.  >S3.— Motor  Directly  Oxmccted  lo  SnMll  BiluuM  Fin. 

lent  position,  permits  the  motor  to  be  started  and  its 
speed  to  be  readily  controlled.  Fans  of  this  char- 
acter are  employed  for  removing  air  from  rooms, 
dHces,  churches,  hospitals,  hotels,  asylums,  toilet 
rooms,  and  other  similar  localities.  These  motors 
are  readily  operated  wherever  incandescent  lighting 
mains  are  accessible. 

An  enclosed,  sextipolar,  slow-speed  motor,  of  the 
Lundell  type,  suitable  for  direct  connection  to  ven- 
tilating fans  and  blowers,  is  shown  in  Fig.  254, 
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Here  one  of  the  covers  has  been  removed,  so  as  to 
show  a  part  of  the  motor.     The  armature  is  well 


Fio.  154. — Loodcll  Type  Hour.    A  •exiipolw  molor  of  the  ilow-tpeal 
type. 

laminated,  and  the  separate  commutator  segments  siow- 
insulated  by  sheets  of  mica.  Radial  carbon  brushes  lud£ 
are  employed  on  the  commutator.     The  direct  con- 


-Motar  Dlieiily  Coo 


nection  of  a  motor  of  this  type,  with  a  blower,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  255.         voLti.-2o 
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A  Crocker- Wheeler,  six-pole,  shunt-wound  motor, 
with  its  pulley  removed,  is  represented  in  Fig.  256, 
as  it  appears  from  the  commutator  end  of  the  ma- 
'h^l?t  chine.  The  magnet  frame  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and 
Mc?!''"  is  jointed  in  one  place,  where  it  is  split  horizontally, 
so  as  to  render  it  easy  to  assemble  the  various  parts 
of  the  motor.  The  magnet  frame  is  bolted,  as 
shown,  to  a  cast-iron  bed-plate,  and  the  field  poles 


Pki.  156,— Sbanl-sroood  Seitlpotar  Blectric  Hour. 

are  formed  of  steel,  that  is  cast-welded  into  the 
magnet  frame.  The  field  coils  are  wound  with  well- 
insulated,  cylindrical  bobbins. 

The  ability  of  a  properly  designed,  continuous- 
Motor  i»  current  motor  to  satisfactorily  perform  the  various 
S^u"iw5  operations  required  in  coinage,  has  been  demon- 
l^i'i^'dj^*"'- strated  by  the  Installation  of  electric  motors  in 
p""-  the  United  Stetes  Mint,  at  Philadelphia.  Here 
some  108  separate  electric  motors,  mainly  of  the 
Crocker-Wheeler    type,    aggregating    some    1,000 
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horse-power,  have  already  been  installed.  The  mo- 
tors vary  in  size  from  i-6  of  a  horse-power  to  50 
horse-power.  Practically  all  the  machines  in  this 
building  are  driven  by  individual  motors,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  specially  designed  for  geared  connections 
with  the  machines  they  are  intended  to  drive. 

As  is  well  known,  on  account  of  the  softness  both 


I   the    United   SutM 


of  gold  and  silver,  it  is  necessary,  when  these  metals 
are  employed  for  coinage,  to  alloy  them  with  various  B^ei  je. 
other  metals.     In  drder  to  ensure  absolute  uniform-JJ^J^"' 
ity  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  ™g'°^ 
States  coinage,  the  metals  are  first  subjected  to  a^"""*"* 
process  of  electrolytic  refining,  by  means  of  current 
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supplied  by  a  specially  designed  dynamo.  By  the 
employment  of  electrolytic  refining,  a  degree  of 
purity  is  reached  as  great  as  999.9  parts  in  1,000. 
After  this  practically  pure  metal  has  been  obtained, 
it  is  alloyed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  other 
metals,  in  order  to  produce  the  United  States  stand- 
ard gold  and  silver  coins.  This  alloy  is  cast  into 
suitable  ingots,  which  are  then  submitted  to  vari- 
ous processes  of  cutting,  rolling,  cutting  out  blanks, 
forming  a  milled  edge  on  the  blanks,  and  finally  coin- 
ing. All  these  processes  are  carried  out  by  means 
of  electric  motor-driven  devices. 


FiC.  >j8.— Groop  of  Hotot-dilren  SumpinK  Mochinei,  In  tlM  United  StaMi 
Mini.  *l  Pbiladtlplila. 

It  will  suffice  here  to  call  attention  to  only  a  few 
of  such  machines,  as,  for  example,  the  milling  ma- 
chine shown  in  Fig.  257,  to  the  group  of  electrically 
driven  stamping  machines  shown  in  Fig.  258,  and  to 
the  motor-driven  stamping  press  shown  in  Fig.  259. 

Attention  is  called,  in  the  electric  motors  repre- 
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sented  in  some  of  the  preceding  figures,  to  the 
marked  discrepancy  between  the  size  of  the  driving 
motors  and  the  size  of  the  driven  machines.  It 
seems,  at  first  sight,  that  it  should  be  manifestly  im-Jl^^h? 
possible  for  large  machines  to  be  driven  by  such  ap-"*^"' 
parently  puny  prime  movers,  but  the  amount  of  energy 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  compact,  well-designed 
and  properly  constructed  electric  motor  of  the  mod- 
ern type  is  exceedingly  great.  Indeed,  this  consti- 
tutes another  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  electric 
motor,  and  is  only  another  consideration  which  may 


1  ihe    United  Stales 

be  added  to  those  already  mentioned  as  to  why  it  is 
that  so  great  an  increase  has  been  witnessed  during 
the  last  two  decades  in  the  use  of  the  electric  drive  oi™«f;^ 
of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  instead  of  the  old  form  of  fumre  im- 
steam  drive.     Great  as  has  been  the  grovrth  within  EeTSriS 
late  years,  the  next  few  decades  will,  probably,  see 
even  a  still  more  rapid  growth.     It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  it  is  not  here  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  such  growth  will  result  from  im- 
provements in  the  efficiency  of  electric  motors ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  these  have  already  reached  an 
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efficiency,  in  large  sizes,  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent, 
so  that  the  possible  improvement  in  this  direction 
is  necessarily  limited  to,  say,  some  10  per  cent  or 
5  per  cent.  The  improvements  will,  probably,  be  in 
the  direction  of  obtaining  even  still  better  regula- 
tion, thus  permitting  the  motors  to  be  stopped, 
started,  or  reversed,  and  to  be  able  to  run  at  vary- 
ing speeds.  Indeed,  even  if  such  improvements 
are  not  made,  the  electric  motors,  as  they  exist 
at  present,  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
greatly  increase  in  the  number  and  character  of 
their  applications. 

In    addition    to   the   installation   in   the  United 
States    Mint,    another   instance   of   an   electrically 
Efearii      drivcn   manufacturing  plant,   that  may  be  briefly 
ei??t?iSTiy  discussed  here,  is  that  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
chinrshS^  pany's  shops  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     Here,  prac- 
u/y^,*N°Y!'  tically  all  the  machinery  is  driven  by  means  of 
some  3,000  horse-power  of  electric  energy,  that  is 
transmitted  to  the  works  from  Mechanicsville,  some 
eighteen  miles  distant.     All  the  large  tools  in  the 
shop  are  driven  by  separate  or  independent  mo- 
tors.    Travelling  cranes,  electrically  driven  and  op- 
erated, carry  electrically  driven  tools  to  heavy  pieces 
of  work,  instead  of  carrying  the  work  to  the  tools, 
electric  hoists  picking  up  the  various  tools  with 
wonderful  ease.     Other  instances  of  the  employ- 
ment of  electric  power  for  manufacturing  purposes 
might  be  mentioned  here;  for  example,  as  much 
as  5,000  horse-power  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing plant  of  the  Deering  Harvester  Company, 
at  Chicago,  HI. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  during 
some  of  the  months  of  the  year,  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  combined  with  the  presence  of  an 
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unusual  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air,  often 
renders  it  difficult  to  ensure  comfortable  human 
existence,  especially  in  close  offices,  or  rooms  in  the 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  city.     The  use  of  uyo?  dec- 
hand-moved  fans  to  stir  the  air,  and  thus  produce  for^d?iv?ng 
a  lower  temperature  of  the  body  through  an  in- '"*"'*"*• 
crease  in  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  from  its 
surface,  is  only  possible  in  the  comparatively  rare 
cases  of  those  who  have  time  for  such  use.     For- 
tunately, however,  the  electric  motor  wonderfully 
adapts  itself  to  work  of  this  kind,  and  a  great  in- 
crease has  been  noticed  in  the  number  of  motor- 
driven  fans. 

Fan  motors  are  generally  constructed  so  as  to 
be  operated  on  the  constant-potential  circuits  em- 
ployed in  supplying  incandescent  lamps  with  their 
working  current.  Although  motors  have  been  de- 
vised for  use  on  arc  light  circuits,  yet  such  use  is 
not  advisable,  by  reason  of  liability  to  exposure  to 
dangerous  pressures  unless  great  care  is  taken.  It 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  time  when  the 
least  load  is  placed  on  the  central  station  comes  atfanmoton 
such  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  thejlfcrSSd*/ 
day  when  the  greatest  number  of  fans  are  apt  to 
be  in  use.  This  permits  the  average  load  of  the 
central  station  to  be  materially  increased,  so  that 
the  central  station  is  able  to  offer  inducements  to  its 
customers,  either  in  the  form  of  rebates,  or  of 
smaller  charges  for  the  current  supplied  during  the 
hours  of  light  load.  It  is  not  remarkable,  there- 
fore, although  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  some,  that, 
within  the  past  few  years,  an  enormous  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  amount  of  electric  energy  that  is 
required  for  the  driving  of  fan  motors.  In  the 
Census  Bulletin  for  the  I2th  Census  of  the  United 
States,  published  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  25, 
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1902,  the  following  very  interesting  remarks  are 
made  concerning  this  particular  application  of  the 
electric  motor: 

"The  statistics  as  to  electric  fan  motors  are  es- 
pecially interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  distinctively  American  industry  that  has 
sutS'cen-  grown  up  during  the  last  census  period.  The  records 
on'theST  show  that  in  the  early  eighties,  Dr.  S.  S.  Wheeler, 
th?Se*of  an  electrical  engineer,  of  New  York,  hit  upon  the 
trialiiy^*  idea  of  connecting  a  'screw  propeller'  fan  to  a 
driven  fani.  gjj^g^ij  niotor  which  he  had  been  developing,  to  be 

operated  from  primary  batteries.  At  that  time  there 
were  few  circuits  available  for  incandescent  light- 
ing, and  some  of  the  fans  were  placed  upon  the 
series  arc-lighting  circuits,  a  combination  that  was 
at  once  dangerous  and  economically  undesirable. 
Little  advance  was  made  until  in  1888,  when  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  introduce  such  fans 
upon  the  low-potential,  constant-current  circuits  for 
incandescent  lighting,  each  taking  the  place  of  a 
lamp.  Battery  current  had  been  so  expensive  as  to 
limit  the  use  of  this  ventilating  device,  but  as  soon 
as  central-station  current  was  available,  the  fan  be- 
g^^^  came  popular,  and,  about  1890,  the  industry,  as  such, 
types  of      took  definite  shape.     A  couple  of  years  later  the 

fan  motors.  ^  ^  '' 

well-known  electric  ceiling  fan  was  introduced,  and 
since  that  time  the  production  of  desk,  bracket, 
ceiling,  rotating,  and  other  fans,  for  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
American  fan  motors  are  now  supplied  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

"One  improvement  consisted  in  putting  a  guard 
around  the  fan  to  protect  unwary  fingers;  another, 
in  enclosing  the  motor  by  the  field  magnets  and 
frames  so  that  none  of  the  working  parts  were  ex- 
posed. Fans  to  work  on  trunnions,  to  hang  in 
chains,  or  to  swivel,  so  as  to  throw  the  breeze  evenly 
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all  around  a  large  area,  are  among  the  modifica- 
tions; while  an  ingenious  variety  has  resistance 
heating  strips  so  arranged  in  front  of  the  fan  blades 
that  in  winter  warm  air  is  projected  from  them. 
The  use  of  ordinary  resistances  in  the  base  in  con- 
nection with  the  fans  enables  the  speed  to  be  closely 
regulated,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  breeze  is  under  Sprovc- 
the  control  of  the  user.  The  popularity  of  these Snmotors. 
fans  has  been  so  great  that  during  the  census  year 
the  supply  was  far  short  of  the  demand.  In  the 
aggregate  the  consumption  of  current  by  this  appa- 
ratus is  considerable,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
capacity  of  the  98,577  reported  during  1899-1900 
was  12,766  horse-power.  The  steady  operation  of 
these  through  the  summer  months  would  make  a 
notable  consumption  of  current,  to  some  extent  re- 
placing that  due  to  incandescent  lamps.  In  fact, 
the  average  daily  use  of  an  incandescent  lamp  is 
barely  an  hour  or  two,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  a  fan  motor  to  be  started  at  8  or  9  a.m.  and  to 
run  steadily  through  the  summer  day  until  5  or  6ioLfof° 
P.M.  As  a  fan  consumes  on  an  average  about  thesution 
same  current  as  an  incandescent  lamp,  the  fans  that  '^ot 
have  been  put  on  the  circuits  during  the  last  ten 
years  do  much  to  equalize  the  winter  and  summer 
'load'  on  central  stations  and  isolated  plants." 

Forms  of  fan  motors,  suitable  for  use  on  con- 
stant-potential mains  of  from  1 1 5  to  230  volts,  are  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
shown   in   Fief.   260.      These  mains  are  provided  ^uh  vari- 

®  ^  ^  ^  able  speeds. 

with  a  small  hand  switch  for  starting  and  regu- 
lating the  motor.  In  this  manner  three  different 
speeds  can  be  obtained;  viz.,  900,  1,200,  and  1,600 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  fan  shown  in  the 
bottom  figure  on  page  450  is  mounted  on  a  stand, 
in  the  usual  way;  that  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
figure  is  supported  as  shown  on  a  bracket,  where, 
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wiih  Variable  Speeds. 
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by  means  of  a  universal  joint,  the  fan  is  per- 
mitted to  be  turned  at  any  angle,  so  as  to  throw 
the  air  either  toward  or  from  certain  parts  of  the 
room,  as  may  be  desired.  This  is  often  very  de- 
sirable, since  at  times,  especially  when  the  body  is 
unduly  heated,  it  is  both  unpleasant  and  unsafe  to 
permit  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  fan  to  be 
thrown  directly  against  the  body;  while,  at  other 
times,  such  air  current  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

In  order  to  keep  the  air  in  large  rooms  in  a  gen- 
tle motion,  fans  of  large  size  are  employed.    These 
are  either  supported  on  the  tops  of  vertical  posts,  Sj  com- 
or,   as   is   more   usually   the   case,   are   suspended  "roui)ro(** 
from  the  ceiling.     In  the  latter  case,  in  order  toSnreier. 
avoid  unsightliness,  the  fan  is  frequently  combined  ^^^  **™'*' 
with  a  group  of  incandescent  electric  lamps.     Such 
ceiling-suspended  fans  are  especially  applicable  in 
restaurants,  hotel  corridors,  department  stores,  and 
in  other  similar  locations. 

Another  important  use  of  large  electric  motors 
is  in  the  operation  of  elevators.  For  such  purposes, 
a  slow-speed  motor  must  be  employed,  that  is  ca- 
pable of  running  equally  well  in  both  directions 
without  its  diameter  of  commutation  varying,  and, 
consequently,  without  sparking  at  the  brushes. 
The  motor  must  be  able  to  start  at  heavy  loads,  some  re- 
that  is,  when  the  car  is  filled  with  passengers.  ?"reiemor 
What  is  perhaps  most  difficult  to  ensure,  is  that  the  "°'**"'. 
electric  apparatus  required  in  operating  the  motor 
must  be  capable  of  being  used  by  people  who  are 
absolutely  ig^noFant  of  even  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  electric  science.  In  addition,  the  motor 
employed  for  driving  the  apparatus  must  not  only 
be  capable  of  operating  in  the  small  space  that  is 
generally  devoted  to  the  driving  machinery  of  ele- 
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vators,  but  must  also  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
be  readily  injured  by  the  dampness  and  dust  com- 
mon to  such  spaces.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
difficult  requirements,  the  operation  of  elevators 
by  electric  motors  has  been  very  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  motors  are  rapidly  coming  into 
use  for  this  purpose. 

An  electric  motor  of  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Com- 


Fio.  46i.—Holiwr  Cabot  Motor  (or  DrivInK  Blmton. 

pany's  type,  shown  in  Fig.  261,  is  much  employed 
Heitzer-  ^^^  *^*  driving  of  elevators.  Here,  as  seen  in  the 
SSlpany's  fis^re,  the  motor  is  only  partly  enclosed.  The  field 
maorlot  polcs  are  of  wrought  iron,  cast-welded  in  the  form 
dev!i°ft>.    °f  po'*  shoes,  which  hold  the  field  coils.     These 

iron  masses  are  thinner  at  their  edges,  thus  per- 
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mitting  the  armature  coils  to  leave  the  field  near 
the  poles  through  a  region  that  gradually  decreases 
in  magnetic  density,  and,  by  aiding  in  fixing  the 
diameter  of  commutation,  avoid  sparking.  The 
armature  core  is  thoroughly  laminated.  The  ma- 
chine is  compound-wound,  and  has,  in  addition  to 
the  shunt  winding,  a  heavy  cumulative  compound 
winding.  The  armature  is  wound  with  a  propor- 
tionately great  number  of  turns  of  wire,  so  that 
its  resistance  is  fairly  high.  The  motor  is  capable 
of  running  at  various  speeds,  by  means  of  resist- 
ances inserted  into  the  field  circuit,  so  that  the 
latter  is  able  to  rapidly  come  from  a  state  of  rest 
up  to  full  speed. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  the  work  of  electric 
motor-driven  elevators  that,  toward  the  close  of 
1 90 1,  there  were  some  3,000  separate  elevators 
operated  by  direct-current  motors,  and  some  300itAtiiM 
by  alternating-current  motors,  in  the  city  of  NewSieSiSifc 
York  alone.  In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  in  this  direction,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  elevators  installed  in  Park  Row 
Building,  New  York  City,  a  29-story  structure. 
Here  five  elevators  have  been  installed  for  carrying 
passengers  as  high  as  the  26th  floor.  To  do  this, 
the  car  requires  to  be  raised  through  a  vertical  dis- 
tance of  308  feet.  The  freight  elevator,  which 
runs  from  the  basement  to  the  25th  floor,  raises 
its  load  through  a  vertical  distance  of  nearly  424 
feet. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  electric  elevator  in  the  at  wash- 
Washington    Monument,    at    Washington,    D.    C.  mooument. 
This  elevator-  replaced    the  steam-driven  elevator 
formerly  employed.     The  Washington  Monument 
is  some  555  feet  high.     During  every  week  day. 
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Electric 
elevator 
twice  as 
rapid  as 
steam. 


this  elevator  lifts  a  load  due  to  the  weight  of  about 
400  people.  When  the  old  steam  elevator  was  run- 
ning, this  lifting  was  done  at  the  velocity  of  about 
50  feet  per  minute;  now,  with  the  electric  elevator, 
this  velocity  is  about  100  feet  per  minute,  thus 
cutting  down  the  time  required  for  each  service 
from  approximately  ten  minutes  to  five  minutes. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII 


EARLY   HISTORY  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAY 

"Since  then  on  many  a  car  you'll  see 
A  broomstick  as  plain  as  plain  can  be ; 
On  every  stick  there's  a  witch  astride, — 
The  string  you  see  to  her  leg  is  tied. 
She  will  do  a  mischief  if  she  can. 
But  the  string  is  held  by  a  careful  man, 
And  whenever  the  evil-minded  witch 
Would  cut  some  caper  he  gives  a  twitch. 
As  for  the  hag,  you  can't  see  her, 
But  hark !  you  can  hear  her  black  cat's  purr, 
And  now  and  then  as  a  car  goes  by, 
You  may  catch  a  gleam  of  her  wicked  eye. 
Often  you've  looked  on  a  rushing  train, 
But  just  what  moved  it  was  not  plain. 
It  couldn't  be  those  wires  above, 
For  they  could  neither  push  nor  shove ; 
Where  was  the  motor  that  made  it  go — 
You  couldn't  guess,  hut  now  you  know." 
— The  Broomstick  Train:  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

THERE  are  many  people  now  living  who  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  only  means  of 
going  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another, 
other  than  by  walking,  was  either  by  the  clumsy  st^ge 
horse-driven    coaches  or  the  omnibuses.    Then,  ex-  coaches 

'  and  omni' 

ceptmg  those  who  could  employ  steam  cars,  people  *>"•**• 
doing  business  in  the  city  necessarily  lived  within 
the  city  limits,  at  comparatively  short  distances  from 
their  places  of  work. 

Then  came  the  horse  cars,  drawn  on  tramways  or 
iron  tracks  laid  in  the  streets.    This  was  a  great  im-  "**"*  ^*''*- 
provement  for  those  early  times,  and,   quite  nat- 
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urally,  caused  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  travel, 
owing  to  the  greater  certainty  of  service  and  the 
decrease  in  the  time  required  to  reach  distant  parts 
of  the  city.  The  possible  dwelling  area  of  the  city 
for  the  working  classes  was  then  increased,  many 
being  able  to  live  at  much  greater  distances  from 
their  places  of  work  than  was  formerly  possible. 

Then  came  the  great  improvement  in  the  cable 
cars,  in  which  a  heavy  continuous  cable  was  pulled, 
Cable  cars,  along  with  the  cars  holding  on  to  it,  through  an 
underground  conduit,  suitable  grips  being  provided 
which  would  enable  the  gripman  to  attach  or  detach 
the  grip,  so  that  his  car  could  start  or  stop  at  will. 
Although  this  system  of  car  propulsion  was  a  great 
improvement  over  horse  cars,  yet  its  clumsiness  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  entire  line  of  cars  when  any  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  cable,  led  to  the  invention  of 
many  devices  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  the  cars 
by  separate  or  individually  operated  motors.  Air 
motors  were  suggested  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the 
cars  were  driven  by  motors,  operated  either  by  air 
under  great  pressure  in  metallic  cylinders  placed 
under  the  car  bodies,  or  even  by  liquefied  air.  None 
of  these  methods  of  propulsion,  however,  was  satis- 
factory, and  the  clumsy,  under-running  cable,  with 
its  unmechanical  appliances,  continued  in  use. 

Finally,  however,  the  electric  propulsion  of  street 
cars  came  into  use,  and  with  its  advent  other  sys- 
ftlS'iirs.  tems  were  rapidly  replaced.  Now  we  have  elec- 
trically driven  street  cars,  each  car  being  provided 
with  a  number  of  separate  electric  motors,  operated 
by  current  generated  at  a  distant  power-house,  and 
conveyed  over  a  line  of  conductors  either  by  means 
of  an  overhead  or  an  underground  wire.  The  cur- 
rent is  taken  from  the  trolley  wire  by  means  of  a 


Air-motors 
for  cars. 
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travelling  contact  wheel,  attached  to  the  trolley  pole 
in  a  manner  that  is  familiar  to  all;  or  it  is  taken 
off  a  conducting  wire  by  means  of  an  under-running 
trolley. 

The  system  of  electric  traction  by  separate  elec- 
trically driven  motors  is  now  so  successful  that  it 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  dangerous  rival  for  steam  SLaion 
roads;  for,  the  electric  car  is  no  longer  limited  toSactiSi? 
operation  within  city  limits,  but  now  extends  from 
town  to  town,  in  many  locations,  paralleling  existing 
steam  roads. 

With  the  modem  method  of  cheap  and  rapid  elec- 
tric transit,  it  has  become  possible  for  workers  to 
live  at  comparatively  great  distances  from  the  more  traDdt  and 
densely  built  up  portions  of  the  city.  Consequently,  oi*cE«. 
nearly  all  cities  have  gradually  expanded  in  area, 
and  with  this  expansion  has  occurred  a  marked  un- 
settling of  real  estate  values.  There  was  originally 
a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  necessarily  lim- 
ited desirable  tracts  of  land  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  large  cities,  and  readily  accessible  by  the  old 
street-car  systems,  or  the  cable  roads.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  the  great  extension  of  electrically  driven 
trolley  cars,  when  it  is  only  a  matter  of  an  additional 
half  hour  or  so,  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  advantages 
of  far  better  locations,  the  high  prices  formerly  de- 
manded for  specially  located  outlying  lots  in  a  city 
have  markedly  decreased. 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  general 
principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism,   some  of  giementoi 
the  applications  of  these  sciences  to  the  economic  ny*^|S"iSS'y 
arts  often  appear  to  possess  an  exceedingly  un- [-(^fa^Jf^" 
canny  element,  so  that  the  ignorant  migbt  almost  be  SSlctScity. 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  living  in  a  world  of 
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electric 
pro 


magicians  and  genii,  instead  of  only  very  up-to- 
date  and  matter-of-fact  people.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  electric  propulsion  of  the  street  car 
m??"ry"oi  that  we  are  now  considering.  All  that  the  public 
pLteion.  can  actually  see  is  what  the  motorman  does,  sav- 
ing, of  course,  the  occasional  flashing  that  occurs 
at  the  trolley  wheel,  or  between  the  car  wheels  and 
the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  motorman  turns  a 
handle  connected  with  a  metallic  box  at  his  left- 
hand  side,  the  car  is  immediately  propelled  as  though 
some  unseen  genie  had  taken  it  in  his  grasp  and  was 
hurrying  with  it  along  the  streets.  Where  does  the 
energy  which  drives  the  car  come  from?  The  trol- 
ley wire  looks  the  same  when  the  car  is  moving  as 
it  did  before  the  car  began  to  move.  These  diffi- 
culties, of  course,  at  once  disappear  when  the  theory 
of  the  matter  is  understxK)d. 


Matter- 
of-fact 
Twentieth 
Century 
outranks 
the  age 
of  fairies 
and  genii. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  all  the  old 
fairy  stories  appear  to  have  been  purposely  framed 
so  as  to  recite  as  possible  only  the  most  improb- 
able, if,  indeed,  not  impossible,  things.  Take,  for 
example,  the  story  of  the  prince  who  was  in  trouble 
to  find  horses  to  properly  mount  his  army,  and  note 
the  wonderful  power  his  fairy  godmother  gave 
him  of  bringing  a  splendid  horse,  fully  equipped 
and  ready  for  work,  up  out  of  the  ground  whenever 
he  stamped  his  foot — ^a  horse  for  each  stamp.  Qmld 
anything  apparently  be  more  improbable  than  such 
a  story?  Could  the  intellect  of  man  ever  hope  to 
be  able,  not  only  to  render  such  a  story  true,  but 
even  to  do  vastly  more  than  claimed  by  this  old 
story?  And  yet  the  mptorman  of  the  modem 
street  car  can  do  all  this,  and  even  much  more ;  for, 
when  he  taps  on  the  ground,  by  turning  the  handle 
of  the  switch  at  his  left-hand  side,  he  brings  up  out 
of  the  ground  not  a  single  horse  only,  but,  in  the 
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case  of  the  modem  street-car,  equipped  as  it  is 
with  four  separate  electric  motors,  one  attached  to 
.each  driving  wheel,  as  many  as  150  horses,  i.e.  150 
electric  horse-power.  Moreover,  these  horses  are 
better  trained  than  any  that  are  produced  either  in 
actuality  to-day,  or  in  the  imagination  of  the  old 
fairy  story,  for  they  can  all  be  made  to  pull  sOhiS?lx. 
nearly  together  that  the  loss  or  lack  of  efficiency  "**  ^'^'^ 
is  extremely  small.  Moreover,  the  electric  horses 
called  out  of  the  ground  at  the  tap  of  the  motor- 
man,  when  all  their  work  is  done,  can  be  silently 
dismissed  through  the  ground  back  to  their  stable; 
viz.,  to  the  power-house  where  the  electric  current 
is  produced,  and,  moreover,  when  at  their  stalls 
in  such  house,  can  be  better  fed  or  nourished  by 
the  coal  burned  under  the  boilers  of  the  central 
station,  than  can  the  more  substantial  horses  be  fed 
with  the  oats  and  hay  necessary  in  such  cases.  Is 
not  the  reality,  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  case  of  the 
electric  street  railway,  even  more  strange  than  in 
the  case  of  the  fairy  story  ? 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  system 
of  electric  propulsiori  for  street  cars,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  the  electric  arts. 

The  first  three  applications  of  the  electric  propul- 
sion of  cars  were  made  between  the  years  1834  and  wSrifere  in 
1840,  in  the  United  States,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Eng-eiectdc° 
land,  in  the  above-mentioned  order. 

Thomas  Pavenport,  the  Vermont  blacksmith  al- 
ready referred  to,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  Thomas 

If  e  1  •  f  t     *    ■*    '        Davenport 

apply  for  a  patent  for  an  electric  motor  for  the  dnv-  ot  Vermont 
ing  of  street-cars.     Davenport's  first  motor  was 
constructed  in  1834.     In  1835,  he  had  constructed 
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a  small  circular  railway,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
which  he  operated  a  motor-drawn  car.  His  pat- 
ent, entitled  an  "Application  of  magnetism  and  elec- 
tro-magnetism to  propelling  machinery,"  was  the 
first  United  States  patent  ever  taken  out  for  an  elec- 
tric motor.  It  is  evident  that  the  official  examiner 
in  the  Department  of  Electricity,  during  these  early 
days,  was  either  an  extremely  liberal  man,  or  else 
he  regarded  the  motor  of  Davenport  as  an  inven- 
tion of  great  novelty,  since  he  granted  Davenport 
the  following  exceedingly  broad  claim :  viz.,  "Apply- 
ing magnetic  and  electro-magnetic  power  as  a  mov- 
ing principle  for  machinery,  or  in  any  other  substan- 
tially the  same  principle." 

The  Scottish  inventor  was  Robert  Davidson,  who, 
dS^mSod  in  1838,  invented  the  electric  motor  which  he  applied 
of  Scotland,  j^^.  ^j^^  driving  of  a  small  locomotive,  as  we  have 

already  mentioned. 

The  English  invention  was  made  in^  1840,  by 
Henry  Pinkus,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  England 
for  a  system  of  electric  propulsion  of  cars,  by  means 
Henry  of  curreut  from  voltaic  apparatus  placed  in  a  cen- 
Engiand.  tral  Station  or  buried  underground ;  or,  as  he  stated 
in  the  specification  of  his  English  patent,  by  erecting 
a  central  station  in  which  an  electric  battery  or  bat- 
teries are  placed,  or  constructing  wells  or  tanks,  too 
deep  in  the  ground  to  interfere  with  agricultural 
operations.  Pinkus  proposed  to  apply  electric  pro- 
pulsion to  carriages  on  ordinary  roads  (automo- 
biles?), or  on  vessels  afloat.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  did  anything  more  than  theo- 
rize concerning  this  method  of  electric  propulsion. 
Unlike  the  preceding  inventors,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  put  his  inventions  into  actual  practice. 
He  had,  however,  evidently  given  considerable  study 
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to  the  subject  of  the  electric  propulsion  of  cars,  car- 
riages and  boats;  for,  as  early  as  1834,  he  had  taken 
out  a  British  patent  for  "An  improved  method  ori5;vcmton'^ 
an  apparatus  for  communicating,  and  transmitting,  piuidoTrs 
or  extending  motive  power  by  means  whereof  car.  »"^  ^"*^^s- 
riages  or  wagons  may  be  propelled  on  railways  or 
common  roads,  and  vessels  may  be  propelled  on 
canals."     This  invention  relates  to  a  pneumatic  rail- 
way, in  which  magnetic  attraction  was  to  be  em- 
ployed for  governing  the  air  supplied  to  the  motor.     • 

In  1847,  Moses  G.  Farmer  constructed  and  ex-  Farmer, 
hibited  an  electro-magnetic  locomotive,  capable  of 
drawing  a  car  carrying  two  passengers. 

In  185 1,  Page,  in  America,  made  a  trial  trip  of 
an  electric  locomotive  between  Washington,  D.  C,  ^^* 
and  Bladensburg,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
already  referred  to. 

In  1879,  George  Green,  in  America,  invented  an 
electric  motor  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Farmer,  Green, 
but  containing  several  important  improvements. 
Green  applied  for  a  United  States  patent  for  this 
motor  as  early  as  1879,  but  his  application  was 
placed  in  interference,  and  the  patent  to  him  did 
not  issue  until  1891.  In  1879,  Siemens  &  Halske,  in 
Germany,  constructed  and  operated  an  electric  rail-  &  Haiafce. 
way  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Berlin.  The 
current  required  for  driving  the  locomotive  in  this 
railway  was  obtained  from  a  central  station,  the 
current  required  for  the  motors  being  taken,  by 
means  of  a  travelling  contact  or  shoe,  from  a  third 
rail  placed  between  the  two  tracks. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  these  inventors  successfully 
to  apply  the  electric  motor  to  the  operation  of  street 
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railways  failed,  because  the  dynamo-electric  machine 
whvthe  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  it 
f^jjyfj^fj^^"  to  readily  and  cheaply  supply  the  driving  current. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  until  Gramme 
greatly  improved  the  dynamo,  and  it  had  become 
generally  known  that  any  good  dynamo  was  capa- 
ble also  of  acting  as  a  motor,  that  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  electrically  driven  street  cars  became  a  pos- 
sibility. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  many  inven- 
tions that  were  made  as  soon  as  the  facts,  above  re- 
JSce^iSii.    f erred  to,  became  self-evident,  it  will  suffice  to  call 
w^'piSid.    attention  to  an  application  made  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  by  Edison,  on  June  5,  1880,  for  an 
electric  railway.     This  application  was  placed  in  in- 
terference with  a  caveat  filed  in  the.  Patent  Office  on 
May  21,  1879,  by  Stephen  D.  Field,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Germany.  Siemens' 
application  was  subsequently  thrown  out  of  the  office, 
and,  after  a  long  and  tedious  litigation,  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  awarded  the  priority  of  inven- 
pitin 'on    tion  to  Field,  and  granted  him  a  patent  for  the  com- 
rauwa?'**^  biuatiou  of  an  electric  motor,  operated  by  means  of 
current  from  a  stationary  source  of  electricity  con- 
ducted through  the  rails.     Long  before  this  award, 
however,  a  consolidation  of  the  Field  and  Edison 
EiSrtric      interests  was  effected,  and  a  company,  called  the 
Company    Elcctric  Railway  Company  of  the  United  States, 
un^tld       was  incorporated  to  exploit  the  patents  of  both  in- 
^'•^'''-       ventors. 

In  1 88 1,  Field  constructed  and  operated  a  railroad 
at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  In  1883,  the  Electric  Rail- 
way G)mpany  of  the  United  States  constructed  and 
operated  a  railway  at  the  Chicago  Railway  Exposi- 
tion.    The  electric  locomotive  employed   for  this 
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work,  called  "The  Judge,"  after  Chief-Justice  Field, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  shown  in  jTifge." 
Fig.  262.    On  this  railroad  both  generator  and  dy- 
namo consisted  of  the  same  type  of  apparatus:  viz., 
a  shunt-wound  dynamo  of  the  Weston  Company's 
manufacture.     A  central  rail  was  employed  for  con- ra'iiSi"« 
veying  the  current  to  the  motors,  the  tracks  being  Rjifw.'?**' 
used  for  the  return  circuit.     In  order  to  lessen  the   "''    '"^ 
resistance  of  the  tracks,  the  joints  between  succes- 
sive rails  were  bridged  or  bonded  by  conductors 
consisting  of  pieces  of  stout  copper  wire. 


Pio.  ate.— FleJd'a  Eulr  Electric  Locomotive— "The  Judge." 

In    1881,  Edison  built  a  railroad  track,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  near  his  residence  at  MenlOgj|j^.j 
Park,  New  Jersey,  on  which  he  operated  a  car  byj^«^^ 
an  electric  locomotive,  shown  in  Fig.  263.     Here,  »;^^"jlf . 
as  in  the  case  of  Field's  locomotive,  both  generator 
and  motor  consisted  of  two  dynamos  of  the  same 
type,   Edison  employing  for  this  purpose  dynamos 
of  his  own  construction.     After  these  early  rail- 
roads, many  others  were  constructed,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  until  improvements  in  the  art 
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had  brought  the  system  of  electric  railroad  propul- 
sion up  to  the  highly  developed  condition  that  it  is 
in  to-day. 

We  have  thus  very  briefly  given  a  few  only  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  electric 


street  railway.  The  growth  of  this  system  of  car 
propulsion  has  been  phenomenally  rapid.  There 
were  no  eleclric  street  railways  in  commercial  oper- 
ation prior  to  1886.  In  i8go.  out  of  the  789  street 
railway  companies  then  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  144  employed  electric  cars.  Out  of  a  total 
of  32,505  cars,  2,895  were  electrically  propelled. 
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The  electric  cars,  however,  covered,  proportionately, 
a  greater  extent  of  track  per  car,  the  electric  cars 
running  on  some  1,262  miles  of  track  out  of  the  to- 
tal 8,123  miles  employed  by  both  systems.  In  1890, 
while  the  number  of  both  horse  cars  and  cable  c^rs 
in  actual  service  had  markedly  decreased,  the  elec- 
tric cars  showed  a  great  gain.  For  example,  the 
horse  cars  had  decreased  from  a  total  of  22,408  to 
1,489,  cable  cars  from  5,089  to  4,250,  while  electric 
cars  had  increased  to  50,658,  and  the  total  miles  of 
track  to  17,969. 

In  1890,  the  total  capital  and  funded  debt  for  all 
street-car   roads   was   slightly  over  $363,000,000, 
while,  in  1900,  the  total  capital  and  funded  debt 
for  871  railway  systems,  chiefly  electric,  was  slightly  o/^^ui 
over  $1,800,000,000,  or  five  times  the  figures  of  thelSrtSS 
previous  decade.     Nevertheless,  on  this  vast  capi- "*'*^'*" 
talization,  there  was  apparently  an  earning  capacity 
of  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.     The  12th  Census 
of  the  United  States  gives  the  following  interesting 
data  concerning  this  matter : 

"In  the  earlier  days,  such  as  those  of  1890,  a  car 
with  a  pair  of  small  motors  of  15  horse-power  each 
was  well  equipped,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
average,  per  motor,  in  1900,  is  apparently  over  40 
horse-power,  while  more  motors  were  produced  than  Quotation 
the  new  cars  would  require  if  equipped  with  but  2sut«Rj?* 
motors  each.      This  discrepancy  is  explained  not  KS  census 
only  by  the  large  exports  of  electric-railway  appara- 
tus, but  by  the  tendency  to  renew  the  old  motors 
and  increase  steadily  the  capacity  of  the  motors  un- 
der the  newer  cars.     Moreover,  there  was  a  notable 
extension  of  rural  and  elevated  railway  work,  call- 
ing for  heavier  motors,  and  frequently  involving  the 
putting  of  4  motors  under  each  car,  i  on  each  axle. 

Not  included  in  this  report  are  158  electric  locomo- 

voL  11.-21 
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lives,  valued  at  $288,071,  nearly  all  for  mining  pur- 
poses, included  in  the  report  on  locomotives  by  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Sanborn. 

"No  separate  itemization  has  been  made  in  the 
present  report  of  the  dynamos — i.e.,  'generators* 
built  for  street  railway  work,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  keep  separate  the  supplies  required  by 
this  large  industry.  To  differentiate  between  dy- 
namos built  for  railway  work  and  those  built  for 
Enormous  q^-jj^j.  ^ork  is  bccomiug  daily  more  difficult,  espe- 

SSiuldfor  cially  where  all  classes  of  service  depend,  as  they 
SlSiin!^  now  frequently  do,  upon  the  utilization  of  some  dis- 
tant water-power.  The  requirements  of  the  industry 
are,  however,  enormous,  and  the  data  in  hand  show 
that  in  the  ten  years  bet  wen  1890  and  1900,  the  rail- 
way power  plants  of  the  United  States  had  installed, 
available  for  traction  purposes,  about  1,000,000- 
horse-power  of  dynamos  to  feed  current  to  motor 
cars  of  a  capacity  of  somewhat  over  2,000,000-horse- 
power.  In  the  same  ratio,  the  660,000-horse-power 
produced  in  1899- 1900,  as  shown  by  the  present  fig"- 
ures,  would  require  about  330,000-horse-powet  dy- 
namo capacity  in  the  station  plant,  or  a  little  less 
than  half  the  dynamo  production  for  that  period,  as 
shown  by  the  table  of  dynamo  manufacture.  These 
figures  appear  reasonably  consistent  with  the  state 
of  the  electrical  industry  as  gathered  from  observa- 
tion of  its  evolution  and  tendencies." 


It 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE   ELECTRIC   STREET   RAILWAY 

''During  the  past  few  years  electric  traction  work  has  been 
passing  through  a  transition  period,  outgrowing  the  restricted 
limits  of  city  surface  traffic  and  encroaching  upon  a  class  of 
work  hitherto  accomplished  with  the  steam  locomotive.  The 
broadening  of  the  electric  traction  field  has  necessitated  con- 
siderable development  in  the  motive  power,  and  the  transmis- 
sion and  collection  of  electrical  energy." — Notes  on  Modern 
Electric  Railway  Practice:  Albert  H.  Armstrong 

IN  the  electric  street  railway  as  it  exists  to-day, 
the  cars  are  propelled  over  a  track  laid  down 
on  the  surface  of  the  street.  The  motors  are 
connected  directly  to  the  driving  axles  of  the  car, 
and  take  the  current  required  to  operate  them  either 
from  an  overhead  conductor  called  a  trolley  wire, 
by  means  of  a  travelling  conductor,  called  a  trolley,  ^^^^ 
or,  from  an  underground  conductor,  by  means  of  2™^* 

'  "  '      ^  street  cars. 

a  travelling  conductor,  placed  under  the  car  body. 
Sometimes  a  metallic  circuit  is  provided  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  current  to  the  generators  at  the  central 
power-house,  where  the  driving  current  is  produced, 
but  generally,  the  track  and  ground,  aided,  as  a  rule, 
by  return  conductors,  are  employed. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  size  of  street  cars 
has  greatly  increased.     This  is  especially  the  case, 
both  in  thie  interurban  lines,  or  lines  between  neigh-  ^^er 
boring  cities,  and  in  suburban  lines,  or  lines  at  theJriSSK 
outskirts  of  cities,  where  higher  speeds  and  heavier  Pf^g^lJ. 
traffic  have  necessitated  longer  car  bodies.     Conse- 
quently,   more   powerful   motive  power   has   been 
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required,  both  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  weight 
of  the  cars,  and  the  increase  in  the  speed  at  which 
they  travel  in  the  less  crowded  parts  of  the  city. 
SS?k  four-  Moreover,  in  electric  systems  the  stoppages  are  more 
^Tpmcnt  frequent  than  in  the  case  of  steam  roads,  so  that  the 
ability  to  attain  a  high  speed  very  soon  after  start- 
ing adds  an  additional  need  for  a  greater  driving 
power.  By  reason  of  all  these  demands  on  the  driv- 
ing power,  it  is  now  very  common  to  install  four 
separate  electric  motors  on  each  car  truck,  each 
motor  being  directly  connected  to  a  car  axle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  264,  which  represents  a  double  car- 
truck  with  an  equipment  of  four  separate  electric 
motors,  one  of  which  is  directly  connected  to  each 
car  axle. 


Fis.  a6f.— DottMe  Blectrle  Car  Trades,  with  Pour-motor  Equipment.     Note 
koe  that  a  stpavaie  motor  is  provided  f or  ac)i  car  aade. 


The  body  of  the  street  car  is  supported  on  what 
is  called  a  car  trudc.  Sometimes  a  single  truck  is 
and  car*^  uscd,  pTOvided  with  two  separate  axles.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  is  ahnost  entirely  replaced  by  two  sepa- 
rate trucks,  one  at  each  end  of  the  car.  In  such 
cases,  the  car  is  supported  on  a  swivel  centre  on 
each  truck.  Sometimes,  indeed,  three  trucks  are 
employed,  the  centre  truck  being  movable.  This  is 
specially  applicable  in  the  case  of  long,  rapid-run- 
ning cars.  In  such  case  the  car  body  is  supported 
on  the  centres  of  the  end  trucks,  so  as  to  be  able 
,  to  readily  turn  on  them,  the  centre  truck  being  car- 
ried between  them. 

A  modern  form  of  electric  street  car,  with  the  car 
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body  mounted  on  a  double  truck,  and  provided  with 
a  4-motor  equipment,  is  shown  in  Fig.  265.  This 
car  is  of  the  type  in  which  the  driving  current  is 
taken  from  an  overhead  trolley  wire  or  amductor  SS^tour- 
by  means  of  the  well-known  trolley  pole,  and  is  one""""*"' 
of  the  cars  employed  by  the  International  Traction 
Company,  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  total  weight 
of  the  car  body,  including  the  trucks. and  the  four 
separate  motors,  is  44,400  lb.  Each  motor  weighs 
2,100  lb.,  so  that  some  8,400  lb.  of  the  total  weight 
comes  from  the  motors  alone.    Although,  as  in  the 


.    Note  Uk  pod- 


case  of  all  locomotors,  or  travelling  motors,  it  is 
desirable,  for  the  purposes  of  economy,  to  reduce  c«rt«ta 
as  far  as  possible  the  weight  of  the  motor  and  car.cu-Dece^ 
yet,  as  is  well  known,  a  certain  weight  is  necessary  «ii 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  adhesion  of  the  car  to"* 
the  track  to  readily  permit  the  speed  to  rapidly  run 
up  on  starting  over  slippery  rails  covered  with  ice 
or  snow.     Within  reasonable  limits,  therefore,  an 
increase  in  the  weight  of  a  car,  so  far  from  being 
objectionable,  is  necessary  for  proper  operation. 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  employing;  four  separate 
motors,  two  larger  motors  are  used,  having  the 
same  aggregate  horse- power.  An  advantage  is 
thus  gained  in  a  smaller  aggregate  weight;  i.e., 
7,330  lb.  for  the  two  motors,  as  against  the  8,400 
lb.  for  the  four  motors,  and  also  a  slight  economy  in 
the  driving  power,  the  efficiency  of  the  two  motors 
being  87  per  cent  as  against  84  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  the  four  motors.  But  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, the  greater  advantage  of  enabling  the  car 
to  rapidly  gain  its  full  speed,  after  stoppages,  more 
than  compensates  for  the  small  loss  of  power.  More- 
over, the  four  separate  motors,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  greater  radiating  surface,  tend  to  heat  much 
less  than  two  motors.  The  total  horse-power  of  the 
four-motor  equipment  represented  in  the  preceding 
figures  is  150  horse-power. 


Fig.  i6e.— Railway  Motor  and  Gear  Case.  Wenlnfiboaac  Campur't  Type. 

A  street-car  motor  is  always  series-wound,  and  is 
generally  of  the  quadripolar  type,  that  is,  employs 
four  separate  magnet  poles  for  its  field.  Since  the 
Kraii-  electric  motor  is  hung  beneath  the  car  body,  where 
m^.  a  comparatively  small  space  is  allotted  it,  the  field 
magnets  are  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  have 
their  cores  formed  of  steel  in  place  of  cast-iron. 
Car  motors  are  necessarily  exposed  to  the  dust  and 
mud  from  the  street.  They  are  therefore  provided 
with  a  dust  and  mud  proof  case,  as  shown  in  the 
case  of  a  car  motor  of  the  Westin^honse  Company's 
type  represented  in  Fig.  266.     Here  the  motor  is 
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contained  within  the  case  represented  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  smaller  case  at  the  left- 
hand  side  being  the  gear  case.     The  same  motor, 
with  a  "part  of  its  field  lowered  so  as  to  permit  the 
removal  of  the  armature,  is  shown  in  Ftg.  267. 
Here  the  pinion,  the  name  given  to  the  toothed 
wheel  connected  directly  with  the  armature  shaft,  S^'oTJith 
is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  while  the  gear  St  fiew" 
that  engages  with  the  pinion,  when  the  motor  is  in"""™"- 
a  position  for  operating,  is  seen  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure.    A  portion  of  each  of  the  two  field-mag- 
net poles  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  to- 


FiG.  f6r.— Motor  ol  f^att  iM,  whh  one-half  of  field  lowered  for  remoMi 

gcther  with  the  commutator,  which,  in  this  caso, 
contains  more  than  loo  separate  s^ments,  and  is 
provided  with  carbon  brushes  not  here  shown. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  uniform,  steady  running 
of  the  car,  the  wheels  are  always  made  with  their 
tread  or  running  faces  of  chilled  or  hardened  steel, 
so  as  to  increase  their  wearing  resistance.  The  01 
wheels  are  provided  with  brakes,  operated  either  l^" 
hand  or  by  means  of  compressed  air.  The  com- 
pressed air  for  this  purpose  is  contained  witiiin  a 
strong  metallic  cylinder,  placed  below  the  car  body, 
being  forced  into  tho  cylinder  by  the  action  of  an 


Sand  box. 
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electrically  driven  pump.  This  pump  can  often  be 
heard  operating  when  the  car  has  come  to  rest.  The 
electric  motor  which  drives  the  pump  is  automati- 
cally thrown  on,  and  removed  from  the  pump  as 
soon  as  the  air  pressure  has  reached  certain  prede- 
termined limits.  Sometimes  a  system  of  electro- 
magnetic brakes  is  employed.  The  system  of  pneu- 
matic brakes,  however,  gives  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  car  wheels 
to  the  tracks  during  wet  weather,  especially  when 
these  are  covered  with  ice  or  snow,  a  small  quantity 
of  sand  is  poured  over  the  track  from  a  box  called 
the  sand  box,  placed  where  it  is  readily  controlled  by 
the  motorman.  When  the  car  wheels  do  not  prop- 
erly adhere  to  the  brake,  and  thus  slip  or  slide  over 
the  track,  unless  the  tread  of  the  wheel  has  been 
properly  chilled,  the  wheel  is  apt  to  flatten  at  one 
Flat  wheels  or  morc  places.  In  this  way  a  very  unpleasant 
jarring  motion  occurs  at  regular  intervals.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  a  wheel  once  becomes  flattened,  the 
amount  of  flattening  tends  to  increase  rather  than  to 
decrease. 

We  will  now  examme  m  some  little  detail  the 
,  manner  in  which  the  motorman  placed  on  the  front 
Scroller,  platform  of  the  car  is  enabled  to  start  or  stop  the 
car,  to  change  the  direction  of  its  motion,  as  well  as 
to  vary  the  speed  at  which  it  is  moving.  This  is 
done  by  the  use  of  a  device  called  the  series-parallel 
controller,  placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  car 
platform,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  268.  Here  the  motor- 
man  stands  with  his  right  hand  on  the  handle  of  a 
hand  brake,  H,  and  with  his  left  on  the  handle  of 
the  controller.  The  series-parallel  controller  consists 
of  a  complex  form  of  switch,  by  means  of  which 
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electric  connections  or  disconnections  are  made  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  start  and  stop  the  car,  to  re- 
verse its  direction,  or  to  alter  its  speed. 


Pic.  36t.— Cai  Vniibulc,  ihowinB  potiiioa  o(  mies-parallel  coMrallen. 

If  the  front  case  of  such  a  controller  is  opened, 
the  inside  will  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  269,  which 


represents  a  series-parallel  controller  suitable  for  a 
car  equipped  with   two  separate  electric  motors. 
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Construc- 
tion and 
operation 
of  series* 
parallel 
controller. 


By  turning  the  switch  handle  J  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure,  the  circuits,  both  of  the  separate 
motors  and  a  number  of  resistances  connected  with 
them,  are  so  varied  as  to  cause  the  speed  of  rotation 
and  the  power  developed  to  gradually  increase  as 
the  switch  handle  is  moved  over  the  top  of  the  con- 
troller box  from  its  position  of  rest  to  its  furthest 
possible  position,  and  to  successively  decrease  such 
speed  and  the  amount  of  power  developed,  as  the 
controller  handle  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  amount  of  movement  which  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  switch  handle  in  order  to  ensure  certain 
combinations  of  motors  and  resistance  coils  is  indi- 
cated by  notches  placed  at  the  top  of  the  controller 
box.  As  the  handle  is  turned,  metallic  contacts 
placed  on  the  vertical  rod  connected  with  the  switch 
handle  are  brought  into  electric  connection  with 
other  metallic  contact  pieces,  and  so  the  different 
t?oiiwout.  combinations  are  effected.  Without  attempting  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  this  somewhat  complex 
series  of  connections  and  disconnections,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that,  as  the  switch  handle  is  moved 
further  and  further  from  its  position  of  rest,  the 
motors  are  first  connected  in  series  with  the  resist- 
ance coils  and  with  each  other ;  then  these  resistance 
coils  are  gradually  cut  out  from  the  circuit  of  the 
motors;  the  motors  are  then  connected  in  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  with  means  for  varying  the 
strength  of  their  fields. 


ActioQ  of 
tbecoo< 
trollef 
lined. 


ICagnetic 
blow-out 
of  car  con- 
troller. 


Since  the  strength  of  the  current  employed  for 
driving  street-cars  is  fairly  great,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  powerful  arcs  to  be  formed  between  the  various 
contact  pieces  on  breaking  the  circuit.  In  order  to 
prevent  these  arcs  from  injuring  the  controller  box 
by  burning  out  its  contacts,  an  ingenious  applica- 
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tion  has  been  made  of  magnetically  blowing  out  the 
arc  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  by  the  flux  that  is 
produced  by  an  electro-magnet  whose  coils  are  trav- 
ersed by  the  current  that  is  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain the  arc.  In  this  way  it  is  impossible  for 
dangerous  arcs  to  be  maintained,  except  mo- 
mentarily. 

The  switches  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
troller are  provided   for  cutting  out  one  of  the 


Fig.  370.— Bracket  Supports  for  Single-track  Road. 

motors  on  the  car  in  case  it  should  become  acci- 
dentally injured.    The  small  switch  handle  K  placed  fjJcoSSct- 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  controller  box  is  forco?necan^ 
the  purpose  of  reversing  the  direction  of  current  °'^^°"* 
through  the  motor  armatures,  thus  changing  the  di- 
rection of  rotation,  and,  consequently,  the  direction 
in  which  the  car  is  driven. 


There  is  generally  provided  on  the  trolley  wires 
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of  Street-car  lines  a  continuous  electric  pressure  of 
500  volts.  We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  con- 
ductors by  means  of  which  this  pressure  sends  an 
XSiky  w1?e  electric  current  through  the  motors,  and  thus  drives 
the  car.  In  the  overhead  trolley  line,  the  trolley 
wire  or  conductor  is  suspended  over  the  street  or 
road-bed  immediately  above  the  track.  This  sus- 
pension is  effected  by  suitable  supports  placed  either 
on  iron  or  on  wooden  poles. 

Where  a  single  pole  is  employed  the  wire  is  sus- 
pended by  means  of  brackets.    Where  only  a  single 


Fig.  971.— Bracket  Supports  for  Double-track  Rood. 


track  is  used  the  pole  P  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
track,  so  that  the  arm  A  may  project  over  the  centre 
of  the  track,  as  shown  in  Fig.  270.  Where  a  double- 
track  road  is  to  be  provided  with  trolley  wires,  the 
poles  are  provided  with  two  separate  bracket  arms, 
B,  B,  each  of  which  carries  a  trolley  wire  (Fig. 271), 
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suitably  insulated  from  the  poles  by  means  of  insu- 
lators placed  at  n,  n. 

In  the  span-wire  system  of  suspension,  the  poles 
are  placed  directly  opposite  one  another  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street  or  road,  as  shown  in  Fig.  272, 
at  P,  P,  and  the  span-wire,  S,  S,  S,  of  iron  or  steel, 
is  extended  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Insulators 
n,  «,  are  provided  for  the  support  of  the  trolley 
wires  where  two  tracks  are  employed,  or  a  single 


single  DT  Double  Tnck  Roidi. 


insulator  where  there  is  but  a  single  track.  The 
span-wires  are  attached  to  the  poles  by  means  of 
suitably  shaped  iron  clamps. 

Since  the  trolley  wires  are  bare  or  uninsuiatcv 
should  a  telegraph  or  telephone  wire,  which  is  also 
bare,  accidentally  fall,  and  come  into  contact  with 
the  trolley  wire,  dangerous  fires  may  be  caused  I^b^!^'^ 
currents  sent  through  the  telegraph  or  teleiAonentaB'SSini 
wires.  For  the  same  reason,  should  high  pressure 
electric  light  or  power  wires  come  into  contact  with 
the  bare  trolley  wire,  a  dangerous  current  may  thus 
be  sent  into  the  car.  In  order  to  avoid  both  of  these 
dangers,  wires  called  guard  wires  are  employed. 
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These  are  of  two  different  kinds;  viz.,  span  guard 
wires,  extending  across  the  street  from  pole  to  pole 
immediately  above  the  trolley  wire,  and  running 
guard  wires,  extending  parallel  with  and  immedi- 
ately above  the  trolley  wires.  Both  of  these  guard 
wires  are  necessary.  When  properly  placed,  they 
practically  remove  all  dangers  of  accidental  con- 
tact with  the  bare  trolley  wire. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  trolley  wire  bears  a 
constant  pressure  of  500  volts,  it  might,  in  most 
cases,  send  a  powerful  current  through  telephone 
y^gSs^  or  telegraph  wires  that  accidentally  came  in  contact 
tej°irif«!  with  it.  So  far  as  human  life  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  constant  pressure  of  500  volts  can, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  safely  borne  by  the  hu- 
man body,  although,  in  some  cases,  death  has  en- 
sued from  accidental  contact  with  a  live  trolley  wire. 
In  streets  where  trcJley  wires  are  placed  near  wires 
carrying  the  dangerous  arc  currents,  or  transmit- 
ting alternating  currents,  the  contact  of  a  trolley- 
wire  with  such  conductors  might  readily  produce 
instant  death  to  people  touching  it.  So  far  as  acci- 
dental contact  with  an  ordinary  live  trolley  wire  by 
a  horse  is  concerned,  death  is  generally  produced 
whytroi-  by  a  full  discharge  of  the  current  through  the  ani- 
Idfi  hSi^^  mal.  This  is,  probably,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  iron 
shoes,  placed  on  the  feet  of  the  horse,  have  removed 
the  protection  which  nature  has  given  the  animal  in 
its  non-conducting  hoofs ;  for,  the  iron  shoes,  pene- 
trated as  they  are  by  wrought-iron  nails,  convey  the 
dangerous  current  directly  into  the  body  of  the 
animal.  In  this  manner  the  animal  receives  a  fatal 
current. 

In  order  to  protect  the  motors  and  other  elearic 
appliances  on  the  car  from  lightning  strokes,  some 
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form  of  lightning  arrester  is  employed.  These  ar- 
resters are  made  of  various  forms,  and  consist  gen- 
erally of  devices  by  means  of  which  the  high  tension  J^SI^^ 
discharge  from  the  clouds  can  pass  safely  to  the 
ground  through  a  path  whose  resistance  is  too  high 
t»  permit  its  being  traversed  by  the  working  cur- 
rent. 

The  trolley  mechanism  for  transmitting  current 
from  the  trolley  wire  to  the  car  varies  according  to 


the  character  of  the  system.  In  a  single  trolley 
system,  where  the  track  and  the  ground  are  used  for^^^Ji,oi 
the  return  circuit,  either  with  or  without  regular 
return  conductors,  the  trolley  mechanism  consists 
of  the  following  well-known  parts;  viz.,  the  trolly 
wheel,  the  trolley  pole,  the  trolley  base,  and  the  trol- 
ley rope.  These  parts  are  shown  attached  to  a  street- 
car in  Fig.  273,    The  trolley  pole  consists  generally 
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of  a  Steel  tube,  tapering  from  the  bottom  toward  the 
top.  This  pole  is  mounted  at  its  lower  end  on  a 
trolley  frame  or  base,  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  274.  Here  springs,  G,  are 
so  connected  between  the  base  and  the  pole  as  to 
exert  a  pull  against  the  trolley  pole,  by  means  of 
which  the  trolley  wheel  is  maintained  in  a  firm  pres- 
sure against  the  overhead  wire  or  conductor.  The 
pole  and  trolley  base  are  supported,  as  shown,  on  a 
vertical  axis,  V,  so  as  to  permit  a  revolution  about 
its  axis,  thus  allowing  the  trolley  wheel  to  turn  at 
curves  and  so  follow  the  trolley  wire,  as  well  as  to 


Shape  aad    i 


permit  the  entire  trolley  mechanism  to  be  reversed 
when  it  is  desired  to  change  the  direction  in  which 
the  car  is  to  be  moved. 

The  trolley  wheel  T  is  made  of  gun  metal,  or 
ottier  hard  wearing  metal,  and  is  so  supported  as  to- 
be  capable  of  freely  rotating  as  it  is  carried  for- 
*h«f.  ward  by  the  movement  of  the  car.  This  wheel,  as 
is  well  known,  is  caused  to  press  against  the  under 
surface  of  the  trolley  wire,  and  to  carry  off  current 
from  it  through  the  conducting  pole,  and  thence,  by 
conductors  in  the  body  of  the  car,  to  the  motors, 
lamps,  heaters,  etc.  The  trolley  wheel  is  deeply 
grooved,  both  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  greater 
contact   with  the  surface  of  the  trolley  wire  as  it 
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rolls  under  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  trolley  wheel  from  being  thrown  off  the  trolley 
wire  or  conductor.     It  is  found  in  practice  by  no 
means  an  easy  problem  to  ensure  the  continued  S?iTey*2 
contact  of  the  trolley  wheel  with  the  trolley  wire,  i^^iowcr 
the  wheel,  under  certain  circumstances,  being  fre-JSJ^n^^ 
quently  thrown  off  the  wire.     It  is  through  the'**'*' 
trolley  base,   by  means  of  the  flexible  contact  it 
ensures  between  the  trolley  wheel  and  the  trolley 
wire,  as  well  as  the  flexibility  ensured  to  the  over- 
head wire  or  conductor  by  the  means  employed  for 
its  support  over  the  street  or  roadway,  that  a  con- 
tinuous contact  is  ensured  between  the  wheel  andxroucy 
the  trolley  wire.     The  trolley  rope  r,  Fig.  273,  is  for  ^^^' 
the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  trolley  pole  from 
the  wire  when  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  direction 
of  the  car. 

In  most  cases  the  trolley  mechanism  is  designed 
so  as  to  permit  the  pole  to  automatically  adjust  it- 
self to  the  varying  height  of  the  trolley  wire  above 
the  top  of  the  car.  In  cases  where  very  powerful 
electric  currents  are  employed  for  driving  the  mo- Double 
tors,  as  is  the  case  with  many  electric  locomotives,  ^SS. 
as  well  as  in  some  other  instances,  a  double  trolley 
system  is  employed.  In  this  case  two  separate  con- 
ductors or  trolley  wires  are  placed  over  the  roadbed, 
and  two  separate  trolley  poles  and  wheels  employed. 
One  of  these  conductors  carries  the. current  to  one 
of  the  poles,  and  the  other  carries  it  back  to  the 
power-house,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  motors 
and  other  devices  on  the  locomotive  or  car. 

The  overhead  system  is  objectionable  in  some 
cases  by  reason  of  the  very  great  number  of  switches  miming 
that  exist  in  the  district  over  which  the  car  is  toiyieiL 
run;  or  the  district  is  one  in  which  legislation  has 
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forbidden  the  use  of  overhead  wires.  In  such  cases 
various  expedients  are  adopted  to  obtain  the  current 
by  other  meians.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  under- 
running  trolley.  Here  a  trolley  wire  or  conductor 
is  placed  in  a  conduit  beneath  the  centre  of  the  car 
track,  and  a  travelling  contact,  called  the  shoe,  some- 
what similar  to  the  trolley  wheel,  is  connected  with 
a  conductor  that  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  road- 
bed, and  carries  the  current  taken  off  from  the  un- 
derground conductor  by  the  shoe  to  the  motors  in 
the  car. 

In  some  cases  a  system,  called  the  third-rail  sys- 
tem, is  employed  for  the  collection  of  the  current  by 
The  third,  the  travelling  motor.  This  third  rail  is  placed  be- 
^llteml"^^  tween  the  regular  tracks,  and  a  cast-iron  contact  shoe 
is  employed  as  a  travelling  contact  to  take  the  cur- 
rent from  the  rail  as  it  is  carried  over  it  by  the 
movement  of  the  car.  Here  the  r^^ular  tracks  are 
generally  employed  as  the  return  circuit  Where  the 
third  rail  system  is  employed  in  plaoes  like  elevated 
railroad  tracks  or  on  private  grounds,  to  which  the 
public  have  no  access,  all  three  tracks  are  in  what 
is  called  a  "live"  condition,  that  is,  are  traversed  at 
all  times  by  electric  current.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, a  system  is  adopted  by  means  of  which  only 
that  part  of  the  track  which  lies  beneath  the  train 
is  automatically  rendered  active  by  the  passage  of 
m^Sic  the  train  over  it.  Such  a  system  is  called  the  electro- 
syst?m.  magnetic  system.  Here  the  motor  is  supplied  with 
current  by  a  number  of  cast-iron  contact-buttons, 
connected  through  electro-magnetic  switches  im- 
bedded in  the  car  track,  with  a  feeder-cable  laid  on 
one  side  of  the  track.  Only  those  contact-buttons 
which  lie  directly  beneath  the  locomotive  are  active ; 
the  rest  are  dead,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  receive  a  shock  from  contact  with  the  conductor. 
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The  trolley  wire  generally  employed  for  rail- 
roads using  500  volts  pressure  is  of  the  size  known 
as  No.  o,  of  the  American  wire  gauge.  This  wire  i^y Viif***" 
is  approximately  f^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
generally  made  of  hard  drawn  copper  wire,  so  that 
the  amount  of  sag,  being  small,  will  permit  compara- 
tively long  spans  to  be  employed  between  adjacent 
supports. 

In  order  to  decrease  the  amount  of  wire  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  trolley  conductors,  a  system  of 
feeders  is  necessary,  as  in  the  system  of  the  distribu- 1^^ 
tion  of  current  over  constant-potential  mains  for 
feeding  incandescent  lamps.  In  the  trolley  car  feeder 
system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  275,  separate  conductors^ 


tm 


Pig.  •75.~Pecder  System  for  Blectrk  Street  Can. 


Fj,  F2,  Fj,  F4,  are  connected  with  the  trolley  wire 
at  different  distances  from  the  power-house.  In 
such  a  case,  the  current  required  to  supply  the  car  j,.^^^.^ 
C,  at  some  distant  point  of  the  track,  is,  in  all  prob-  po'ots. 
ability,  furnished  mainly  by  the  feeder  GFj,  the  rest 
of  the  feeders  being  comparatively  idle  so  far  as  this 
car's  supply  of  current  is  concerned.  The  points 
Fi,  Fg,  Fg,  F4,  where  the  feeding  wires  are  con- 
nected with  the  trolley  wires,  are  called  the  feeding 
points.  In  rural  districts,  the  feeding  wires  are  gen- 
erally carried  on  overhead  poles,  and  within  the  city 
limits  in  underground  conductors.  Feeding  wires 
are  necessarilv  heavv  conductors,  so  that  their  loca- 
tion  overhead  is  very  unsightly  and  highly  objec- 
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Under- 
pround  vs. 
overhead 
feeders. 


Good 

roadbeds 
necessary. 


tionable.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  in  actual 
practice,  th^t,  in  climates  where  heavy  sleet  and 
wind  storms  occur,  although  the  expense  of  locat- 
ing feeder  wires  underground  is  greater  at  the  out- 
set, yet,  in  the  long  run,  when  the  expense  required 
to  repair  the  damages  done  by  a  single  sleet  or  wind 
storm  is  taken  in  consideration,  the  system  of  un- 
derground feeders  is  less  expensive. 

The  heavy  cars  now  generally  employed  in  elec- 
tric street  railways  require  very  substantial  road- 
beds, and  well-laid  tracks,  in  order  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  apparatus  by  jarring  and  jolting,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  annoyance  arising  from  the  frequent  throw- 
ing of  the  trolley  wheel  oflF  the  overhead  conductor. 


tion. 


In  the  best  construction,  heavy  steel  girder  rails 
are  employed  for  the  tracks.  These  are  either  laid 
Track  and  on  the  top  of  woodcu  slccpcrs,  to  which  they  are  at- 
Snrt!?c-  tached  by  spikes,  or  are  placed  on  longitudinal 
beams,  that  themselves  rest  on  sleepers.  The  road- 
bed is  covered  either  with  Belgian  blocks  or  with 
cement,  on  whose  surface  a  thin  layer  of  asphalt  is 
placed.  The  common  practice,  now,  however,  is 
always  to  place  Belgian  blocks  along  the  side  of  the 
rails,  so  as  to  permit  the  tracks  to  be  readily  reached 
without  tearing  up  the  greater  part  of  the  street 
covering. 

Since  the  rails  are  employed  for  the  return  cir- 
cuit, in  order  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  this  circuit 
at  the  breaks  existing  between  contiguous  rails,  some 
form  of  rail  bond  is  employed  to  bridge  over  this 
space.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  sufficient  elec- 
tric connection  could  be  obtained  by  joining  the 
ends  of  the  rails  by  small  copper  wires,  the  two 
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tracks  also  being  connected  by  such  wires.  Econ- 
omy of  operation,  however,  soon  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  this  system  of  bonding,  and  now  a  great  R^n 
variety  of  bonds  have  been  devised  for  the  more  *^'**'*°*' 
efficient  connection  of  the  ends  of  the  rails.  That 
shown  in  Fig.  276,  has  heavy  copper  wires  connect- 
ing the  contiguous  rails  in  the  manner  shown.  These 
bonds  are  formed  of  a  mimber  of  parallel  laid  copper 
wires  formed  into  loops  from  one^  continuous  strand. 
Pure  copper  terminals  which  are  fused  on  the  ends 
of  these  k)ops  are  then  forged  to  exact  size  required. 
The  flat  parallel  wires  give  great  flexibility  to  the 
joint,  allowing  for  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  rails  without  undue  strain  on  the  terminals. 


Fig.  aT^i— Form  of  Coli  Bond  and  Protected  Rail  Bond. 


So  important  is  the  thorough  electric  connection 
of  contiguous  street-car  rails  that  plans  have  been 
adopted  for  actually  welding  the  ends  of  the  rails  ^JSJiJ^ 
together,  thus  practically  ensuring  the  presence  of  a  °f  jjjjj^ 
single  continuous  conductor  for  the  return  circuit. 
In  such  cases  powerful  electric  currents  are  passed 
between  the  ends  of  the  rails  sufficient  to  raise  them 
to  a  welding  temperature,  and  pieces  of  iron,  called 
chucks,  which  are  employed  in  place  of  the  regular 
fish  plates  between  contiguous  rails,  are  at  the  same 
time  so  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  current  that 
they  become  welded  to  the  rail,  the  whole  forming 
one  continuous  metallic  piece.  Another  method, 
which  is  somewhat  similar,  and  which  ensures  a 
practically  continuous  ground  return,  consists  in  ob- 
taining a  solid  bond  between  the  ends  of  the  rails  by 
pouring  cast  metal,  or  a  metallic  alloy,  in  between 
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a  metal  piece,  suitably  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
ordinary  fish  plate. 

The  necessity  for  obtaining  a  good  electric  con- 
nection between  the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  thus  en- 
suring a  practically  continuous  ground  return  of  the 
corfoiicml'circuit,  not  only  arises  from  the  required  economy 
of  working,  which  demands  as  small  a  resistance  of 
the  return  circuit  as  possible,  but  is  also  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  tendency  to  destroy 
neighboring  gas  and  water  pipes  by  a  process  known 
as  electrolytic  corrosion.  The  amount  of  this  cor- 
rosion can  be  rendered  practically  insignificant  by 
ensuring  a  good  electric  ground  return,  and  this  a 
good  bonding  system  does. 


Company'B  Type. 


The  street-car  system  now  in  general  use  requires 
R^i„j     a  large  amount  of  electricity  to  drive  the  cars.     In 
geneiMDTL  other  words,  the  output  of  the  central  power  sta- 
tions, where  such  current  is  generated,  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  large.     This  current  is  produced  by 
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Specially  designed  and  constructed  dynamos  or  gen- 
erators, called  street  railway  generators.  In  all 
large  stations,  a  number  of  .  large  generators  are 
required.  A  street  railway  generator,  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Company's  type,  of  fairly  large  size,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2yy,  This  generator  is  of  the  direct- 
connected  type,  and  is  compound-wound,  being  over 
compounded,  so  that  the  potential  at  its  terminals 
increases  about  lo  per  cent  from  no  load  to  full 
load.  The  shunt  and  series  coils  are  separately 
wound,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  removed. 


Pig.  878.~Connecttons  of  Generators  to  Bus-bars  and   Feeders  at 

Central  Power-house. 


The  separate  generators  of  the  power-house  are 
connected  at  the  switchboard  to  two  main  conduc- 
tors, called  bus-bars.      This  is  seen  in  Fig.  278,  co°°<^^wn 

'  ®         '     '  of  ifcner- 

where,  for  purposes  of  simplicity,  only  the  bus-bars  "^^^^^^ 
and  the  connecting  switches  are  shown.     Here,  as^^^j^jjjj" 
will  be  seen,  three  generators  are  placed  in  multiple '*^'^^'*- 
between  the  bus-bars  B  B,  and  B'  B'.    As  the  load  on 
the  station  increases,  the  different  generators  can  be 
connected  to  the  bus-bars  by  means  of  the  switches 
shown  at  Si,  S2,  Sg.    The  bus-bar  BB  is  connected 
with  the  feeders  at  F,  white  the  bus-bar  B'B'  is 
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connected  with  the  track  and  the  ground-return  cir- 
cuit as  shown. 

As  is  well  known,  the  heating  and  lighting  cur- 
Biectric  rent  for  the  car  is  taken  from  the  trolley  wire.  The 
car  heaters,  electric  Car  hcatcrs  are  generally  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  riser  below  the  car  seat,  a  number  of  separate 
heaters  being  employed  on  each  side  of  the  car.  In 
order  to  ensure  a  proper  ventilation,  the  air  that 
passes  through  the  electric  heater  should  be  taken 
from  outside  the  car. 

The    incandescent    electric   lamps    employed   on 
street  cars  are  of  the  particular  railway  type  al- 
streetrau-  ready  described,  being  carefully  anchored  to  pre- 
dSLnt^"  vent  breakage  of  the  filaments  from  the  jarring  and 
iamp«!^      jolting  to  which  they  are  exposed.     As  the  electric 
pressure  on  the  trolley  wires  is  generally  in  the 
neighborhood  of  500  volts,  these  lamps  are  placed 
across  the  mains  in  series,  i.e,,  to  conductors  con- 
nected with  the  trolley  wire  and  the  track  respec- 
tively, the  number  of  such  series-connected  lamps 
depending  on  the  particular  voltage  employed  in 
the  lamp.     Switches,  placed  in  convenient  positions 
in  the  car,  enable  the  lamps  to  be  readily  turned 
on  or  off. 

There  is  generally  placed  on  every  street-car  a 
switch,  called  the  canopy  switch,  which  is  provided 
swkc^  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  current  to  be  shut 
off  from  the  car  in  case  of  accident.  In  some  car 
systems,  this  switch  is  replaced  by  an  automatic  elec- 
tro-magnetic circuit-breaker,  by  means  of  which, 
should  a  current  attempt  to  pass  through  the  motors 
stronger  than  they  are  capable  of  bearing,  an  elec- 
tro-magnet releases  the  switch  handle,  and  thus 
cuts  the  current  off  from  the  car,  in  which  case  the 
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conductor  or  motorman  is  able  to  at  once  turn  it  on 
again  by  resetting  the  switch.    This  switch  is  always  ^^^^ 
provided  with  a  magnetic  blow-out,  for  the  purpose  SSSJii-. 
of  preventing  the  maintenance  of  a  dangerous  arc. 

We  have  thus  briefly  treated  of  some  only  of  the 
conveniences  that  are  found  on  the  ordinary  elec- 
tric street  car.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to 
show  how  great  an  improvement  this  system  of 
transportation  is  over  any  of  the  old  methods  em-£ip^ 
ployed  for  carrying  passengers  from  one  part  of  a***  "^"^ 
city  to  another.  In  some  cars,  a  system  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic call  bell,  operated  by  push  buttons 
placed  in  convenient  positions  alongside  the  seats, 
has  been  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  motorman  or  conductor  to  the  de- 
sire of  a  passenger  to  have  the  car  stc^. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVES 

"On  many  of  the  large  steam  railroad  systems  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  certain  sections  which  present  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam 
as  a  motive  power.  These  conditions  are  the  result  of  in- 
creasing density  of  population,  and  mean  that  better  and 
cheaper  transportation  facilities  are  needed  by  the  public  than 
are  provided  by  the  steam  road."— N^o/^j  on  Electric  Traction 
under  Steam  Railway  Conditions:  Edward  C  Boynton 

TRICTLY  speaking,  an  electric  locomotive  is 
a  movable  electric  motor,,  or  locomotor,  and 
this  is  true  whether  such  motor  be  placed  on 
a  structure  resembling  the  ordinary  locomotive,  on 
a  street  car,  or  on  a  boat.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
SlSiotive  ever,  by  an  electric  locomotive  is  meant  a  structure 
tocomotors.  driven  by  electric  motors,  that  is  intended  for  draw- 
ing a  train  of  cars,  employed  for  the  transportation 
either  of  freight  or  passenger  cars.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  electric  locomotives  are  very  generally 
employed  on  short  lines  of  railroad  for  switching 
purposes  at  the  terminals  of  the  road.  They  are  also 
extensively  used  in  various  industrial  establishments, 
such  as  steel  plant*,  lumber  mills,  iron  furnaces,  and 
other  similar  localities,  for  general  hauling  purposes. 

Electric  locomotives  are  especially  serviceable  in 
Where  railroad  tunnels,  where  the  smoke  or  steam  escaping 
focomo-  from  a  steam  locomotive  would  render  the  confined 
es7e*ciauy  air  of  the  tuuncl  unfit  to  breathe,  and,  in  all  prob- 
^^  ability,  would  greatly  increase  the  mortality  in  case 
of  accidents  occurring  in  the  tunnel.     They  are  read- 
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ily  employed  in  districts  where  water  power  is  abun- 
dant, on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  electric 
power  can  be  distributed ;  for,  here,  a  single  generat- 
ing station  can  readily  be  employed  to  furnish  the 
current  necessary  to  drive  a  number  of  separate 
electric  locomotives. 

Generally  speaking,  an  electric  locomotive  capa- 
ble of  drawing  a  given  load  over  a  track,  can  be 
built  of  much  smaller  weight  than  can  a  steam  loco* 
motive,  which  must  carry  its  engines,  coal,  water  g,^ 
supply,  and  boilers.      A  marked  advantage  arising  jj^ 
from  the  employment  of  electric  locomotives  ties  in  ""^ 
the  fact  that  they  are  less  apt  to  cause  fires  in  sur- 
rounding property  than  steam  locomotives.     This  is 
of  considerable  value  in  the  case  of  such  locations  as 
lumber  mills,  plantations,  oil  refineries,  or  similar 
locations  where  fire  risks  are  great. 


In  Fig.  279,  is  shown  an  electric  locomotive,  con- 
structed by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  This  locomotive  is 
represented  as  drawing  the  Royal  Blue  express  train, 
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a  heavy,  first-class  passenger  train,  out  of  the  tunnel. 
This  particular  locomotive  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  is  equipped  with  4  gearless,  360 
looomotife.  horsc-powcr,  sextipolar  motors.  This  locomotive 
can  readily  haul  trains  weighing,  approximately, 
1,900  tons,  on  an  8  per  cent  grade.  Although  only 
designed  for  hauling,  yet  it  was  able,  on  one  occa- 
3ion,  to  attain,  without  any  load,  a  speed  of  60  miles 
an  hour. 


Fig.  280.— Locomotive  Built  by  the  Baldwin  LooomotiTe  Woria  and  Equipped 
by  the  Wcstinghouse  Blectric  Company  for  the  Tenncaaee  Copper  Company. 


comotive. 


The  possibility  of  placing  the  electric  driving 
motors  in  a  very  small  space  renders  it  easy  to  give 
to  the  electric  locomotive  a  compactness  that  would 

c<S?pacu    be  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

eiwtric^io-  This  compactness  renders  the  electric  locomotive 
especially  serviceable  for  hauling  cars  in  spaces 
where  the  height  is  limited,  as  in  the  tunnels  of 
mines.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  280,  in  the  case  of 
the  locomotive  employed  by  the  Tennessee  G>pper 
Company.  This  locomotive  is  employed  for  charg- 
ing furnaces  and  handling  slag  cars  on  a  dump. 


BLECmiG  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  heavy  haulage,  the  electric  locomotive  is  gen- 
erally equipped  with  powerful  air  brakes,  for  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  train  when  so  required.  The 
air  for  this  purpose  is  contained  in  a  metallic  cylin-* 
der  placed  underneath  the  car,  the  air  being  forced 
into  the  cylinder  by  the  action  of  an  electric  motor. 
The  brake  is  applied  to  the  tread  of  the  wheel  by 
means  of  the  well-known  form  of  pneumatic  brake 

As  in  the  case  of  the  electric  street  car,  the  motors 
of  the  electric  locomotive  are  controlled  either  by 
the  aid  of  a  series-parallel  controller  of  the  type  al- 
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ready  explained  in  connection  with  electric  street 
cars,  or  by  a  rheostatic  control,  through  the  aid 
of  which  the  motors,  permanently  in  parallel,  may^i^o^ 
be  connected  in  series  with  resistances.  These  re-^^ti=. 
sistances  are  gradually  cut  out  of  the  circuit  by  the 
movements  of  the  controller  handle.  Various  speeds 
are  obtained  by  varying  the  amount  of  resistance  left 
in  the  circuit  of  the  motors.  A  magnetic  blow-out 
is  employed  as  in  the  case  of  the  street-car  motors, 
to  prevent  the  maintenance  of  dangerous  arcs.  T^e 
resistances  generally  employed  in  connection  with 
locomotive  controllers  are  shown  in  Fig.  281.  Here 
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two  forms  are  represented.     That  at  the  top  of  the 

figure,  called  the  ironclad  cell,  consists  of  a  strip  of 

sheet  metal  wound  in  a  spiral  form  on  an  iron  core, 

5SSn*!L  the  successive  layers  being  insulated  by  a  sheet  of 

f^t^cSn-  niica.     A  number  of  these  cells  are  mounted  on  the 

trouers.      sccticMi  of  an  insulatcd  tube,  and  are  held  together 

by  nuts,  so  as  to  form  a  column,  as  shown  in  the 

figure.     The  other  form  of  resistance  is  called  the 

grid  diverter,  and  is  represented  at  the  bottom  of 

the  figure.      It  consists  of  a  number  of  cast-iron 

plates,  mounted  together  in  the  form  of  a  cell,  and 

separated  by  washers  of  mica,  thus  permitting  space 

for  the  ventilation  of  the  resistance. 


Fig.  282.— Automatic  Railway  Circuit-breaker. 

In  order  to  protect  the  motors  and  other  appara- 
tus on  the  car  from  the  effect  of  too  powerful  cur- 
rents, an  automatic  railway  circuit-breaker  is  em- 
ployed. Its  general  appearance  is  seen  in  Fig.  282, 
which  represents  a  soo-ampere  circuit-breaker. 
When  the  current  passing  through  the  coils  of  a 
ra?iwa^^^  magnet  placed  in  this  circuit-breaker  exceeds  a  cer- 
bj?akcr.  *^^"  predetermined  strength,  the  attraction  of  an 
armature  automatically  opens  the  circuit  of  the  car. 
At  the  same  time,  a  magnetic  blow-out  instantly  ex- 
tinguishes the  arc  that  tends  to  form  on  the  sudden 
breaking. of  the  circuit.  The  circuit  is  then  re-estab- 
lished by  the  motorman  moving  the  handle  shown 
in  the  figure. 


BLSOTBiO  LOaOMOJIVES 


In  dectric  loconrotives,  where  a  krge  current  is  Double 
employed,  a  double  trolley  is  generally  used,  suchj^'j.^''" 
as  is  shown  in  the  form  of  locomotive  represented  '""""o"" 


in  Fig.  283.  In  Fig.  284,  a  form  of  electric  freight 
locomotive,  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  type, 
is  shown.     This  locomotive  is  employed  on  the  Buf- 
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falo  &  Lockport  Railroad.  The  driving  power  is 
supplied  through  transmission  lines  from  Niagara 
Falls.      Two  165  horse-power,  geared  motors  are 
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mounted  on  each  of  the  trucks,  so  that  the  locomo- 
tive can  develop  660  horse-power.  A  series-parallel 
controller  is  placed  in  the  cab  for  the  control  of  the 
for  i!Sm!^*  speed,  and  for  starting  and  stopping.  Here,  as  in 
motive,  i-j^g  ^5^  q{  elcctric  locomotives  generally,  an  air 
whistle  is  employed,  the  air  for  this  purpose  being 
compressed  in  a  cylinder  by  means  of  an  electric 
motor.  The  locomotive  is  provided  with  two  elec- 
tric headlights. 

The  Central  Underground  Railway  Company,  of 
London,  is  now  installing  some  28  separate  electric 
locomotives  for  drawing  its  passenger  trains.     Ow- 
Bqi^ent  ^^gT  to  the  fact  that  the  underground  tunnel  is  only 
uJ^*^  1 1  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Owlj     locomotive  cabs  be  made  low,  so  that  they  can 
SrCSSoo.  readily  clear  the  top  of  the  tunnel.     The  plans  for 
these  locomotives,  which  are  now  under  construc- 
tion by  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  for  a  2- 
truck,  8-wheel  locomotive,  each  truck  being  provided 
with  two  200  horse-power,  gearless  motors,  direct 
connected  to  the  truck  axles,  so  that  each  axle  is  a 
driving  axle.     Consequently,  this  locomotive  is  ca^ 
pable  of  exerting  800  horse-power;  its  speed  equal 
^^TTmui  to  about  40  miles  an  hour.     It  is  interesting,  in  this 
connection,  to  note  that  this  particular  railway  is  of 
the  third-rail  t)rpe,  the  current  being  taken  from  a 
third  rail  by  means  of  contact  shoes  mounted  on 
each  side  of  the  loccwnotive. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV 


TELPHERAGE 


"Drawn  with  a  train  of  little  atomies." 

— Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I,  Scene  IV 

IT  is  asserted,  although  on  doubtful  authority, 
that  many  years  ago,  when  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  electricity  and  magnetism  were  not 
as  well  understood  by  the  general  public  as  they  are 
to-day»  an  Irishman,  desiring  to  send  a  pair  of  top 
boots  to  his  brother,  hung  them  up  on  a  tdegrajdi  ^i^ 
line,  and  was  both  disappointed,  and  had  his  f aith  ^^'^[^^. 
in  the  applicability  of  electricity  to  everyday  lifeJJi^JjJ^ 
considerably  shaken,  by  finding  that  they  were  still 
hanging  in  the  same  place  on  the  next  day.  Too 
much  ridicule,  however,  should  not  be  directed 
against  this  original  experimenter  in  the  electric 
art  of  tdpherage.  Had  he  lived  in  diese  later  days, 
his  method  for  transporting  articles  would  not  at 
all  have  been  an  impossibility;  for,  by  means  of  a 
comparatively  recent  invention,  articles  that  are 
practically  so  hung  on  conducting  lines  can  be  car- 
ried far  to  a  distance  from  the  place  from  which 
they  are  sent 

It  was  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  of  England,  who 
was  among  the  first  to  propose  this  curious  method 
of  electric  haulage,  and  coined  the  word  telpherage, 
now  generally  applied  to  it.  Although  the  system  Ftol^ 
of  telpherage  was  originally  limited  to  the  method  S^imd/ 
of  carrying  packages  on  an  overhead  wire,  it  is  now 
frequently  applied  as  wdl  to  some  kinds  of  surface. 
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and  even  of  underground,  traction.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, a  telpherage  system  consists  of  means  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  merchandise,  or  various  forms 
of  raw  material,  in  bulk,  in  carriages  suspended  from 
electric  conductors  that  are  generally  overhead. 
The  carriages  are  propelled  over  the  conductors  by 
JSS?**'  means  of  electric  motors  that  take  their  current  di- 
rectly from  the  conductor,  or  receive  it  from  over- 
head trolley  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  street 
railways.  The  telpher  track,  over  which  the  telpher 
car  moves,  is  made  either  of  cable,  of  solid  bars,  or 
in  th^  form  of  flat  girders.  In  the  case  of  cable 
tracks,  the  track  is  supported  every  hundred  feet  or 
so,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  such  suspension  is 
suspensioo  possible.  Where,  however,  the  line  extends  across 
Sm|c«!***  deep  ravines,  or  between  the  higher  stories  of  fac- 
tories, a  longer  span  is  sometimes  necessary.  The 
cable  track  is  hung  by  means  of  suspension  cables 
from  suitable  hangers,  the  number  of  hangers  de- 
pending on  the  distance  between  intermediate  sup- 
ports. 

As  a  rule,  telpher  lines  are  of  comparatively  lim- 
ited length.  Originally,  all  telpher  lines  consisted  of 
an  elevated  road,  formed  of  a  wire  cable,  on  which 
tara  electrically  propelled  cars  ran.  In  some  cases,  the 
5r.2.^  ^  cars  take  their  current  from  another  conductor  placed 
above  them.  In  most  cases,  the  advantages  of  a 
telpher  line  consist  in  the  readiness  with  which  such 
line  is  erected,  and,  consequently,  the  cheap  cost  at- 
tending its  erection.  For  example,  in  Fig.  285, 
is  shown  a  telpher  line  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  limestone  from  a  neighboring  quarry  to 
the  cement  works,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
hydraulic  cement.  Here  a  double  line  of  compara- 
tively cheap  and  simple  construction  is  erected  be- 
tween the  quarry  and  the  works.     As  the  buckets 
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are  filled  at  &e  quariy,  the  telph^,  with  its  bucket 
hanging  below  it,  is  passed  along  the  line,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.     Reaching  the  mill,  the  bucket  dumps 
its  load  and  passes  around  the  k>op,  returning  to^^'b? 
the  quarry  for  another  load.      In  the  meanwhile,  J,!!l^uid 
other  buckets,  with  their  telphers,  are  being  loaded  ^S.' 
and  sent  over  the  line.     WJfli  this  type  of  line,  prac- 
tically any  distance  can  be  passed  over,  though  gen- 
erally, as  already  stated,  such  lines  are  not  made  of 
very  great  lengths. 


Fig.  iBj.— Ttlpbeiaiie  employed  betwcco  Qv^irj  and  Cement  WorkL 


In  some  cases,  however,  the  telpher  line  takes  the 
form  of  a  simple  elevated  electric  railroad.     This  is 


1.  i«6.— Baggage  handled  by  Telpher  Lini 


tlie  case  in  the  following  method,  which  has  been 
devised  by  the  United  States  Telpher  Company  for 
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the  purpose  of  conveying  trunks  and  other  baggage 
from  a  baggage  car  to  the  baggage  rooms  at  the 
car  depot  Here,  as  shown  in  Fig.  286,  a  telpher 
car  moves  over  a  telpher  track  inimediately  over 
mSSSwOne  side  of  the  car  track,  so  that,  on  the  arrival 
toffSS?*  of  the  steam-car  train,  the  electric  motor  connected 


handli 


Hag.  ^ith  the  hoist  lowers  the  truck  immediately  at  the 
door  of  the  baggage  car.  This  arrangement  en- 
ables the  baggage  to  be  conveniently  transferred 
from  the  baggage  car  to  the  truck.  When  the 
truck  is  loaded  with  trunks,  the  electric  hoist  raises 
the  truck  to  the  necessary  height,  and  the  telpher 
car  then  carries  the  load  of  trunks  to  the  baggage 
room. 


Aihes  In  Fig.  287  is  shown  the  application  of  the  telpher 

by  telpher,  systcm  to  the  Carrying  of  ashes,  or  other  similar 


Fig.  987.— Ashes  and  other  Refuse  handled  by  Telpher  Line.  Note  that  here 
the  load  is  raised  by  means  of  an  electric  hoist,  conveyed  by  gravity  and 
returned  by  means  of  a  counterweight. 


refuse.     In  this  particular  case,  the  ashes  from  some 
73  boilers,  together  with  other  refuse,  are  handled 
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by  this  system,  which  is  capable  of  handling  1 50,ocx) 
lb.  of  ashes  every  ten  hours. 

Where  the  distance  to  be  passed  over  is  very 
small,  such  as  might  exist  where  material  is  to  be 
raised  from  a  pavement  or  platform  and  dumped 
into  a  shoot  near  the  top  of  a  storehouse,  the  move-  hc^ung 
ment  of  the  car  may  be  obtained  by  the  alternate  aiteraate 
action  of  gravity  and  of  a  counterweight  as  isJS^V 
shown  in  Fig.   288.     Here,  when  the  bucket  is  terweight^ 
filled  with  its  load,  it  is  raised  to  the  necessary 
height  by  means  of  an  electric  hoist.     Matters  are 
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Fig.  sM.— Alternate  Use  of  Gravity.  Counterweight,  and  Blectric  Hoistinflr 

in  Placing  Material  in  Storchonse. 


SO  arranged  that  the  weight  of  the  hoist,  bucket, 
and  load  is  greater  than  that  of  the  counterweight. 
Consequently,  on  releasing  the  rope,  the  bucket  de- 
scends to  the  building  where  it  is  automatically 
dumped  at  the  shoot  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  the 
counterweight,  which  is  now  heavier  than  the  hoist 
and  the  empty  bucket,  returns  the  bucket  to  its  first 
position,  where  it  is  lowered  and  again  filled  and 
hoisted.  The  speed  is  under  the  control  of  a  hand 
brake. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI 

TESLA  AND  THE   MULTIPHASE  MOTOR 

''Ferraris  and  Tesla,  in  1888^  discoyered,  independently,  tfie 
rotaiy  field  motor,  worked  by  multiphase  alternating  currentSw" 


Thecx- 


F  King  Solomon  at  his  early  day  could  truly  ex- 
claim, "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
how  much  truer  must  this  be  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  Twentieth   Century?     Although,   by   rea- 
son of  hard  work,  combined  witii  that  rare  gift 
known  as  genius,  one  man  may  sometimes  make 
such  an  advance  as  to  get  considerably  ahead  of  his 
Miienoe  of  Competitors,  yet  it  seldom  happens  that  he  can  make 
lomon.    ^  discovery  or  invention  so  absolutely  new  that  he 
can  fairly  claim  it  as  entirely  his  own.     This  is  espe- 
cially the  case,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  other 
parts  of  the  domain  of  electric  science. 

The  wonderful  invention  of  the  multiphase  electric 

motor  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.     In 

Themui-    this  invention,  as  in  nearly  all  great  inventions,  we 

ciecfhl      can  not  pick  out  a  single  individual  and  fairly  ascribe 

work^of     to  him  the  honor  of  having,  unaided  and  alone, 

?De? '  *°  placed  the  invention  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  ready 

to  be  put  into  the  every-day  service  of  man ;  for 

here,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  others  who 

can  properly  claim  a  fair  share  of  such  honors. 

Without  going  at  length  into  the  early  history  of 
the  multiphase  motor,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  there 
are  several  men  who  can  properly  claim  a  share  in 
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tkis  great  invention.     These  are  Bailey,  Ferraris, 
Bradley,  and  Tesla.     Of  these  early  inventors,  thePSSls, 
names  of  Ferraris  and  Tesla  stand  unquestionably SdT«la. 
ahead  of  the  others.    These  inventors,  independently 
of  each  other,  invented  the  multiphase  motor  at 
practically  the  same  time.     If  a  choice  is  to  be  made  the  front 
between  them,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  SSJ'i^ 
the  merit  for  the  most  important  work  should  be^*°^*°"* 
given  to  Tesla. 

Pioneer  work  in  this  field  was  carried  on  by  Wal- 
ter T.  Bailey.  As  early  as  June  28,  1879,  Bailey 
presented  to  the  Physical  Society  of  London  a  work- 
ing model  of  a  motor  that  he  described  in  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Mode  of  Producing  Arago's  Rotations." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Arago's  experiments 
a  copper  disk  had  a  motion  of  rotation  imparted  to 
it  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  rotated  above  the 
disk.  In  Bailey's  motor  the  copper  disk  was  rotated 
by  means  of  a  fixed  electro-magnet  containing  four 
poles,  the  magnetism  of  which  was  caused  to  shift  Baiiey'i 
successively.  Although  this  early  motor  contained  nmncr**^ 
the  germs  of  the  mvention  of  the  multiphase  motor  uphaae 
of  to-day,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  suitable 
for  actual  commercial  work,  unless,  indeed,  such 
work  were  limited  to  the  mere  driving  of  a  copper 
disk  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
current  that  passes  in  any  circuit.  In  other  words, 
while  the  Bailey  motor  might  have  served  as  a  form 
of  electric  meter  motor  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  electricity  that  passes  in  a  circuit,  it  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  being  as  applicable  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  heavy  machinery  as  are  the  multiphase 
motors  of  to-day. 

Professor  Galileo  Ferraris  constructed  an  electric  Gaiaeo 
motor  embodying  the  principles  of  the  multiphase 
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motor  as  early  as  1885.  He  published  an  account  of 
this  motor  in  1888,  and  exhibited  it  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

Charles  S.  Bradley  filed  an  application  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  for  a  multiphase  motor 
on  May  8,  1887.  In  this  specification,  he  described 
the  use  of  two  separate  alternating  electric  currents 
for  driving  the  motor  that  differed  in  phase  by  90**. 
B^!^'?'  He  does  not,  however,  make  any  reference  to  the 
SStoS.  presence  of  a  rotating  magnetic  field,  'which,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see,  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  a 
multiphase  motor.  He  subsequently  took  out  an- 
other United  States  patent,  dated  August  20,  1887, 
in  which  a  motor  is  described  as  operated  by  means 
of  three  alternating  currents,  differing  in  phase  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  three-phase  current. 

The  work  of  Tesla  in  the  field  of  multiphase  mo- 
tors was  unquestionably  more  complete  than  that  of 
risfa.  Ferraris,  and  was  sufficient  by  itself  to  produce  com- 
mercially  operative  multiphase  motors.  We  will, 
therefore,  describe  the  multiphase  motor  in  the  light 
of  Tesla's  inventions,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  the 
claims  of  others  to  a  part  of  the  honor  of  this  great 
invention! 

•   r 

Nikola  Tesla,  a  Serbian,  was  bom  in  1857,  at 
Smiljan,  Lika,  on  the  borders  of  Austria-Hungary, 
His  great  discovery  resulted  in  the  production  of 
a  particular  form  of  electric  motor,  now  generally 
known  as  the  multiphase  or  polyphase  electric  motor. 
In  this  electric  motor  neither  commutator  nor 
brushes  are  employed. 

Although  Tesla  was  ridiculed  by  those  to  whom, 
at  an  early  date,  he  made  known  his  belief  that 
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neither  brushes  nor  commutators  were  necessary 
to  operate  a  motor,  yet  he  continued  in  his  efforts 
to  accomplish  this  desired  end,  until,  after  many 
years  of  continuous  labor,  he  succeeded  in  produc- JS^TSe^ 
ing,  as  early  as  1887  *"d  1888,  multiphase  motors  ^SipSSld 
that  possessed  efficiencies  as  high  as  any  of  the"*****"* 
direct-current  motors  then  in  existence.     To-day, 
motors  practically  of  the  same  type,  are  extensively 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  system  of  multiphase  alternating  electric  cur- 
rents consists  of  two  or  more  conductors  that  are 
traversed  by  independent  alternating  currents,  that 
differ  from  one  another  by  a  definite  difference  of 
phase.  Of  the  great  number  of  possible  multiphase 
alternating  currents,  there  are  practically  only  two  IftcriSjjgJ 
that  are  generally  employed;  viz.,  the  diphase  and^|S[^ 
the  triphase  alternating  currents.  Diphase  alternat- 
ing electric  currents  consist  of  two  separate  alter- 
nating currents,  that  differ  from  one  another  in 
phase  by  54  of  2t  cycle  or  90° ;  while  triphase  alter- 
nating currents  consist  of  circuits  having  three 
alternating  currents,  differing  from  one  another  in 
phase  by  1-3  of  a  cycle  or  120°. 

Diphase  and  triphase  currents  possess  certain  ad- 
vantages as  regards  the  operation  of  motors,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connection  with  systems  for 
the  transmission  of  power  over  great  distances.  We 
will,  therefore,  examine  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Advan- 
diphase  and  triphase  alternating  electric  currents.  JJ^g^'j^n^i 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  diphase  current  circuits  JSS^ 
represented  in  Fig.  289,  in  which  there  are  two  sepa-  Sg^Hi 
rate  circuits  that  receive  simple  alternating  currents  »<*<»•• 
from  the  same  dynamo  at  A.    These  separate  alter- 
nating currents  are  exactly  alike,  save  that  the  cur- 
rent in  the  circuit  ahcd  differs  from  that  in  the 
circuit  efgh,  in  that  the  E.M.F.'s  that  produce  these 
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currents  differ  in  phase  by  54  of  a  cycle,  the  waves 
reaching  their  greatest  values  or  highest  crests  in 
one  circuit  at  the  moment  that  they  are  at  their 
smallest  values  or  their  lowest  crests  in  the  other 
circuit.  This  difference  in  phase  is  obtained  by 
so  placing  the  armature  coils  on  the  alternator  in 

A  B 

ate.       °         .1 

Fig.  289.— Diphitae  System  of  Current  with  Four  Conducton. 

which  they  are  produced,  in  such  a  position,  as  re- 
gards one  another,  that  this  difference  of  phase  must 
result 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  transmit 

Pvl^Sm*     diphase  currents  through  any  distance,  to  provide 

^iduaor^s  ^^^  ^our  Separate  circuits  shown  in  the  above  figure. 

A  common  return  conductor  may  be  employed  in 

place  of  the  conductors  cd  and  ef,  of  Fig.  289,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  290,  where  a  diphase,  three-wire  sys- 


Fig.  990. — Diphase  System  with  Three  Conductors. 

tem  is  represented.  In  this  case,  since  the  con- 
ductor cd  transmits  a  greater  current  strength  than 
either  ah  or  gh,  it  is  necessary  to  make  its  area  of 
cross-section  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  these 
conductors. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  triphase  system  of  alter- 
nating currents  consists  of  three  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct  alternating  currents  produced  from  a  single  xripha 
generator,  and  connected  with  three  separate  and^hSx 
distinct  circuits  ahcdy  efgh,  and  ikml,  Fig.  291,  dif- '°"*'"*^^°"* 
fering  from  one  another  by  1-3  of  a  cycle  or  120°. 
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Fig.  29i.->Triphase  System  with  Ttiree  Conductor!. 

Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diphase  circuits, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  six  distinct  conducting 

.  .  .    f  •  f.  Triphase 

Wires  to  transmit  triphase  currents  to  a  distance,  system 

,  .  with  three 

Since  each  wire  can  serve  as  a  common  return  con-  conductors 
ductor  for  the  other  two.     Consequently,  such  cir- 
cuit can  consist  of  three  conducting  wires  only,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  292. 


Fig.  393.— Triphase,  Three-wire  System. 


Let  us  now  examine  the  manner  ia  which  multi- 
phase alternating  currents  are  employed  for  the 
operation  of  motors.  We  will  take  the  simpler  case 
of  the  diphase  currents,  and  will  suppose  that  an 
iron  ring  ABCD,  Fig.  293,  is  wound  with  insulated 
wire,  and  supplied  first  with  two  separate,  direct 
currents,  applied  respectively  at  AB  and  CD.  There 
are  then  produced  two  magn^ic  poles,  that  will  re- 
main fixed  in  position  as  long  as  the  direct  currents 
continue  to  pass  through  the  magnetizing  coils.     If, 
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however,  two  separate  diphase  currents  be  supplied, 
one  at  AB,  and  the  other  at  CD,  then  there  would 
be  produced  magnetic  poles  tliat  would .  regularly 
revolve  around  the  ring,  and  would  tend  to  carry 
a  compass  needle  around  with  them. 


0  0  e  0  0  (^  e  ($)  0 


Pig.  t93.— How  a  rotating  Magnetic  Field  is  produced  by  a  Dipbaae> 

carrent  System. 


Consider,  for  example,  what  would  take  place  at 
the  moment  when  the  two  diphase  currents  were  in 
o/?«St**.°  ^^^  phases  indicated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure ; 
JTcltiJ^d   *-^-^    ^^   conductors    connected    with    the   current 
cJrrentT^  LMN,  being  connected  to  the  ring  at  A  and  B,  and 
those  connected  with  the  current  OPQR,  being  con- 
nected at  C  and  D.     At  this  moment  there  is  no  cur- 
rent passing  through  CD,  so  that  AB  only  acts  and 
tends  to  produce  the  north  and  south  poles  indicated 
in  the  figure.      Consequently,  a  magnetic  needle, 
placed  inside  the  ring,  would  tend  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  large  arrow  shown  inside  the  ring. 
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or  of  the  small  arrow  at  i,  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
figure.  At  exactly  ^  of  a  cycle  f  roni  this  position 
the  current  in  LMN  has  now  fallen  to  zero,  while 
the  current  of  OPQR  has  reached  its  greatest  value. 
Q)nsequently,  magnet  poles  will  be  produced  at  C 
and  D,  and  the  magnetic  needle  will  point  in  the 
direction  indicated  at  3,  at  the  middle  of  the  figure. 
At  the  end  of  }4  a  cycle,  or  at  180°,  the  current  in 
OPQR  has  again  reached  the  zero  value,  while  that 
in  LMN  has  again  reached  its  maximum,  but  this 
time  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  maximum  it  had 
at  the  start,  so  that  the  magnetic  needle  now  tends 
to  point  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  as  indicated  at  complete 
5,  at  the  middle  of  the  figure.  For  similar  reasons,  ^SJSS!*^ 
the  needle  would  point,  at  positions  7  and  9,  in  the  ^  ^^^^' 
directions  indicated.  In  the  intermediate  positions 
at  45°,  135°,  225°,  and  315°,  both  alternating  cur- 
rents are  acting,  but  at  different  phases,  so  that  the 
needle  will  tend  to  point  as  indicated  at  2,  4,  6,  and 
8,  at  the  middle  of  the  figure.  The  combined  re- 
sults of  these  various  actions  would,  therefore,  pro- 
duce on  the  magnetic  needle,  during  each  cycle,  an 
effect  that  would  cause  the  needle  to  be  carried 
around  continuously,  by  the  shifting  resultant  field,  as 
long  as  the  ring  was  supplied  with  diphase  currents. 
The  field  thus  produced  is  called  a  rotating  magnetic 
field,  there  being  produced  one  complete  rotation  for 
every  cycle  of  the  alternating  currents. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field 
that  multiphase  current  motors  are  operated.     The 
magnetic  needle,  placed  inside  the  iron  ring,  wound 
with  insulated  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  293,  consti- 
tutes, in  point  of  fact,  such  a  motor  in  miniature,    ^^^^ 
being  called  a  synchronous  multiphase  motor,  since  {jo^"»- 
its  armature  revolves  in  exact  synchronism  with  the  motore. 
phase  of  the  currents  that  are  driving  it     When, 


Induction 
motors. 
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instead  of  a  needle  or  something  that  corresponds  to 
a  needle,  a  cylinder  of  laminated  iron  is  employed, 
wound  with  conductors  just  like  the  conductors  on 
the  armature  of  a  dynamo,  except  that  they  are  short 
circuited,  such  an  armature  will  also  revolve  under 
the  influence  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  its  speed  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  synchronous  armature,  the  difference 
of  speed,  which  is  called  the  slip,  generally  amount- 
ing to  from  one  to  five  per  cent.  This  slip  means 
that  the  close-circuited  armature  conductors  possess 
a  motion  with  respect  to.  the  rotating  magnetic  field. 
G>nsequently,  since  such  conductors  cut  the  lines  of 
magnetic  flux,  they  will  have  electric  currents  in- 
duced in  them.  It  is  the  mutual  interaction  of  the 
magnetic  flux  of  the  rotating  field,  and  the  mag- 
netic flux  of  the  field  produced  by  these  currents, 
that  causes  the  armature  to  revolve.  A  motor  of 
this  character  is  called  a  multiphase  induction  motor. 


The  great  value  of  multiphase  induction  motors 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  since  no  current  is  directly  sup- 
fo?JJkfe    plied  to  the  moving  part,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
tioSmotora.  any  electric  connection  between  the  field  and  the 
armature,  except,  indeed,  for  purposes  of  starting 
and  regulation.     As  in  ordinary  alternating-current 
dynamos,  either  the  part  in  which  the  current  is  in- 
duced revolves,  or  is  stationary.      Therefore,  the 
terms   rotor  and   stator  are   respectively   applied, 
in  the  case  of  the  multiphase  induction  motors,  to 
Sator."**  the  parts  that  revolve  or  are  stationary,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  direct-current,  machinery,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Triphase  alternating  currents  produce  rotary 
magnetic  fields  in  a  similar  manner  to  diphase  cur- 
rents, and  are  able  to  produce  multiphase  motors 
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both  of  the  synchronous  and  of  the  induction  tjrpes, 
multiphase  synchronous  motors  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage over  ordinary  single-phase  motors,  in  that^SSn 
th^  are  capable  of  starting  from  a  state  of  rest. ^^"\ 
Multiphase  induction  motors,  moreover,  unlike  the""""" 
single-phase  motor,  possess  considerable  torque  at 
starting,  and,  therefore,  do  not  require  any  special 
device  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  synchronism. 

A  multiphase  induction  motor,  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company's  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  294.    This 


Fic.  194.— Uultipbasc  «  Polrpliue  InducUaii  Motor,  WatinKboiiM 
Compuijr-i  Type. 

size  of  motor  is  capable  of  producing  500  horse- 
power.    The  great  simplicity  of  such  a  machine  will  I^^i*^";^ 
be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure.     It  con-^^'. 
sists,  essentially,  of  but  two  elements;  viz.,  of  the'"»'«<^- 
primary  or  stator,  the  part  that  is  directly  mag- 
netized by  the  current  supplied  frcwn  the  triphase 
power  circuit,  and  the  secondary,  or  rotor,  in  which 
low  potential  currents  are  induced  by  the  action  of 
the  primary.     The  windings  of  the  primary  are  such 
that,  when  supplied  with  triphase  alternating  cur- 
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rents,  a  rotating  magnetic  field  is  produced. '  This 
rotating  field  acts  on  the  secondary  winding,  and  in- 
duces currents  therein,  and,  in  this  manner,  a  rota- 
tion is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  fields  of 
the  two  circuits. 


D  Uotor,  WatingliouK 


The  various  parts  of  a  multiphase  induction  mo- 

p^°^     tor,  of  the  type  just  described,  are  shown  in  Fig. 

Ind^ion    295.     Here  the  primary  element  consists  of  a  cast- 

"*"*'       iron  housing,  that  incloses  the  primary  and  forms 

the  frame  of  the  motor.     It  consists  of  a  hollow 
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cylinder,  built  up  of  laminated  rings  of  sheet  metal, 
slotted  on  the  inside,  as  shown,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  conductors.  These  rings  are  rigidly 
supported  by  the  cast-iron  housing.  Where  the 
motors  are  of  large  size,  the  rings  are  not  continu- 
ous, but  are  made  up  of  segments.  The  conductors 
of  the  primary  are  generally  machine-wound  coils 
of  wire,  that  are  thoroughly  insulated  before  being 
placed  in  the  slots  of  the  primary  iron  core.  In 
some  of  the  larger  sizes  of  motors,  instead  of  wire 
coils,  a  copper  strip,  bent  in  the  proper  form,  is  em- 
ployed inside  the  coils.  In  some  large  motors, 
wound  for  low  voltages,  and,  therefore,  in  which  a 
large  current-carrying  capacity  is  necess?iry,  the 
windings  consist  of  copper  bars  placed  in  each  slot, 
the  necessary  connection  between  the  bars  being 
made  by  short  lengths  of  copper  strap.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  completely  wound  primary  is  seen 
in  the  centre  of  the  figure. 

The  secondary  core  is  built  up  of  laminated  disks 
of  steel,  suitably  mounted  on  a  spider.      It  carries 
the  rectangular  copper  bars,  employed  for  the  wind- core  of  mui- 
ing,  in  partially  closed  slots  on  its  periphery.     The  USuction 
complete  motor  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  fig-"° 
ure.     These  motors  are  designed  either  for  two- 
phase,  or  three-phase  circuits,  and  for  7,200,  3,600, 
or  3,000  alternations  per  minute.      The  standard 
voltages  are  200  or  400  volts  up  to  sizes  of  200 
horse-power,    and   400   volts   for   larger   sizes   of 
motors. 

In  multiphase  induction  motors,  the  variation  in 
speed  between  no  load  and  full  load  is  small.     TheSomcpe- 

,  cuUanties 

motor  IS  capable  of  being  overloaded  for  a  shorto'jjj"^ 
time  without  sensible  damage,  since  it  contains  noind"«t*<» 
commutator  to  be  mjured  by  sparking,  and  no  mov- 

VoL  1I.-23 
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ing  part  to  be  burned  by  arcs.  The  only  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  injured  is  by  the  overloading  of  the 
coils,  and  these  are  readily  made  of  such  current- 
carrying  capacity  that  they  can,  as  already  stated, 
safely  carry  osnsiderable  overloads,  if  not  continued 
for  too  long  a  time. 

Auto-  A  multiphase  motor  of  small  size  can  be  started 

StuiJbSe  by  directly  connecting  its  terminals  with  the  driv- 
HSJ?."""    ing  current     When  of  large  siz^  it  is  necessary  to 
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Start  it  at  some  smaller  voltage,  the  full  E.M.F.  only 
being  applied  when  the  motors  have  nearly  attained 
their  full  running  speed.  The  low  E.M.F.  required 
for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  a  small  machine 
called  an  auto-starter.  This  consists,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  296,  of  a  double-throw  switch,  placed  on  tiw 
top  of  an  iron  box,  in  which  are  two  transformers. 
When  the  switch  is  thrown  in  one  position,  the  two 
transformers  are  placed  across  the  circuit,  and  fur- 
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nish  the  low  E.M.F.  required  for  starting.  As 
soon,  however,  as  sufficient  speed  has  been  attained, 
the  switch  is  thrown  in  the  opposite  direction,  there- 
by cutting  out  the  transformers,  and  connecting  the 
motor  directly  with  the  driving  circuit. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  starting  device  for  a 
multiphase  motor  be  placed  near  the  motDr.  On  the  Mwon 
contrary,  it  may  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  it.  TiM 
This  is  especially  advantageous  in  such  cases  as 
woollen  mills,  flour  mills,  or  other  places  where  com- 
bustible materials  exist,  and  where,  consequently, 
a  danger  might  arise  from  fires  caused  by  possible 
sparking  at  the  contacts  of  the  switches. 


Fic  •97.— loductioi 

The  multiphase  induction  motor  is  sometimes 
provided  with  a  starting  resistance,  placed  inside 
the  motor's  secondary  or  armature.  Such  a  motor, 
of  the  General  Electric  Company's  type,  capable  of 
furnishing  40  horse-power,  is  shown  in  Fig,  297. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  direct-current  motors,  multi- 
phase motors  can  be  placed  either  on  the  floor,  on 
the  wall,  or  oa  the  ceiling.  Indeed,  this  is  especially 
true  of  induction  motors,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  have  neither  commutator  nor  brushes,  and, 
consequently,  require  but  little  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

SOME    APPLICATIONS    OF    THE    ELECTRIC    TRANSMIS- 
SION OF  POWER 

"The  economical  radius  of  direct-current  supply  from  a  cen- 
tral station  is  so  limited  that  even  in  a  strictly  direct-current 
system,  if  it  covers  considerable  area,  recent  engineering  pre- 
scribes a  large  alternating-current  generating  plant  fumishingr 
power  to  rotary  converter  sub-stations,  and  from  these  the 
direct  current  is  distributed.  This  is  witnessed  in  recent  in- 
stallations in  Greater  New  York." — Alternating  Current  in 
General  Distribution: — Charles  F.  Scott 

GENERALLY  speaking,  the  electric  transmis- 
sion of  power  is  based  on  the  fact  that, 
when  electricity  is  sent  through  a  dynamo 
or  generator,  it  causes  it  to  be  driven  as  a  motor, 
so  that  it  becomes  a  source  of  mechanical  power. 
th"ei€c-  This  is  true  of  all  types  of  generators,  whether  di- 
miMiSf^rf  rect,  single-phase,  or  multiphase.  If,  therefore,  a 
generator  of  any  type  be  located  at  a  distant  source 
of  power,  such,  for  example,  as  a  water-fall  or  a 
steam-engine,  the  mechanical  energy  required  to 
drive  this  dynamo  at  this  point  can  be  transformed 
into  electric  energy,  and  this  electric  energy  can 
be  transmitted  over  a  line  wire  or  conductor,  and 
be  reconverted  into  mechanical  energy  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  line,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through 
a  second  generator  of  the  same  type  as  that  at  the 
generating  end  of  the  line. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  distance  over  which  such 
transmission  is  possible  is  limited  only  by  the  size 
of  the  conductor  that  connects  the  two  stations. 


power. 
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Given  a  wire  of  sufficient  conducting  power,  prac- 
tically any  distance  can  be  overcome.     In  point  of 
fact,  large  amounts  of  energy  are  being  transmitted 
every  day  in  California  over  a  distance  that  is  in  the  ^Sie^  °' 
neighborhood  of  250  miles.     While  either  direct  org^?^^' 
alternating  currents  can  be  employed  for  such  trans-  2?SI?duct- 
mission,  yet  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  bI-^J^S! 
ternating  currents,  especially  those  in  regard  to  the 
ease  with  which  their  pressure  can  be  increased  or 
decreased,  and  their  applicability  to  the  driving  of 
motors,  have  caused  nearly  all  transmission  lines  to 
be  those  in  which  multiphase  electric  currents  are 
employed. 

The  following  example  of  the  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  copper,  that  is  possible  even  in  the  case  of 
but  a  fairly  high  pressure  on  the  transmission  line,  m^^  in 
will  make  it  clear  why  alternating  currents  at  highJ^J^^oi 
pressures  have  practically  entirely  replaced  direct ii^uiw 
currents  at  low  pressures  for  the  electric  transmission  p^^Sue. 
of   energy.      Triphase   generators   can   be   readily 
wound  directly  to  produce  fairly  high  pressures. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  triphase  currents  are 
employed  on  a  transmission  line  at  a  pressure  of 
6,600  volts.     Under  these  circumstances,  a  given 
amount  of  energy  can  be  transmitted  over  a  given 
distance  with  the  use  of  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  copper  that  would  be  required  in  order  to  trans- 
mit the  same  amount  of  energy  over  the  same  dis- 
tance by  the  use  of  a  direct  current  at  a  pressure  of 
550  volts. 

Many  different  systems  of  multiphase  transmis- 
sion have  been  installed  in  actual,  every-day  use.  vaSuret 
Both  diphase  and  triphase  alternating  currents  aretransmi*^ 
employed,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  tendency  is**^" 
to  employ  triphase  currents,  from  the  fact  that  the 
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quantity  of  copper  required  to  transmit  a  given 
amount  of  electric  energy  over  a  given  distance  is 
much  less  than  that  required  in  the  diphase  system. 
Moreover,  the  triphase  system  is  less  complex  than 
the  diphase. 

A  variety  of  triphase  transmission  circuits  are  in 
use.  In  some  cases,  the  generator  delivers  triphase 
currents  direct  to  the  transmission  line  at  compara- 
wreulS.  tively  low  pressures.  The  E.M.F.'s  at  the  genera- 
mission.  ^Qj.  tei-nrjjnals  are  sufficiently  above  those  required 
by  apparatus  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  during  transmission.  Of  course,  in 
such  cases,  the  distance  of  transmission  is  not  very 
great,  so  that  it  is  possible,  economically,  to  employ 
low  pressures  over  the  transmission  lines. 

Where  the  length  of  the  line  is  greater,  the  gen- 

ro«*tSS^  erators  produce  triphase  currents  at  very  high  pres- 

wiS^rtcp.   sures,  and  deliver  such  currents  to  the  transmission 

formersr*"  lines.     At  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  step-down 

transformers  are  employed  to  lower  the  pressure  to 

that  required  for  the  motors,  lamps,  etc.     This  is 

practically  the  system  employed  in  all  long-distance 

transmissions. 

In  some  cases,  the  generators  are  wound  for  pro- 
ducing currents  at  low  E.M.F.'s,  and  step-up  trans- 
sur^  irt^  formers  are  employed  to  raise  the  pressure  to  that 

mission  ^        .      »  •«.  ••  a*^« 

with  trans-  required  for  economical  transmission.     As  in  the 
each  end     prcvious  case,  stcp-down  transformers  must  be  em- 
ployed at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  to  lower  the 
pressure  for  the  lamps,  motors,  etc. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  examples  of  the  three 
different  systems  of  electric  transmission  above  re- 
ferred to.     The  low-pressure  system  is  suitable  for 
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factories  and  other  similar  plants,  where  the  dis- 
tance of  transmission  is  not  great.  Such  a  system 
is  represented  in  Fig.  298,  where  a  triphase  induc- 
tion motor  is  shown  near  the  generator,  provided  J^rc'SISt 
with  a  pulley,  and  intended  for  the  bdt  driving  of  ^i^ 
some  piece  of  machinery.  An  alternating-current 
arc  lamp  is  shown  connected  to  two  of  the  phases. 
At  the  end  of  the  circuit  a  small  triphase  induction 
motor  has  its  shaft  directly  connected  to  the  shaft 


Fig.  998.— Low-pressure  Transminioii  System.  Here  A  is  the  generator,  B 
a  triphase  induction  motor,  C  an  arc  lamp,  D  incandescent  lamps ;  at  B  is  a 
triphase  inductor-  directly  connected  to  a  continuous-current  motor,  operating 
a  plating  bath. 

of  a  continuous-current  dynamo,  which  produces  the 
continuous  current  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
plating  bath,  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  dotted 
line  in  this  figure  is  intended  to  indicate  the  con- 
nection of  incandescent  lamps  to  the  circuits  of  -a 
diphase  transmission  circuit  of  the  four-wire  type. 

In  Fig.  299,  a  multiphase  transmission  plant  is 
represented,  in  which  a  triphase  generator  is  wound 


Pig.  099.— High-pressnre  Transmission  System  with  step-down  txansfom- 
ers.  A,  triphase  generator ;  B»  large  motor;  C,  step-down  transformer ;  D, 
small  motor  and  incandescent  lamps ;  B,  constant-current  transformer ;  F,  step- 
down  tx«nsfoniier,  motor,  and  lamps. 

• 

to  produce  a  pressure  of  say  2,300  volts.  This  pres-  High-pres. 
sure  is  suitable  for  direct  use  on  large  motors.  In-  SbSioT*"" 
candescent  lamps  and  smaller  motors,  however,  must  «y"®"*- 
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have  their  pressure  lowered  by  the  use  of  suitable 
step-down  transformers.  At  the  centre  of  this  fig- 
ure is  shown  the  use  of  a  constant-current  trans- 
former, in  connection  with  four  arc  lamps  connected 
in  series,  as  shown.  This  is  the  system  we  have  al- 
ready described.  In  this  case,  two  of  the  phases  of 
the  transmission  line  are  connected  to  the  primary 
windings  of  the  transformer,  and  with  the  arc  lamps 
in  series,  as  shown. 

Where  the  distance  of  transmission  is  great,  gen- 
erators of  a  large  size  are  wound  for  furnishing 
pressures  as  high  as  13,000  volts.  This  system  is 
the  one  that  is  employed  by  nearly  all  lighting  and 
power  stations  to-da>. 


l^iG.  330.— Very  High-pressure  Transmission  Line,  wiih  Transformers  at 
each  end  of  the  Line.  A,  triphase  generator ;  B,  step-up  transformer ;  C,  sub- 
station with  step-down  transformers;  D,  induction  motor;  D',  Induction 
motor  for  pressures  lower  than  D ;  B,  incandescent  lamps ;  F,  substation 
with  step-down  transformers  feeding  rotary  converter,  which  supplies  street- 
car system. 


Where  the  distances  are  so  great  that  13,000  volts 
are  not  sufficient,  then  the  remaining  system  de- 
scribed is  employed.     Here  the  dynamo  is  wound 
riSf^sVim  for  any  convenient  electric  pressure,  and  the  pres- 
f^mi?Sr  sure  is  increased,  by  means  of  step-up  transformers, 
S?iiSc?**'  to  any  higher  pressure  required,  say  20,000,  50,000, 
or  60,000,  volts.  In  such  a  system,  step-down  trans- 
formers are  employed  at  the  place  whefre  the  trans- 
mitted currents  are  utilised.     A  system  of  this  char- 
acter is  shown  in  Fig.  300.     Here  the  generator 
produces  any  convenient  difference  of  potential  at 
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its  terminals,  and  this  pressure  is  greatly  increased 
by  means  of  step-up  transformers,  shown  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  one  transformer  being  con- 
nected to  each  phase  The  advantage  of  such  a 
transmission  line  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
sub-stations  can  be  supplied  with  current  at  various 
points  along  the  line.  In  the  case  shown  in  the 
figure,  two  only  of  such  sub-stations  are  repre- 
sented, one  intermediate  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  line,  and  the  other  at  the  far  end  of  the  line.  At 
the  sub-station  that  is  nearer  the  dynamo,  three 
step-down  transformers  are  employed  to  lower  the 
pressure  for  the  triphase  motor  shown  connected  to 
the  transformer  terminals.  Here,  too,  a  second  set 
of  step-down  transformers  are  employed  for  still 
further  lowering  the  pressure  for  the  incandescent 
lamps  and  most  of  the  motors. 

In  the  ^ub-station  shown  at  the  far  end  of  the  line, 
there  is  seen  an  application  that  is  now  coming  into  Roury 
general  use.  Here  a  set  of  three  step-down  trans- ^°°^*'**'' 
formers  are  connected,  one  to  each  phase,  so  as  to 
lower  the  pressure  for  use  in  an  apparatus  called  a 
rotary  converter,  that  is  employed  to  change  the  al- 
ternating currents  to  the  direct  currents  required  for 
use  in  street-car  propulsion. 

In  an  extended  street-car  district,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  number  of  central  power  stations  distributed 
throughout  the  district  at  distances  apart  depend- High-pres- 
ing  on  its  different  densities  of  population,  it  is  far  m^io?"*^ 
more  economical  to  have  a  single  central  power-sta-cSuncs." 
tion  at  which  alternating  currents  of  high  pressure 
are    generated.      These    high-pressure    alternating 
currents,  which  are  generally  triphase  in  character, 
are  then  transmitted  over  a  well-insulated  line  to 
various  sub-stations,  where  the  high  pressures  are 
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first  reduced  by  passing  the  currents  through  step- 
down  transformers,  and  are  then  converted  into  di- 
rect currents,  at  pressures  of  from  550  to  600  volts, 
by  the  use  of  rotary  converters. 

The  advantages  attending  this  use  of  a  central 
power  station,  connected  at  suitable  distances  along 
the  transmission  line  with  sub-stations,  are  many. 
In  the  old  plan  of  erecting  central  staticms  where 
ugSo'f      direct  currents  were  generated  at  pressures  which 
sircmS-  permitted  such  currents  to  be  passed  directly  to  the 
SreJuSar*  trolley  wires  or  conductors,  the  position  of  such  sta- 
systcm.      tjQns  was  ncccssarily  determined  by  the  amount  of 
current  that  such  station  was  expected  to  produce, 
the  distance  at  which  it  could  economically  supply 
outlying  districts  being  limited  by  the  amount  of 
copper  required  in  the  feeders  and  conductors,  as 
elsewhere  indicated  in  similar  cases  of  direct  current 
supplied  through  constant-potential  mains.     A  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  existed  in  such  systems  of  locat- 
ing the  central  station  at  a  point  approximately  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  to  be  supplied,  and  this 
often  necessitated  the  erection  of  such  station  in  a 
Mainpow.  district  where  land  was  dear  and  where  an  extra 
SnbcSt-  handling  of  the  coal  required  for  the  power  was 
where  ta^'  nccessary.     In  a  system  of  high-pressure  alternating 
currents,  however,  this  central  location  of  the  power 
plant  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  consequence,"  so  that 
the  plant  can  be  located  in  a  district  where  land 
is  comparatively  cheap,  and  where  the  power  can 
be  produced  under  far  more  economical  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  any  central  station,  a 

ccwipiex    considerable  space  is  occupied  by  the  boilers,  steam- 

shrc  nature  engines,  and  other  appliances  necessary  for  the  pra- 

ing  siatioo.  duction  of  the  current.     Moreover,  at  such  stations, 

a  variety  of  electric  appliances  is  also  necessary. 
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All  these  things  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  attendants  required  for  the  operation  of  a  central 
station  is  great,  thus  necessitating  a  big  pay  roll.  chSicter 
Now,  where  a  single,  large,  main  power-station  iSg^troM. 
erected,  these  expenses  can  be  considerably  reduced, 
since  at  each  of  the  sub-stations  the  apparatus  in- 
stalled requires  comparatively  little  attendance,  one 
man,  as  a  rule,  being  able  to  take  care  of  the  several 
rotary  converters  employed,  and  even  then  to  have 
some  spare  time  for  other  work.  Besides  all  this, 
the  operation  of  such  a  sub-station  is  unattended  by 
noise  or  danger,  and  is  less  objectionable  when  lo- 
cated even  in  high-class  resident  neighborhoods. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  a  number 
of  small  sub-stations  are  better  suited  for  street  rail- 
way systems  than  a  few  large,  independent  central  unftom^It 
power  stations,  employing  direct  current.  Great  *"*^*'*^^°°" 
variations  or  fluctuations  in  the  total  load  of  such 
a  central  station,  that,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  are  apt  to  occur  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
are  far  less  apt  to  occur  in  the  more  limited  areas 
that  are  assigned  to  a  number  of  smaller  sub-sta- 
tions. Consequently,  these  stations  can  be  of  a 
smaller  capacity  as  regards  their  total  output  than 
would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  direct-current 
central  station,  since  a  single  extra  or  reserve  ro- 
tary converter  could  carry  the  extra  load  called  for 
by  ball  games,  parades,  fairs,  excursions,  and  other 
causes  that  require  an  increased  load  for  but  a  lim- 
ited time. 

The  circuits  and  apparatus  of  an  electric  street- 
car system,  where  triphase  generators  are  employed  pha^dia- 
at  the  central  power  station,  with  step-down  irans- svsu m"for 
formers  and  rotary  converters  at  the  sub-station,  isstrwtws. 
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shown  in  Fig.  301.  Here  we  find  a  central,  or,  as 
it  is  now  more  proper  to  call  it,  a  main,  power  sta- 
tion, with  the  triphase  alternating  current  genera- 
tors wound  so  as  to  produce  the  high  E.M.F.  neces- 
fidd°tH-"^  sary  for  direct  connection  to  the  transmission  cir- 
craufr5^""  cuits.  Such  pressures  will  vary  from  6,500  to  15,000 
volts,  according  to  the  character  of  the  district  to  be 
supplied  by  the  triphase  currents.  In  such  cases, 
any  type  of  triphase  generator  may  be  employed. 
The  form  shown  in  this  figure  is  that  of  the  revolv- 
ing field  type  of  triphase  generator,  since  this  form 
more  readily  permits  the  production  of  the  high- 
pressure  currents  that  are  required  for  this  char- 
acter of  transmission. 

An  examination  of  the  above  figure  will  show 
that  the  triphase  currents  produced  by  the  revolv- 
ing field  generators  pass  directly  to  a  switchboard. 
Such  boards  consist  of  two  distinct  parts;  viz.,  the 
part  which  is  connected  to  the  oil  circuit  breakers, 
which  act  as  switches,  and  which,  are  placed  in 
Switch-  separate  brick  compartments,  and  the  operating 
triphas*  panels,  which  only  are,  in  general,  accessible  to 
fuufcS!"*^  the  attendant  at  the  sub-station.  These  operating 
panels  are  connected  with  the  ground  and  feeder 
wires  after  the  pressure  has  been  reduced,  by  the 
step-down  transformer  and  the  rotary  converter,  to 
the  five  hundred  odd  volts  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cars  in  those  portions  of  the  district 
that  are  supplied  by  this  sub-station.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  system  represented  in  this  figure 
is  a  system  of  street  railways  employing  a  third  rail, 
so  that  the  direct-current  circuits,  after  leaving  the 
rotary  converter,  are  connected  with  the  third  rail 
and  the  feeder  cable  in  the  manner  represented. 

At  each  sub-station,  only  two  of  which  are  shown 
in  addition  to  the  station  connected  directly  with 
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the  main  station,  the  same  arrangement  of  apparatus, 
as  regards  the  high-pressure  currents,  taken  from 
the  triphase  transmission  lines,  is  employed,  the  oil 
SSS^i-  switches  and  step-down  transformers  being  placed 
Mb!Jtation»  separate  and  apart  from  the  working  panels  of  the 
switchboard.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that 
each  sub-station  consists  practically  of  a  separate 
brick  inclosure  containing  the  oil  switches,  and  con- 
nected with  the  step-down  transformers,  and  the 
room  containing  the  rotary  converters  that  take 
the  current  from  the  step-down  transformers  and 
transmit  it  to  the  working  line  through  a  working 
panel  of  the  direct-current  switchboard. 

We  will  now  consider  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  rotary  converter,  by  means  of  which  the 
triphase  electric  currents  are  changed  to  direct  cur- 
rents of  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  volts, 
after  their  pressure  has  been  sufficiently  lowered  by 
the  use  of  step-down  transformers.  A  rotary  con- 
S)a?e?tcr.  vcrtcr  consists  practically  of  a  motor  and  a  dynamo 
combined,  the  motor  being  driven  by  suitable  elec-» 
trie  currents  taken  from  one  circuit,  which  may  be 
called  the  primary  circuit,  and  the  dynamo  deliv- 
ering current  into  another  circuit,  which  may  be 
called  the  secondary  circuit.  The  motor  may  be 
driven  either  by  means  of  direct  or  alternating  cur- 
rents, so  that  the  dynamo  may  deliver  eitlier  direct 
or  alternating  currents,  either  at  the  same  pressures 
or  at  different  pressures.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  total  amount  of  electric  energy;  i.e,,  the  watts, 
or  the  product  of  the  volts  by  the  amperes,  will  be 
somewhat  less  in  the  secondary  circuit  than  in  the 
primary  circuit,  owing  to  necessary  frictional  and 
other  losses  that  occur  during  the  conversion.  Ap- 
paratus of  this  general  character  may  take  a  variety 
of  forms. 
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The  motor  and  the  dynamo  may  be  mechanically 
connected  together  on  the  same  shaft.     An  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  uniformity  formerly  existed  as  r^ards 
the  names  given  to  this  piece  of  apparatus,  which  on  si™ndf 
has  been  variously  called  a  dynamotor,  a  motor  dy-  So^MmM" 
namo,  a  motor  transformer,  a  rotary  transformer,  a  '«"""" 
motor  converter,  and  a  rotary  converter.     In  order 
to  bring  about  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  names  for 
apparatus  of  this  character  the  Committee  on  Stand- 


Fic  ju.— Hotor-gencruor,  General  Electric  Compaof'*  Type. 

ardization,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  have  pressed  names  for  this  type  of 
apparatus  that  are  now  generally  adopted  by  elec- 
trical writers.  In  accordance  with  this  sugges- 
tion, the  apparatus  consisting  of  a  motor  and  a 
generator,  mechanically  connected  together,  is  called 
a  motor-generator.  A  motor-generator,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  302,  m»;?^ 
Here  the  alternating  part  of  the  apparatus  is  seen 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  and  the  direct- 
current  part  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Sometimes  the  transforming  device  consists  of 
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both  motor  and  d3manio,  placed  in  one  magnetic 
field,  either  with  two  separate  armatures,  or  with 
a  single  armature  on  which  are  two  separate  wind- 
ings. Such  a  machine  is  now  called  a  dynamotor. 
As  these  machines  are  generally  operated,  the  direct 
Dynamotor  current  required  is  obtained  by  employing  alternat- 
ing currents  to  drive  the  motor  side  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  taking  the  direct  current  from  the  direct- 
current  generator.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
reverse  of  this  operation  would  be  possible. 

Another  form  of  transforming  device  consists  of 
a  machine  in  which  the  same  armature  windings 
play  the  part  of  both  motor  and  dynamo.     Such  a 


Fig.  303.— Action  of  Rotary  Converter. 


Rotary 
converter. 


machine  is  now  generally  called  a  rotary  converter. 
The  action,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  required  results  from  a  single  armature 
winding  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  303, 
where  a  ring  core  is  wound  with  the  usual  ring  wind- 
ing. Two  collecting  brushes,  A  and  B,  are  con- 
nected to  portions  of  the  winding  directly  opposite 
each  other.  When  this  ring  armature  is  plated  in 
the  bipolar  fields  N,  S,  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
supplied  with  direct  current  in  the  usual  way,  by 
brushes  placed  at  -|-  and  — ,  the  armature  will  re- 
volve as  a  motor,  and  alternating  currents  can  be 
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taken  from  the  collecting  rings  A  and  B.     In  the 
same  manner,   if  alternating  currents  are  fed  to 
the  armature  through  the  collecting  rings  A  and  B, 
this  armature  will  also  revolve  as  a  motor,  and  a 
direct  current  can  be  taken  from  the  brushes  at  + 
and  — .     As  the  apparatus  is  arranged  in  the  figure,  SSJSi?^ 
Uniphase  alternating  currents  will  be  supplied  fromf^^jj^®' 
the  armature  when  it  is  driven  as  a  motor  by  the  *^'*"*°^'- 
direct  current.     In  order  to  obtain  diphase  or  tri- 
phase  alternating  currents,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
tap  the  armature  windings  at  four  equidistant  points 
for  diphase  currents,  and  at  three  equidistant  points 
for  triphase  currents. 

Where  a  rotary  converter  is  employed  to  produce 
direct  current,  by  supplying  it  with  single-phase  al- 
ternating currents,  the  converter  is  operated  as  a  a  rotary 

,  ,  T  1  '^    '  converter. 

synchronous  motor.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  converter  up  to  speed  by  the  use  of  a 
separate  motor,  but  where  the  converter  is  driven 
by  diphase  or  triphase  currents,  as  an  induction  mo- 
tor, no  such  extraneous  driving  is  necessary  jn  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  speed. 

A  triphase  rotary  converter,  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company's  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  304,  where 
the  alternating-current  side  .is  at  the  right  of  the  Triphaae 
machine,  and  the  direct-current  side  at  the  left.  The  convener, 
armature  of  this  converter  is  wound  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  winding  of  a  direct-current  genera- 
tor. The  field  winding  is  also  similar  to  the  direct- 
current  generator,  and  may  be  either  shunt-wound 
or  compound-wound.  The  sparking  at  the  commu- 
tator side  of  rotary  converters  is  far  less  pronounced 
than  in  the  case  of  direct-current  dynamos.  Several 
rotary  converters  can  be  operated  in  parallel.  Two  ro- 
tary converters  can  be  operated  together  in  series 
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for  three-wire  systems  of  distribution,  provided  the 
alternating  currents  are  supplied  from  separate  sec- 
ondary circuits. 

The  rotary  converter  is  a  marvellously  flexible 

fH'ibutty    machine,  and  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the 

^?^ur.  readiness  with  which  alternating  and  direct  currents 

can  be  converted  into  each  other,  or  can  be  varied  as 

regards  thdr  pressure.     Consider,  for  example,  the 


Company'i  Trpt- 


number  of  possible  uses  to  which  a  rotary  converter 
is  capable  of  being  put ;  viz.,  when  supplied  with  al- 
ternating currents  it  will  deliver  direct  current; 
when  supplied  with  direct  current  it  will  deliver  al- 
ternating currents;  when  ccHinected  to  alternating- 
current  mains  it  will  act  as  an  alternating-current 
motor ;  when  connected  with  direct-current  mains  it 
will  operate  as  a  ccaitinuous-current  motor;  when 
driven  by  mechanical  power,  as  a  generator,  it  will 
deliver  alternating  currents  that  may  be  either  sin- 
gle-phase, diphas^  or  triphase,  according  to  the  type 
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of  the  converter ;  whoi  driven  by  mechanical  power, 
as  a  generator,  it  will  deliver  direct  currents ;  when 
driven  by  mechanical  power,  as  a  generator,  it  is 
able  to  deliver,  at  the  same  time,  both  alternating  ^rnViIng 
and  direct  currents;  when  connected  with  OMitinu-"™™' 
ous-current  mains  it  will  deliver  mechanical  power 
from  its  pulley,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
deliver  alternating  currents  from  its  collector  rings ; 
finally,  when  connected  with  alternating-current 
mains,  it  wilt  deliver  mechanical  power  from  its  pul- 
ley, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  fnmishing  dectrk 
current  from  its  commutator. 


Fki.  3DJ.— Map  of  the  MetropoUiu  Stmt  Railway  STiKcia  of  New  VortCttr. 

The  advantages  of  the  high-pressure  triphase-dis- 
tribution  of  current,  for  street-car  lines,  and  other 
purposes  where  direct  current  is  required,  has  led 


large  plants,  and  it  would  appear  that  similar  sys- ot  currcm 
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terns  will  soon  come  into  general  use.     It  will  berajmiitac 
interesting,  therefore,  to  examine  somewhat  briefly  n™  voi 


into  the  details  of  a  system  now  in  operation.  We 
will  take,  for  this  purpose,  the  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  of  New  York  City.  This 
great  electric  street  railway  system  covers  a  terri- 
tory that  is  represented  in  the  map  shown  in  Fig. 
305.  It  includes  all  the  surface  car  lines  on  the  isl- 
and of  Manhattan.  The  main  power-house  or  sta- 
tion is  situated  c«i  the  East  River,  at  96th  Street. 
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Here  are  installed  eleven  huge  triphase  generators, 
J^M^i  <>f  the  revolving  field  type.  These  generators  arc 
field  type.  ^Qund  for  a  pressure  of  6,600  volts.  Each  genera- 
tor is  directly  connected  to  a  5,000  horse-power  com- 
pound-condensing engine,  and  is  capable  of  deliv- 
ering 3,500  K.  W.  each.  The  switchboard,  which 
is  situated  at  one  end  of  the  main  station,  together 
with  the  various  circuit-breakers  on  the  low-pressure 
side,  are  distributed  among  several  galleries,  so  as 
to  separate  them,  as  far  as  conveniently  possible, 
from  one  another,  and  thus  afford  plenty  of  room 
around  them  for  working.  Each  generator  is  con- 
trolled, as  r^^rds  being  switched  into  or  out  of 
the  circuit,  by  means  of  oil  circuit-breakers,  that  are 
controlled  by  air  pressure.  Each  oil  circuit-breaker 
is  located  in  a  separate  brick  compartment^  so  as  to 
protect  the  other  switches  should  a  dangerous  arc 
form  at  one  of  them. 

In  each  of  the  sub-stations  there  are  frc«n  three 
to  six  rotary  converters,  of  990  K.  W.  capacity  each, 
together  with  step-down  transformers  of  the  air- 
blast  type,  for  reducing  the  pressure  before  supply- 
ing the  current  to  the  rotary  converters.  These  con- 
verters are  built  to  supply  direct  current,  at  a  volt- 
J?S11?  age  of  550  volts,  to  the  trolley  wires  in  the  open 
conduit  system  employed  on  this  road.  The  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  operates  some  1,200  electric 
cars  on  80  miles  of  track. 

Another  instance  of  the  electric  transmission  of 
power  is  found  in  the  system  of  electric  plowing. 
Such  a  system  is  represented  in  Fig.  306,  where  the 
electric  plow  takes  its  driving  current  from  readily 
movable  trolley  lines  that  connect  with  the  generat- 
ing plant  by  the  line  shown  in  the  figure.  In  order 
to  save  time  in  the  replacing  of  the  temporary  trolley 
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line,  the  plow  is  so  constructed  as  to  cut  three  fur- 
p/^\ng.     rows  simultaneously.    This  plow  operates  somewhat 
faster  than  the  ordinary  man  can  walk. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  long-distance  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Standard  Electric  Company's  and  the  Bay  Counties 
Power  Company's  lines  in  California.     A  map  of 
this  district  is  given  in  Fig.  307.     The  Bay  Com- 
pany's lines  extend  from  Colgate  to  Oakland,  a  dis- 
tance of  152  miles.     From  Oakland  to  San  Fran- 
SStrict"**  Cisco,  by  the  Standard  Electric  Company's  lines, 
by^eii?     there  is  an  additional  70  miles,  so  that  the  entire 
traMmit-    distance   from   Colgate  to   San   Francisco  is   222 
ted  power,  ^jj^g     From  Mission  San  Jose',  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted backward  over  the  Standard  Company's  lines 
to  Stockton,  where  several  thousand  horse-power 
are  distributed  every  day,  at  a  distance  of  218  miles 
from  its  point  of  generation  at  Colgate. 

The  Bay  Counties  Power  Company  was  formed 
by  the  combination  of  a  number  of  separate  electric 
transmission  plants.  Originally  it  consisted  of  the 
combination  of  two  small  plants  situated  about  30 
miles  from  each  other — the  Nevada  County  Power 
Company,  which  supplied  Nevada  City  and  neigh- 
Bay  coun-  boring  towns,  and  the  Yuba  Power  Company,  which 
c^moanjy  adoptcd  the  plan  of  employing  a  fall  in  one  of  the 
irrigation  canals  or  ditches,  saving  the  tail-water, 
for  water  is  a  most  valuable  article  in  countries 
where  irrigation  is  necessary,  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  lower  districts. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  the  Standard  Elec- 
tric Company  practically  had  its  beginning  in  the 
Blue  Lakes  Water  Company,  incorporated  some  31 
years  ago  for  supplying  water  to  the  mines  in  the 
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neighborhood.     This  company  had  constructed  an 
elaborate  ditch  system  of  more  than  80  miles  in 
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Stanley  Electric  Ml;.  Company.  Plttslleld,  Hass. 


length.      Under  the  lead  of  Prince  Poniatowski, 
this  company  was  merged  into  a  larger  corporation, 
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the  Standard  Electric  Company,  who  formally  an- 
liiirtri?*  nounced  their  purpose  of  transmitting  power  to 
com%Lnj.  San  Francisco,  at  a  distance  then  estimated  at  no 
miles.  This  plant  is  designed  to  employ  a  pressure 
on  the  lines  of  50,000  volts.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  that  exist  in  all  districts  where  the 
rainfall  is  irregular,  and  characterized  by  heavy 
falls  during  one  season  of  the  year,  followed  by  pro- 
tracted droughts  at  other  seasons,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  erect  extensive  reservoirs,  with  a  storage 
capacity  in  excess  of  the  most  protracted  periods  of 
drought. 

Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  from  whom  the  preceding 
information  has  been  obtained,  thus  describes  the 
pj^^*^* power  plant  of  the  Standard  Electric  Company: 

"From  the  power-house  at  Electra,  the  lines  lead 
through  hill  and  dale  through  the  city  of  Stodrton 
on  to  the  little  town  Mission  San  Jose,  along  the 
stSkt5n°  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  a  distance  of  100  miles 
Md  Misdoii  £j.^^  the  power  plant.  At  this  point  the  lines  di- 
verge north  and  south,  and  are  here  controlled  as 
a  centre  of  distribution  for  the  system.  Thence  they 
run  north  about  28  miles  to  Oakland  and  south  to 
San  Jose,  around  the  Bay,  and  up  to  the  north  to 
San  Francisco,  making  a  total  transmission  distance 
of  154  miles — 34  miles  further  than  was  originally 
contemplated,  for  the  reason  that  originally  it  was 
intended  to  cross  the  hills  direct  to  Oakland  and 
cross  the  Bay  district  to  San  Francisco,  but  permis- 
tn^ittm^  sion  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Government  to 
"*''*  iS!^-  erect  poles  and  cross  the  lo-mile  stretch  of  navigable 
water  between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  where- 
as the  expense  of  submarine  cables  would  have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  the  remaining  expense  of 
the  entire  line,  the  change  in  the  distance  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  line  being  made  further  justifiable 
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by  the  fact  that  all  around  the  Bay  are  towns  large 
and  small,  which  form  satisfactory  customers  for 
the  power.  The  plant  is  now  nearing  completion, 
but,  as  I  have  already  said,  these  men  who  have 
invested  in  the  Standard  Electric  G^mpany,  have 
faith  enough  in  the  engineering  that  they  are  doing 
to  be  so  sure  of  success,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
periment with  their  customers,  and  only  enter  upon 
their  period  of  regular  operation  after  they  have  sat- 
isfied themselves  with  their  plans  and  their  construc- 
tion work.  In  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  San  Fran-55Sry 
Cisco,  they  have  added,  as  an  additional  safeguard  5  sSSrd 
against  interruption  of  service,  storage  battery  cimS^y. 
plants,  and  have  installed,  for  charging  these,  motor- 
generator  sets  capable  of  being  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  should  accident  occur  along  the  line,  both 
the  alternating-current  and  direct-current  service 
can  be  maintained  by  means  of  the  batteries.  This 
company  is  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
exceedingly  long-distance  transmissions  on  the  Pa- 
cific G>ast,  and  while  it  may  be  unfortunate  for 
their  immediate  glory  that  other  plants  are  in  opera- 
tion before  theirs  is  ready,  their  customers,  in  later 
years,  will  have  reason  to  thank  them  for  the  care 
with  which  they  have  taken  every  step.  Since  their 
plans  were  laid  out  and  the  work  begun,  the  Bay 
Counties  Company  found  that  they  could  make  a  rappHed  ^ 
contract  with  the  Folsom  Company,  who  supply  trie  pSwi. 
Sacramento,  and  whose  plant  was  deficient  in  capac- 
ity. Accordingly,  they  built  to  that  city  a  line  60 
miles  in  length,  which  they  operate  at  40,000  volts, 
supplying  current  in  conjunction  with  the  10,000- 
volt  plant  20  miles  away  at  Folsom.  The  two 
plants,  one  at  Colgate,  60  miles  from  Sacramento, 
operate  in  parallel  with  the  Folsom  plant,  20  miles 
from  Sacramento.  Later  on,  the  Bay  Counties 
Company  built,  and  are  now  operating,  a  line  152 
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miles  in  length,  from  their  plant  to  the  city  of  Oak- 
land. To  reach  this  city  they  had  to  cross  the 
navigable  straits  of  Carquinez,  through  which  the 
deep-water  grain  ships  go  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  the  principal  coast  grain-shipping  port  of  Porta 
Costa.  Fortunately,  these  straits  are  bordered  with 
high  hills.  At  these  hills  they  erected  towers,  and 
stretched  their  cables  with  a  span  exceeding  4,000 
feet,  effecting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  that 
have  ever  been  attempted  in  long-distance  power 
transmission.  As  the  sub-stations -and  lines  to  this 
point  belonging  to  the  Standard  Electric  Company 
were  ready  for  operation,  this  company  have  bought 
a  large  amount  of  power  from  the  Bay  Counties 
Power  Company,  which  they  transmit  south  to  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  and  thence  to  Stockton,  San  Jose,  and 
up  around  the  Bay  as  far  as  Redwood  City,  effect- 
diiunoe  ing  a  total  transmission  for  the  Bay  Counties  Com- 
sior^ini  pany  of  198  miles  to  San  Jose,  200  miles  to  Red- 
diruse!"  wood  City,  and  218  miles  to  Stockton.  These  dis- 
tances are  met  successfully  in  every-day  working, 
and  the  interruptions  in  supply  have  at  no  time  been 
serious,  nor  has  there  at  any  time  been  any  reason  to 
feel  that  the  work  is  at  all  of  an  experimental  char- 
acter. Up  at  Colgate  their  generators  run  day  and 
night,  supplying  power  to  these  distant  points  with 
the  result  that  the  company  is  successful  not  only 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  but  financially 
successful  with  the  success  that  has  given  confidence 
and  strength  to  all  electrical  transmission  securities 
along  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  plants  operate  lights, 
mines,  railroads,  flour  mills,  and  in  every  operation 
have  given  such  service  to  their  customers,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  recent  discoveries  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fuel  oil,  their  only  difficulty  is  to  find  enough 
power  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon  them.** 
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Advantages  of  Electric  Transmission  of 
Energy  Over  Other  Systems,   388 

Advantages  of  Enclosed  Alternating- 
Current  Arc  Lamps,  306 

Advantages  of  Ground  Glass  Lamp 
Bulbs  and  Reflectors  for  Incandescing 
Electric  Lamps,  307 

Advantages  of  High-Pressure  Transmis- 
.sion  tor  Street-Car  System  with  Ro- 
tary Converters,  532 

Advantages  of  Holophane,  231 

Advantages  of  Induction  Motors.  510 

Advantages  of  Motor-Driven  Bellows  for 
Church  Organs.  438 

Advantages  of  Multi-Circuit  Arc-Light 
Generator,  336 

Advantages  of  Multiphase  Alternating 
Electric  Currents  for  Operation  ot 
Electric  Motors,  505 

Advantages  of  Series  Alternating-Cur- 
rent Arc  Lamps,  205. 

Advantages  of  Squirted  Carbon  Fila- 
ments, 383 

Advantages  of  Telpher  Lines,  498 

Advantages  of  Toothed-Core  Armatures, 
36 

Air  Blast  for  Thomson-Houston  Dyna- 
mo, 340 

Ah*    Brakes    for    Electric    Locomotives, 

493 
Air  Brakes  for  Electric  Street  Railway, 

471 
Air  Churning  of  Dynamo,  Loss  from,  38 


Air-Motor  Cars,  456 

Air-Propelled  Cars  and  Vessels,  Pinkus's, 

462 
Air    Whistle    for    Electric    Locomotives, 

Alabaster  Glass   for  Arc  Lamp   Globes, 

218 
Aladdin    Method    of    Exchange    of    In- 


candescent Electric  Lamps^  309 
Igave    and    Boulard 
Electric  Candle,    159 


s.  3 
jab; 


lochkoff's 


Alliance  Magneto-Electric  Generator,  i<6 
All-Night  Carbon  Arc  Lamp,  Harrison's, 

AU-Night  Carbon   Arc  Lamp,   Wallace's 

Rectangular  Plate,  196 
All-Night  Disk   Lamp,   Wright's,    19A 
All-Night  Lamp,  Brush's  Double-Caroon, 

198 
Alternating-Current    Arc,     Current    and 

Electro-Motive     Force    Required    for, 

138 
Alternating-Current    Arc,    Humming   of, 

138 
Alternating-Current   Arc   Lamp,   Use   of 

Step-Down  Transformer  in,  208 
Alternating-Current      Arcs,      Cause      of 


Steadjr  Light  Produced  liy,   1^7 
Itemating-Current       Arcs,       Ne 
Frequency  of,   137 


A!emating[-Current  Arcs  Successively 
Extinguished   and   Relighted,    137 

Alternating-Current  Carbon  Arcs,    137 

Alternating-Current  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc, 
Distribution  of  Light  of,   148 

Alternating-Current    Circuit,    Impedance 

of.  71  „ 

Alternating-Current  Circuit,  Power  Fac- 
tor of.  77 
Alternating-Current  Circuit,  Spurious  or 

Apparent  Resistance  of,  70 
Alternating-Current    Circuit,    Total    Ef- 
fective Resistance  of^  71 
Alternating-Current    Circuits^    Effect    of 

Self-induction  and  Capacity  in,    70 
Alternating-Current   Circuits,   Great  Ad- 
vantages of,  78 
Alternating-Current  Dytiamo,   6 
Alternating-Current  Electro-Magnets,  203 
Alternating-  Current        Enclosed        Arc 
Lamps.    Phenomenal   Increase   in   Use 
of,  200 
Alternating-Current    Flow    in    Alternat- 
ing-Current Circuit,  Curve  Represent- 
ing, 67  ^  „ 
Alternating-Current  Generators,  80 
Alternating-Current      Generators,      Fre- 
quencies of,  80 

r689) 
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Alternating-Current  Lamps,  Circuit  Con- 
nections of,  208 
Alternating-Current  Lamps  on  Constant- 
Potential  Mains,  Method  of  Reducing 
Pressure   for,   209 
Alternating-Current  Mains,  Moore's  Use 

of,   for  Vacuum-Tubc  Lighting,   384 
Alternating-Current    Transformer,     Self- 
Regulating  Action  of,  99 
Alternating-Current    Transformers,    95 
Alternating-Current  Transformers,   Fara- 
day's Early.  95 
Alternating    Electric    Currents,     Advan- 
tages   of,    for    Artificial    Illumination, 
aoo 
Alternating  Electric  Currents,  Definition 

of,   64 
Alternating    Electric    Currents,    Diphase, 
.  79 
Alternating    Electric    Currents,    Lag   of, 

76 
Alternating  Electric   Currents,    Lead  of, 

76 
Alternating     Electric     Currents,     Multi- 
phase, 79 
Alternating  Electric  Currents,  Necessary 

Modification  of  Ohm's  Law  for,   74 
Alternating     Electric      Currents,      Poly- 
phase,  79 
Alternating   Electric  Currents,   Skin   Ef- 
fects of,  74 
Alternating   Electric   Currents,  Triphaae, 

79 
Alternating  Electric  Lamps  for  Constant- 
Current   Circuits,   200 
Alternating  Electric  Lamps  for  Constapt- 

Potcntial  Circuits,  200 
Alternation,  Definition  of,  6s 
Alternator  Poles,   Number  of.  How  De- 
termined, 81 
Alternators,  80 
Alternators,    Belt-Driven,   85 
Alternators,   Compound-Wound,  84 
Alternators,   Constant- Current,    11 1 
Alternators,    Constant-Potential,    1 1 1 
Alternators,  Disk  Armatures  for,  83 
Alternators.   Series  and  Parallel  Connec- 
tion of  Armature  Coils  of,  84 
Alternators,    Types    of    Armatures    for, 

81 
Alternators,    Types   of   Armature   Wind- 
ing for,  82 
Alternators  with  Revolving-Field  Magnet 

Poles,  83 
Ampere  Hour  Meter,  Edison's  Chemical, 

359 
Ampere  Hour  Meters,  356 
Ampere  Wire  for  Looped  Mounted  Fila- 
ment, 290 
Anchored    Filament    Street    Railway   In- 
candescent Electric  Lamps,  3^3 
Anchoring    Wire    for    Lamp    Filaments, 

303 
Apparatua    for    Children's    Experiments 
on   Incandescing   Metallic   Wires,    246 
Apparent  Watts,  77 
Apparent  Watts,  Why  in  Excess  of  True 

Activity,  77 
Appearance  ol  Positive  and  Negative 
Carbons,  Change  of,  During  Use  in 
Arc,  126 
Applications  of  Motor-Driven  Exhaust 
Fans  and  Blowers  for  Ventilating 
Rooms,  439  I 


Applications  of  the  Electric  Transmission 

of  Power,  5 16 
Appurtenances     and     Fixtures     of    Arc 

Lamps,  211-221 
Arago's  Rotations,  Bailey  on,  503 
Arc  and  Incandescent  Lamps,  Difference 

between  Luminous  Portions  of,  244 
Arc,    Carbon    Voltaic,    Various    Sources 

of  Light  of,   146 
Arc  Lamp,   Conical  Hood  for,   212 
Arc  Lamp,  Differential,   174 
Arc  Lamp  Fixtures  and  Appurtenances, 

211-221 
Arc     Lamp     Globes,     Translucent     and 

Opal  Glass  for,  218 
Arc  Lamp,  Holophane  for,  220 
Arc  Lamp,   Inverted,  218 
Arc  Lamp  Switch,  Isolated,  215 
Arc  Lamp,  Thomson-Houston,   174 
Arc  Lamp,   Use  of  Dash  Pot  in,   176 
Arc  Lamps,  Accessibility  of,  211 
Arc  Lamps,   Ceiling  Board  for,   216 
Arc   Lamps,    Cross-Wire   Suspension  of, 


ai3 
Lai 


Arc  X^mps,  Enclosed,  179 
Arc  Lamps,    Enclosed,    Some   Character- 
istics of,  179 
Arc  Lamps,  Feeding  of.  by  Carbcns,  174 
Arc  Lamps,  Feeding  of,  by  Lamp  Rods, 

Arc  Lamps,  Focusinr,  222 

Arc  Lamps,  Globes  for,  218 

Arc  Lamps,  Hanger-Boards  for,  2x4 

Arc   Lamps,   Inner   Enclosing  Globe  of. 

Arc  Xamps,   Mast- Arm  Support  for,  213 
Arc   Lamps,    Multiple-Connected,    Safety 

Fuse  or  Automatic  Cut-Out  for,  178 
Arc  Lamps,    Series  and  Shunt  Magnets 

of,   172 
Arc  Lamps,  Series-Connected,  Antoroatic 

Cut-Out  for.  176 
Arc    Lamps,    Senes-Connected,    on    C(»i- 

stant-Potential  Mains,  278 
Arc  Lamps,  Tower  Lighting  by,  an 
Arc    Lamps,    Various    Shapes    of    Outer 

Globes  for.  219 
Arc  Light,  Actinic  Power  of,  150 
Arc- Light  Carbons,   Carbonizing  Process 

for,   189 
Arc-Light    Carbons,    Enormous    Use    of, 

187 
Arc-Light    Carbons,     Method    Employed 

in    the    United    States    for    Majtunc- 

ture  of.    190 
Arc-Light  Carbons,  Various  Positions  of, 

>53 
Arc-Li^ht  Circui^  Constant-Current,  168 
Arc-Light    Circuits,    Constant  •  Potential, 

x68 
Arc-Light    Circuits,    Incandescent    Elec- 
tric Xamps  on,  318 
Arc-Light    Circuits,    Multiple.    166 
Arc-Lijfht  Circuits.  Series,   106 
Arc  Light,  Difficulty  of  Measurii 

die-Power  of,   149 
Arc-Light    Distribution,    Emplayment   of 

Constant-Potential   Circuits   tor,    171 
Arc-Light    Dynamo,    Automatic    Regula- 
tor for  Brush,  238 
Arc- Light    Dynamo,    Thomson  -  Houston, 

230 
Arc- Light    Dynamo,    Thomson  •  Houston, 

242 


[easurittg  Can- 
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Arc-Light    Electrodes,  Need   of   Refno- 

tonr  Substance  for,  130 

Arc-Li^ht  Generator,  Advantages  of 
Multi-Circuit,   336 

Arc-Light  Generator,  Brush  Multi-Cir- 
cuit, S36 

Arc-Light  Generators,  234 

Arc-Light  Generators,  Compound-Wound, 

Arc-Light  Generators,   Constant-Current, 

a34 
Arc- Light    Generators,    Constant  -  Poten- 

tiaL  S34 
Arc  Li^fit,  Insufficiency  of  Current  from 

Voltaic  Battery  for,  151 
Arc-Li^ht  Mechanism,  Dubosoq's,   155 
Arc  Light,  Photographic  Power  of,   ico 
Arc-Li»it  Projectors,  Current  Strengths 

and  voltages  Employed  in,  229 
Arc-Light     Regulators,     Automatic     vs. 

Hand.  176 
Arc    Lighting,    Artificial    Carbons    for, 

187 

Arc  or  Bow  Shape  of  Carbon  Are, 
Cause  of,  118 

Archereau  and  Deleuil's  Early  Outdoor 
Arc  Lighting.   15^ 

Archereairs  Artificial  Carbons.   189 

Archereau's  Solenoidal  Arc-Light  Regu- 
lator, 163 

Armature  and  Commutator  of  Brush 
Multi-Circuit  Arc-Light  Generator.  S36 

Armature  Coils  for  Alternators,  Series 
and  Parallel  Connection  of,  84 

Armature    Coils.    Loss   Due  to   Heating 


of.  by  Eddy  Currents,  33 
rmature  Cous,  Multiple  Co 


Armature 
19 


nnection  of. 


Armature  Coils,  Parallel  Connection  of, 

19 
Armature   Coils,    Series    Connection    of, 

19 
Armature     Core.     Decreued     Magnetic 

Flux  Produced  in,  by  Eddy  Currents, 

3a 

Armature,  Core  Disks  of.  31 

Armature  Core  of  General  Electric  Com- 
imn^s  Direct-Driven  Generator,  Ven- 
tilation of,  47 

Armature  Cores,  Lamination  of,  29 

Armature,  Drum,  Four-Part  Commuta- 
tor for,  20 

Armature  I^oops.  18 

Armature  of  Crockcr-Whcclcr's  Slow- 
Speed   Bipolar    Electric   Motor,    433 

Armature  ox  Dynamo-Electric  Machine.  6 

Armature  of  General  Electric  Company's 
Slow-Speed  Electric  Motor,  429 

Armature  of  Magnet.  Magnetic  Strength 
of  a  Permanent  Magnet  Increased  oy 


Sudden  Withdrawal  of, 
rma 
41S 


Armature  Resistance  and  Motor  Speed, 


\Uc 


Armature,     Ring-Wound,    of    Thomson- 
Houston  Dynamo,  S41 
Armatures,  Drum,   19 
Armatures,  Ring,  19 
Armatures,   Smooth-Core,   3s 


Armatures,  Toothed-Core,  35 

of   Windi 
Altematbrfl|y  da  ^ 


Armatures,    Types 


ing   of,    for 


Arresters,    Lightning,    for    Street    Cars, 

479 
Art  of  Electric  Lighting,  1x3 


Artificial  Carbons,  Archereau's,  189 
Artificial  Carbons,  Bunsen's,  iss 
Artificial  Carbons,  Carre's,  x8o 
Artificial  Carbons,  Density  ana  Conduct- 
ing Power  of,   188 
Artificial  Carbons  for  Arc  Lightixuc.  187 
Artificial  Carbons.   Tacquelain^,   188 
Artificial   Carbons,   Mapoli's  Process  for 

Increasing  Density  of,  190 
Artificial  Carbons,  Staite  and  Edwards's, 

188 
Artificial     Uluminants,     Heating    Power 

of,  350 
Artifiaiu  Illumination,  Father  of,   113 
Artificial    Illumination,    Necessary   Prop- 
erties of,  139 
Artificial  Temperature,  Highest  Known, 

131 
Ashes,  Handling  of.  by  Telpher,  500 
Attachment    of    Tube    to    Incandescent 

Lam]^  Bulb,  29s 
Attractions  and  Repulsions  of  Movable 

Electric  Conductors,  Causes  of,  411 
Auto-Starter    for    Multiphase    Induction 

Motor^  5x4 
Automatic     Arc-Light     Regulator,     Du- 

bosoq's,  164 
Automatic  Arc-Light  RMfulators,    154 
Automatic  Cut-Out  for  Arc  Lamps,  Ci 


ir- 


cuit  Connections  of,   1 77 

Hei 


Automatic  Cut-Out  for  Heater  Coils  of 
Nemst  Lamp,  365 

Automatic  Cut-Out  for  Platinum  Incan- 
descing  Electric  Lama   Edison's,   266 

Automatic  Cut-Out  for  Series-Connected 
Arc  Lamps,  176 

Automatic  Cut-Out  or  Safety  Fuse  for 
Multiple-Connected  Arc  Lamps,   178 

Automatic  Cut-Outs  for  Servior  Wires, 
3SX 

Automatic  Nernst  Lamp,  364 

Automatic  or  Magnetic  Blow-Out,  Elihu 
Thomson's,    123 

Automatic  Railway  Circuit  Breaker,  494 

Automatic  Regulating  Action  of  Com- 
pound-Wound Dsmamo,  56 

Automatic  Regulator  for  Brush  Arc- 
Light  Dynamo.  238 

Automatic  Regulator  for  Brush  Multi- 
Circuit  Generator,  2%q 

Automatic  Stoppage  of  Flashing,  Process 
on  Completion  of,  286 

Automatic  vs.  Hand  Arc-Light  Regu- 
lators.  176 

Automobile  Lamps,  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric, 341 

B 

Babbitt  Metal,  39 

Baggage,  Handling  of,  by  Telpher  Lines, 

499 
Baggage  Smashers  vs.  Telpherage  Han- 
dlers,  500 
Bailey,  503 

Bailey  on  Arago's  Rotations,  503 
Bailey's   Prototype   of  Multiphase    Elec- 
tric Motor.   503 
Ballast  for  Nemst  Lamp,  365 
Bamboo  Filaments,   Edisotrs,   268 
Barlow's  Star-Wheel  Electric  Motot;  394 
Base,  Trolley,  480 

Basis  for  Electric  Transmission  of  Pow- 
er. 516 
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Basis  of  Chaive  for  Supply  of  Electric- 
ity. 3S8 

Battery,  Bunsen's  Voltaic,  152 

Battery  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  3^4 

Bay  Counties  Power  Company,  Cali- 
fomia,  5^4 

Bearing  Friction  of  Djmamos,  Circum- 
stances Affecting  the  Amount  of,  40 

Bearine;s,  Self-Oilmg,  39 

Belt-Driven  Alternators,  85 

Belt-Driven  Compound- Wound  Altema- 
tor.  General  Electric  Companjr's,  90 

Belt-Driven  Dynamo,   7 

Belt-Driven  Generator,  General  Electric 
Compan3r's,  44 

Belt-Driven  vs.  Direct-Driven  Dynamos, 

Belt  Tightener  for  Electric  Motor,  43a 

Bicycle  Headlights,   Electric  Lamps  for, 

^337 

Bipolar  Dynamo,  2s 

Bipolar  Dynamos,  12 

Bipolar  Motor  for  Conttnuous  or  Direct 

Electric  Currents,  4x3 
Bipolar      Slow-Speed      Electric      Motor, 

Crooker-Wheeler's,  432 
Bipolar     Slow  -  Speed     Electric     Motor, 

Crocker-Wheeler's,  Armature  of,  433 
Blackening   of  Globes,    Dimming   01   In- 

candescent  Electric  Lamps  by,  3x1 
Blossom     and     Gardiner's     Incandfescent 

Lamp,    2<7 
Blow-Out,  Magnetic,  for  Car  Controller, 

474 

Blowers  and  Exhaust  Fans,  Motor-Driv- 
en, Use  oL  in  Ventilation,  439 

Blowing  of  Safety  Fuse,  354 

Blown  Crlobes  for  Arc  Lami»,  219 

Blown  Incandescent  Lamp  Globes,  290 

Boards,    Distributing   or   Panel,    352 

Bodies,  Car,  468 

Boiling  Point  of  Carbon,  Temperature 
of,  129 

Bonding  for  Rails  of  Electric  Street 
Railway  Tracks,  485 

Bouliguine's  Incandescent  Carbon  Elec- 
tric Lamp,  263 

Bo3c.  Sand,  for  Electric  Street  Railway 
Moton  472 

Boxes,  Cut-Out,  352 

Boyle,   114 

Bracket  Lamps,  Use  of,  314 

Bracket  Supports  for  Trolley  Wire  for 
Double-Track  Road,  476 

Bradley.   50J 

Bradley's   Multiphase  Motor, 

Brakes,  Air^  for  Electric  Sfreet  Rail- 
way, 471 

Brakv,  Electric,  for  Electric  Street 
Rauwav   atx 

Brakes,   Hand,  for  Electric  Street  Rail- 
Branch  Wires  and  Taps,  353 

Break-Down  Switch,  355 

Brief  Life  of  Papjer  Carbons  for  In- 
candescent Electric  LampSf   268 

Brightness  or  Brilliancy  of^  Incandescing 
Lamp  Filament,  298 

Broad  Claim  of  Davenport's  Patent  for 
Early  Electric  Motor,  460 

"Broomstick  Train,"  455 

Brush  Multi-Circuit  Arc-Light  Genera- 
tor. 2^6 

Brush    Multi-Circuit    Arc-Light    Genera- 


504 


iatj    Armatufe    and    Commutator    of, 
236 
Brush    Multi-Circuit    Arc-Light    Genera- 
tor,  Arrangement  of  Circuits  of,  236- 

237 

Brusn     Multi-Circuit    Generator,     Auto- 
matic Regulator  fon  239 
Brushes,  Carbon  and  Metallic  Collecting, 

for  Dynamos,  40 
Brushes,    Carbon,    Use   of,    for   Electric 

Motors,  4^0 
Brushes,   Collecting,  of  Dynamo-Electric 

Machine,   8 
Brushes.      Commutator,      of      Dynamq, 

Sparking  at.   50 
Brush's  Double-Carbon  All-Nigfat  Lamp, 

198 
"Building  Up"  of  Dynamos,  63 
Bulbs   of  Incandescent   Electric   Lamps, 

Exhaustion  of,  295 
Bunsen,    151 

Bunsen  Photometer,  143 
Bunsen's  Artificial  Carbons,   152 
Bunsen's  Voltaic  Battery,    152 
Bus-Bars   and   Feeders,    Connections    of 

Generators     to,     at     Central     Power- 

House,  487 


C.E.M.F.  and  Reaiatanoe  of  Carbon  Vol- 
taic Arc,  135 

Cable  Cars,  456 

California    Electric   Transmissions,    Per- 
rine  on,   536 

California,    Long-Diatance    Transmission 
Systems  ol  534 

California,    Map   of  Great   Transmission 
Companies  of,   535 

Call    Bells,    Electro-Magnetic,    for    Elec- 
tric Street  Railways.  489 

Candelabra  and  Sign  Lamps,  Series,  330 

Candelabra  Lamps^  3^9 

Candle,  Tamin's  Electric,  i6a 

Candle,  Standard,   139 

Candle,   Standard,  Circamstances  Affect- 
ing Reliability  of,   141 

Candle,  WUde's  Electnc,   161 

Candles,    Oil    Lamps,    and   Gas-jets    vi. 
Incandescent   Electric  Tramps,   349 

Candle- Power  and  Illumination,   140 

Candle-Power,  450  Watt  Arc,  149 

Candle-Power,   Maximum,   140 

Candle-Power,  Mean  Hemiq>herical,   149 

Candle-Power,    Mean   Horixontal,    148 

Candle-Power,  Mean  Spherical,   ia8 

Candle-Power   of   Arc    Light,    Difficulty 
of  Measuring,   149 

Candle-Power  of  Luminous  Source,  139 

Canopy  Switch,  488 

Capacity  and   Seif-Inductioxi,   Effect  of, 
m    Alternating-Current   Qrcuits,    70 

Car  Bodies,   468 

Car  Controller  for  Electric  Street  Rail- 
way Motor,  47a 

Car  Controller,  Magnetic  Blow-Out  for, 

474 
Car  Heaters,  Electnc^  488 
Car   Trucks,   468 
Car  Wheels  Flat,  47a 
Cars,   Air- Motor,   456 
Cars,   Cable,  456 
Cars,  Electric  Street,  456 
Cars,  Horse,  455 
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Carbon  and  Metallic  Collecting  Bmshei 

for  DynamoSj^  40 
Carbon    Arc,    Cause    of    Spluttering    of, 

133 
Carbon    Arc,    Conditions    Necessary    for 

MaintaininfiN    153 
Carbon  Arc,  Counter  E.M.F.  of,   134 
Carbon    Arc,    Effect    on,    by    Increasing 

Current  Strength,    130 
Carbon  Arc,  Flaming,  Cause  of,   134 
Carbon    Arc,    Fonqation    of    Ozone    in, 

128 
Carbon    Arc,    Hissing    Sound    Produced 

Carbon  Arc  Lamp,  Harrison's  AU-Night, 

Carbon  Arc-Light,   Hand  Regulator  for, 

154 
Carbon  Arcs,  Altemating-CurrenL   137 

Carbon  Brushes  for  Electric  Motora, 
Use  of,  ^30 

Carbon  Collecting  Brushes  for  Dyna- 
mos, Advantages  of,  41 

Carbon  Filaments,  Incandescent  Squirt- 
ed, a83 

Carbon  for  Incandescing  Conductors, 
Wilde  on  Advantages  of,   a6o 

Carbon  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp^ 
Boulyguine's,  263 

Carbon  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp, 
Man^r  Inventors  Necessary  for  Pro- 
duction of,  269 

Carbon  Incandescent  Lamp  Filaments, 
Structural  and  Structureless.  283 

Carbon  Lamp  Filaments,  Flashing  Proo- 
ess   for.   284 

Carbon  Lamp  Filaments,  Lengths  and 
Diameters  of,  and  Candle-Power,   mi 

Carbon- Plate  Arc  Lamp,  Pilsen's  AU- 
Night,  197 

Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,  127 

Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,  Crater  in  Positive 
Carbon  of,   126 

Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,  Davy's  Early  Pablic 
Exhibition  of,   117 

Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,  Formation  of  Hy- 
drocyanic Add  in,   129 

Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,  Formation  of  Ni- 
trons Oxide  in.  IJ9 

Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,   Physics  of,   125 

Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,  Position  of  Higfap 
est  Temperature  in,  127 

Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,  Three  Distinct  Por- 
tions of,   127 

Carbon   Voltaic  Arc,  Travelling  of,   12  < 

Carbon    Voltaic    Arc,    Unsteadineas    ot, 

125 

Carbons,  Appearance  of,  in  Enclosed  and 
Open  Lamp  Globe  While  Maintaining 
Arc,  180 

Carbons,  Arc  Light,  Exposure  of,  to 
Prolonged  Action  of  Heat,  191 

Carbons,   Archereau's  Artificial,    189 

Carbona,  Artificial,  for  Arc  Lighting,  187 

Carbons,  Bunsen's  Artificial,   152 

Carbons,  Carre's  Artificial,  189 

Carbons,  Copper-Coated,   19a 

Carbons,   Cored,    191 

Carbons,  Feeding  of  Arc  Lamps  by,  174 

Carbons,  ForceoT  191 

Carbons,    Tacquelain^s   Artificial,    188 

Carbons,  Molded,  191 

Carbons,  Pap«r,  for  Edison's  Incandes- 
cent Electric  Lamps,  267 


Carbons,  Positions  of,  in  Focusing  Arc 


Lamp,  223 

olid  Arc  Light. 
Carbons,    Staite    and    Eawards's    Artifi- 


Carbons,  Solid  Arc  Light.   192 


cial,   x88 
Carbonizable  Flour,  190 
Carbonized     Lamp    Filaments,     Sorting, 

284 
Carbonizing  Process  for  Arc-Light  Car- 
bons,  189 
Carre's  Artificial  Carbons,   189 
Cause  of  Flaming  Carbon  Arc,  134 
Causes   of   Excessive   Heating   in  Arma- 
ture  Bearings,   ^9 
Causes  of  Flidcenng  of  Arc  Light,   128 
Causes,    Probable,    of   Counter   £.M.F.'8 

of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc.  135 
Ceiling  Board  for  Arc  Lamps,  216 
Ceiling  Incandescent  Electric  Light,  347 
Ceiling  Suspension   Fans,  451 
Central     Electric     Station.     Extent     of 
Load    of,    from    Fan    Motors    During 
Di£Ferent  Hours  of  the  Summer  Day, 

449 

Central  Power-House.  Connections  of 
Generators  to  Bus-Bars  and  Feeders 
at.  487 

Central  Station,  Maximum  Load  of,  358 

Central  Underground  Railway  Company, 
London^  Electric  Locomotives  for,  496 

Characteristic  Colors  of  Metallic  Vol- 
taic Arcs,  121 

Characteristics  of  Enclosed  Arc  Lamps, 
179 

Cheaper  and  Better  to  Throw  Away 
an  Old,  thouffh  Unbroken,  Lamp  than 
to  Continue  Its  Use,  308 

Chemical  Exhaustion  of  Incandescent 
Lamp  Bulbs,  296 

Children  and  Davy's  Incandescing  Me- 
tallic Conductors,  S45 

Choking  Coil,  209 

Choking  Coib,  73 

Christmas  Tree,  Decoration  of,  by  Mini- 
ature    Incandescent     Electric    Lamps, 

333 
Church    Organs,    Advantages   of   Motor- 
Driven  Bellows  for,  438 
Circuit  Arrangements  of  Nemst  Lamp, 

366 
Circuit  Breaker,  Automatic  Railway.  494 
Circuit  Connections  for  Automatic  Cut- 

Out  for  Arc  Lamps,  177 
Circuit   Connections   for  Thomaon-Hous- 

ton  Arc  Light  Dynamo  and  Automatic 

Re^lator,   Diagram  of.  240 
Circuit   Connections  of  Altemating^Cur- 

rent  Arc  Lamfis,  208 
Circuit      Connections      of      Six -Glower 

Nernst  Lamps,  37a 
Circuit,  Ohmic  Resistance  of,  27 
Circuit,  Shunt,  55 

Circuits,  Constant-Current  Arc  Light,  x  68 
Circuits,    Constant-Potential    Arc    Light, 

168 
Circuits,    Inductionless,   78 
Circuits,    Multiple   Arc-Light,    166 
Circuits,   Multiple-Connected   Arc  Light, 

168 
Circuits,   Series  Arc-Light,    166 
Circumstances    Affecting    Reliability    of 

Standard  Candle,    141 
Circumstances  Affecting  the  Amount  of 

Bearing  Fricticm  in  Dynamos,  40 
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CircunutAnoes  Determmingr  Strength  of 
Electro-Dynamic    Force,    4x4 

Circumstances  Determining  tbe  Loss  of 
Heat  and  Light  by  Incandescing  Fila- 
ments, a  75 

Circumstances  Determining  Value  of 
Hysteretic  Loss,  38 

Cities,    Rapid   Transit   and   the    Growth 

Clarke.  60 

Clarke  s   Afagneto-Electric  Generator,  69 

Cleats  and  Knobs,  Porcelain,  for  Inside 
Wiring,   354 

Closed  Coil  Arc-Light  Generators,  Dan- 
gerous Increase  of  Pressure  on  Cir- 
cuit of,  by  Suddenly  Opening  Circuit, 

235 

Coil,  Choking.   73,  209 

Coil, ,  Elconomy,  209 

Coils,*  Heater,  for  Nemst  Automatic 
Lamp,  364 

Coils,    Heater,  for  Nemst   Lamp,  ^66 

Coinage  Processes  Employed  at  united 
States  Mint  at   Philadelphia,   443 

Cold  Ljght,  277 

Collecting  Brush  Friction,  40 

Collecting  Brushes  of  Dynamo,  Lead  of, 
18 

Collecting  Brushes  of  Dynamo-Electric 
Machine,  8 

Colored  and  Colorless  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Bulbs,  ^32 

Combination  Electric  Light  and  Gas 
Fixtures,  348 

Commercial  Arc  Lighting,  Unsuitability 
of  Charcoal  or  Gas  Retort  Carbon  for, 
151 

Commercial  Failure  of  Early  Electric 
MotorSj  Reasons  for,  406 

Commercial   Sale  of  Electricity.   3^6-362 

Committee  Appointed  by  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Legislation,  Opinion  o^ 
Concerning  Different  Methods  of 
Street  LiRrntinpr.   207 

Commutation,  Diameter  of,   18 

Commutator  and  Armature  of  Brush 
Multi-Circuit  Arc-Light  Generator,  2^6 

Commutator  Brushes  of  Dynamo,  Sparlc- 
ing  at,  50 

Commutator,  Four-Part,  for  Drum  Arm- 
ature, 20 

Commutator  of  Dynamo-Electric  Ma- 
chine, 7 

Commutator,  Two-Part,  Action  of,  15 

Commutator,  Use  of  Lubricant  on,  51 

Composition  of  Sunlight,    144 

Compound-Wound  Alternators,  84 

Compound-Wound  Arc-Light  Generators, 
242 

Compound-Wound  Belt-Driven  Alterna- 
tor, Westinghouse  Company's  Type 
of,  86 

Compound-Wound  Dvnamo,  56 

Compound-Wound  Dynamo,  Automatic 
Regulating  Action  of,  56 

Compound- Wound   Dynamos,    12 

Compound-Wound      Dynamos,      General 

Compound-Wound  Electric  Motor,  420 
Compound-Wound   Electric  Motor,   Self- 

Governing  Power  of,  420 
Compound  -  Wound      Motor,       Diagram 

Showing   Connections   of,  420 
Concentric  Tubular  Conductors,   74 


Condenser  Reactance,  7a 

Conditions  for  Reversal  of  Rotation  of 
Electric  Motor,   390 

Conductinsr  Loop  Dynamo.  Electric  In- 
duction of,  in  Bipolar  Field,   14 

Conducting  Loop  Kotated  in  Bipolar 
Field^^^  Direction  of  Alternating  Cor* 
rent  Flow  in,  67 

Conductors,  Concentric  Tubular,   74 

Conductors,  Conical  or  Taperinjp,  323 

Conductors,  Difference  in  Weights  of, 
in  High  and  Low  Current  Circuits, 
160 

Conductors,  Movable  Electric,  Causes  of 
Attractions  and  Repulsions  of.  411 

Conductors  or  House  Wires,  Electric, 
350 

Conductors  or  Leading-In  Wires  for  In- 
candescent Electric  Lamps,  286 

Conductors,     Relative    Weights    of.    Re- 

fuired  for  Different  Systems  of  Lamp 
>istribution,  328 

Conical  Hood  for  Are  Lamp,  aij 

Conical   or  Tapering  Conductors,  32^ 

Conical  Spiral  Filament  for  Incande** 
cent  Lamps,  340 

Constant-Current  Alternators,   xxi 

Constant-Current  and  Constant-Potential 
Mains,  Use  of  Electric  Motors  on,  422 

Constant-Current  Arc  Li^ht  Circuits,  168 

Constant-Current  Arc-Light  Generators, 
234 

Constant-Current  Circuits,  Alternating 
Electric  Lamps  for,  200 

Constant-Current  Circuits  vs,  Constant- 
Potential  Circuits,   170 

Constant-Current  Dvnamo,  ix 

Constant-Current  D]mamo-Electric  Ma- 
chine, II 

Constant-Current   Transformer,   20X 

Constant-Current  Transformer.  Use  of, 
for  Series  Distribution  of  Alternating- 
Current  Incandescent  Lamps,  319 

Constant-Potential   Alternators^    xix 

Constant-Potential  and  Constant-Current 
Mains,  Use  of  Electric  Motors  on,  ^2 

Constant-Potential  Arc-Light  Circuits. 
168 

Constant-Potential  Arc-Light  Genera- 
tors, 234 

Constant-Potential  Circuits,  Alternating 
Electric  Lam^  for,  200 

Constant-Potential  CircuitSj  Employment 
of,   for  Arc  Light  Distribution,  171 

Constant- Potential  Circuits  vs.  Constant- 
Current  Circuits,   170 

Constant-Potential  Dynamo,   xx 

Constant-Potential  Djrnamo-Electric  Ma- 
chine,  1 1 

Constant-Potential  Mains,  Connection  of 
Groups  of  Series-Connected  Incandes- 
cent Electric  Lamps  Across,  320 

Constant-Potential  Mains,  Connection  of 
Series-Wound  Motors  in  Series  Across, 
422 

Constant- Potential  Mains,  Distribution 
of  Multiple  -  Connected  Incandescent 
Electric  LamfM  on.  318 

Constant-Potential     Mains,     Distribution 

.  of  Series-Connected  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamps  on,  318 

Constant-Potential  Mains,  General  Elec- 
tric Company's  Type  of  Endosed  Arc 
Lamps  for,   x8i 
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Constant-Potential  Mains,  Parallel  Con- 
nection of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps  on,  321 

Constant  •  Potential  Mains,  Series  •  Con- 
nected  Arc  Lamps  on,   178 

Constant- Potential  Mains,  Series  Incan- 
descent  Lamps  for,   329 

Continuous  anJ  Alternating  Currents, 
Analogue  of,  to  Flow  in  Tidal  Rivers, 

65 
Continuous-Current  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc, 

Distribution  of  Lieht  of,   146 
Continuous-Current  Dynamo,  6 
Continuous-Current     Motors,     Efficiency 

of,  421 
Continuous  Electric  Currents,  Definition 

of.   64 
Continuous  or  Direct  Electric  Currents, 

Bipolar  Motor  for,  413 
Controller  Box,   Switch  Handle  for.  475 
Controller,     Car,     for     Electric     Street 

Railway  Motor,   472 
Controller,   Series-Parallel,   473 
Controller,     Series-Parallel,     Action     of, 

474 
Converter,  Motor,  527 
Converter,   Rotary,   527 


;  A< 


Converter,   Rotary,  Action  of,  528 

Converters,   Rotary,   521 

Converters,  Rotary,  tor  Sub-Stations  in 
Transmission  Systems,   526 

Cooper-Hewitt   Vapor  Lamp,    375-370   ' 

Cooper-Hewitt  Vapor  Lamp,  Daylight 
Values  of  J  375 

Cooper-Hewitt  Vapor  Lamp,  Description 

^of,   376 

Cooper-Hewitt  Vapor  Lamp,  Devices  to 
Prevent  Flickering  in,  378 

Cooper-Hewitt  Vapor  Lamp,  Forms  of, 
377-378 

Copper-Coated  Carbons,  102 

Copper  Conductors  on  Dimamo,  Eddy 
Currents  Produced  in,  35 

Core  Disks  of  Armature,  31 

Core  Disks,  Use  of,  in  Laminated  Cylin- 
drical  Armature,   32 

Core  Transformer,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's Laminated.   102 

Core  Transformer,  Lamination  of,  T02 

Core  Transformers,    102 

Core  Type  of  Transformer,  General  Elec- 
tric  Company's,    103 

Cored  Carbons.  Effect  of,  in  Increasing 
Steadiness  of  Voltaic  Arcs,  128 

Cored  Carbons,  191 

Cores,  Armature  and  Magnet,  Lamina- 
tion of,  29 

Cores  of  /n-matures  or  Magnets,  Direc- 
tion of  Lamination  of,  30 

Corrosion,    Electrolytic,    406 

Coulomb  Per  Second,   11 

Counter  E.M.F.   of  Carbon  Arc,   134 

Counter   E.M.F.   of  Electric  Motor,   ^15 

Counter  E.M.F.  of  Motor,   Great  Value 

of,  41s 

Counter  E.M.F.'s  of  Carbon  Voltaic 
Arc,   Probable   Causes   of,    13^ 

Crater  in  Positive  Carbon,  High  Tem- 
perature  of,    131 

Crater  in  Positive  Carbon,  the  Place  of 
Highest  Temperature  in.  131 

Crocker  and  Wneeler  on  Diseases  of  Dy- 
namos, 50 

Crocker   on   Direct-Driven   Dvnamos,   M2 


Crodcer-Wheeler  Motors,  Use  of,  in 
United    States    Mint    at    Philadelphia, 

442 

Crocker  -  Wheeler  Sextipolar  Electric 
Motor,  ^42 

Crocker-wheeler  Slow-Speed  Bipolar 
Electric  Motor,  432 

Crocker-Wheeler's  Slow-Speed  Bipolar 
Electric  Motor,  Armature  of,  433 

Cross-Wire  Suspiension  of  Arc  Lamps, 
213 

Current  and  Electro- Motive  Force  Re- 
quired   for    Alternating-Current    Arc, 

138 

Current  Strength  and  Ohmic  Resistance, 
Effect  of,  on  Quantity  of  Heat  De- 
veloped in  Circuit,   27 

Current  Strength  and  Pressure  for  En- 
closed Arc  Lamps,   180 

Current  Strengths  and  Voltages  Em- 
ployed   in   Arc   Light   Projectors.   22^ 

Currents,  Alternating  Electric,  Defini- 
tion of,  64 

Currents  and  Voltages  Required  for 
Small   Battery  Lamps,  335 

Currents,  Continuous  Electric,  Defini- 
tion of,   6^ 

Currents,   Diphase  Alternating,   505 

Currents,    Diphase    Alternating  Electric, 

79 

Currents,  Eddy,  28 

Currents,  Foucault,  28 

Currents,  Multiphase  Alternating  Elec- 
tric, 79 

Currents,  Parasitical,  28 

Currents,  Polyphase  Alternating  Electric, 

79 
Currents,   Jriphase  Alternating  Electric, 

S05 
Curve    Representing   Alternating-Current 
Flow    in   Alternating-Current    Circuit, 

67 

Curve  Representing  Tidal  Flow  of  Wa- 
ter in  River,  66 

Cut-Out,  Automatic  for  Heater  Coils 
of  Nemst  Lamp,  365 

Cut-Out  Boxes,   352 

Cut-Outs,  Automatic,  for  Service  Wires, 

351 
Cycle,  Definition  of,  65 
Cycle,   Symbol  for,  65 
Cylindrical    Armature    Core,    Disks    for 

L^nination  of,  32 


D.     MacFaslame    Moore's     System     of 

Vacuum-Tubc  Lighting,   382 
Dal   Negro's   Early   Electric   Motor,    396 
Danger  of  Suddenly  Reversing  Direction 

of  RoUtion  of  Mlotor  Without  the  Use 

of  Rheostat,   42s 
Dangers,  Nature  of,  from  Trolley  Wires, 

478 

Dash  Pot,  Use  of,  in  Arc  Lamp,   176 

Davenport.  459 

Davenporrs  Early  Electric  Motor,  Pat- 
ent  for,   460 

Davenport's  Electric  Motor,  399 

Davidson,   460 

Davidson's    Electric    Motor,    400 

Davidson's  Early  Electric  Locomotive^ 
460 
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Davy  tad  Children's  Inoindescing  Me- 
tallic Conductor8|  24% 

Davy  and  the  Carbon   voltaic  Arc,   1x7 

Davy's  Account  of  His  Early  Demon- 
stration of  the  Voltaic  Arc,  119 

Davy's  Experiments  on  Electro-Magnetic 
Rotation,  ^jj^a 

Davy's  Voltaic  Arc,  Singer's  Description 
ofl  118 

Daylight  Color- Values  of  Nemst  Lamp^ 
368 

Daylight,  Spectrum  of,  14% 

Daylight  Values  of  Cooper-Hewitt  Vapor 

Daylight  VuueB  of  Incandescing  Fila- 
ment, a?  I 

Daylight  Values  of  Incandescing  Fila- 
ment. Effect  of  Temperature  on.  27a 

De  Changys  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp^  256 

Deering  Harvester  Company  at  Chicago^ 
Consumption  of  Electric  Horse-Power 

Detoition  of  Activity,  9 

Definition  of  Alternating  Electric  Cor- 
rent^  64 

Definition  of  Alternation,  65, 

Definition  of  Continuous  Electric  Cur- 
rents. 64 

Definition  of  Cycle,  6s 

Definition  of  Dynamo-Electric  MacMiA  5 

Definition  of  Electroliera,  314 

Definition  of  Period,  65 

Definition  of  Stator,  510 

Definition  of  Rotor,  510 

Definition  of  Worl^  o 

Deflagrating  or  Heating  Power  of  the 
Voltaic  Arc,  lao 

De  la  Rue's  Enclosed  Incandescing  Me- 
tallic Wire,  a47 

Deleuil  and  Archeiean's  Early  Outdoor 
Arc  Lighting,  155 

De  Molejms.  156 

De  Mc^eynar  Early  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,  948 

Density  and  Conducting  Power  of  Arti- 
ficial Carbons,  188 

Dental  Lamps,  336 

Dental   Side   Seal   Incandescent  Electnc 


Lamps,  336' 
'  Lami 
287 


Deposited  Lamp  Filament  Joints,  Copper, 

287 
Deposited  or  Graphitic  Carbon  Obtained 

by  Flashing  Process,  a8s 
Description    of    Cooper  -  Hewitt    Vapor 

Lamp,  376 
Design    and    Construction   of   Dynamos, 

Influence  of,  58 
Desk    Lamp,    Incandescent   Electric.   346 
Development  of  Electro-Dynamic  Force, 

Cause  of,  41 1 
Devices  for  Turning  Down  Incandescent 

Electric  Lamps,  34a 
Diaeram      of      Connection      of      Shunt- 
Wound    Motor    to    Constant-Potential 

Diagram*  SnowingConnections  of  Com- 
Dound-Wound    Klectric    Motor,    a2o 

Diagram  Showing  Connections  of  Shunt- 
Wound  Electnc  Motor,  418 

Diaeram  Showing  Connections  of  Series- 
Wound  Motor,  410 

Diagram    Showing   Connections   of   Two 


Series- Wound  Motors  in  Series  Across 
Constant-Potential  Maina,  42a 

Diagrammatic  Representation  of  Series 
ud  Shunt  Magneta  in  ^«  Lamp^  X73 

Diameter  of  Commutation,  18 

Diameter  of  Conmiutation,  Sparidag  Doe 
to  Change  in,  ca 

Differential  Arc  Lamp,  174 

Dimming  of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps 
by  Blackening  of  Globes,  3x1 

Disadvantagea  and  Advantages  of  Higfa- 
Frequency  Ahrmiting-Cnneat  Gener- 
ators, 81 

Disadvantages  of  Increasing  Voltage  on 
Aged  Lampa,  308 

Diphase  Alternating  Currents,  sps 

Diphase    Alternating    Electric    Currents, 

Diphase  Currents,  How  Obtained,  528 
Diphase  System,  Production  of  Rotating 

Magnetk:  Field  by.  so8 
Diphase  System  wxtn  Four  Conductors. 

506 
Diphase  System  with  Three  ConductorB, 

^06 
Direct-Connected  Dvnamo^  7 
Direct  Coupling;  Advantages  ol  43 
Direct-Current  Arc,    Uneonal   Coommtp- 
tion    of    Positive   and   Negative    Car- 
bons in,  133 
Direct-Dnven  Dsmamos,  Crocker  on,  4a 
Direct-Driven  Dynamos,  Large  Size  of. 

Direct-Driven  Exhaust  FU|  440 
Direct-Driven    Revolvinff-Fwla    Alterna- 
tor, General  Electric  Compan/s  Type, 
9a 
Direct-Driven  vs.  Belt-Driven  Dynamos, 

41 

Direct  Motor-Driven  Machinery,  Rapid 
Extension  of.  421 

Direct  or  Continuous  Electric  Currents, 
Bipolar  Motor  for,  413 

Direction  of  Action  ox  Electro-Dynamic 
^Force,  411 

Direction  of  Alternating-Current  Flow 
in  Conducting  Loop  Kotated  in  Bipo- 
lar Field,  67 

Direction  of  Lamination  of  Cores  of 
Armatures  or  Magnets,  30 

Dischargea,  Tesla's  High-rrequency,  38* 

Diseases  of  Djmamos,  Crocker  ana 
Wheeler  on,   50 

Disk  Armatures  for  Alternators,  83 

Disks  for  Lamination  of  Cylindrical 
Armature  Core,  3a 

Distributing  or  Panel  Boards,  ^sa 

Distribution  of  Current,  Triphaw,  of 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Syrtem 
of  New  York  City,  531 

Distribution  of  Lamps  •  for  Indoor  Il- 
lumination,  ,113 

Distribution  of  Light .  from  Differently 
Shaped  Incandescing  Lamp  Filaments, 
307 

Distribution  of  Light  of  Alternating^ 
Current  Carbon   Voltaic  Arc,   148 

Distribution  of  Light  of  Continuous  Cur- 
rent Carbon   Voltaic  Arc.   146 

Distribution  of  Multiple-Connected  In- 
candescent Electric  Lamps  on  Con- 
stant-Potential  Maina,   318 

Distribution  of  Series  ana  Mahiple-Coii- 
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nected    Incandescent    Electric    Lamps, 

Distribution  of  Series-Connected  Incan- 
descent £Iectric  Lamps  on  Constant- 
Potential  Mains,  ^i8 

Divergence  of  Projector  Rajrs,  Advan- 
tage of  Slight,  229 

Double-Carbon  Arc  Lamp,  Use  of,  on 
Series-Connected  Circuits  with  Open 
Globe  Lamps,  199 

Double-Curl  Anchored  Filament  of  In- 
candescent Lamps,  301 

Double-Curl  Filament  of  Incandescent 
Lamps,   301 

Double-Filament  or  Twin  Incandescent 
Electric   Lamp,    344 

Double- Loop  Type  of  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Filament,  294 

Double  or  Single-Track  Roads,  Span- 
Wire  Support  for  Trolley  Wire  of,  477 

Double  Trolley  for  Electric  Locomotives, 

495 

Double-Trolley   System,   481 

Double-Truck  Four-Motor  Electric  Street 
Car,  46p 

Double  -  Truck  Four  -  Motor  Elquipment 
for  Electric   Street  Cars,  468 

Double  U-Shaped  Filament  of  Incan- 
descent Lamps,  301 

Drip  Loop  of  Electric  Conductor,  351 

Drop  of  Pressure  on  Long  Transmission 
Lines,   323 

Drum  Armature,  Four-Part  Commuta- 
tor for,  20 

Drum  Armatures.   19 

Duboscq's  Arc  Lamp   Mechanism,    155 

Duboscq  s  Automatic  Arc-Light  Regu- 
lator,  164 

Dynamo,   Action   of  Shunt-Wound,   55 

Dynamo,  Air-Churning  of,  Loss  from, 
38 

Dynamo,   Alternating-Current,  6 

Dynamo  and  Motor,  Discovery  of  Re- 
versibility of,  406 

Dynamo,    Belt-Driven,    7 

Dynamo,  Bipolar,  25 

Dynamo,  Compound-Wound,  56 

Dynamo,    Constant- Current,    1 1 

Dynamo,   Constant- Potential,    11 

Dynamo,    Continuous-Current,    6 

Dynamo,   Direct-Connected,   7 

Dynamo  Diseases,  Crocker  and  Wheeler 
on,   so 

Dynamo,  Efficiency  of,  9 

Dynamo- Electric  Generator,    Parts  of,    6 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine^  Armature  of,  6 

Djmamo  -  Electric  Machine,  Collecting 
Brushes  of,  8 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Commutator 
of,   7 

Dynamo-Electric  Machine,  Definition  of,  5 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Field  Mag- 
nets of,   7 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Great  Value 
of,  as  an  Electric  Source,  61 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Pole  Pieces 
of,   7 

Dynamo-Electric    Machines,    Bipolar,    la 

Dynamo- Electric  Machines,  Compound- 
Woundj   12 

Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  Immense  Size 
of,  63 

Dynamo- Electric  Machines,  Multipolar, 
12 


Dynamo- Electric  Machines,  Self-Excited, 
12 

Dynamo  -  Electric  Machines,  Separately 
Excited,    12 

Dynamo  -  Electric  Machines,  Series- 
Wound,   12 

Dynamo  -  Electric  Machines,  Shunt- 
Wound,    12 

Dynamo,  Faraday's  Simple  Conducting 
Loop,   i^ 

Dynamo,    Horns  of,   34 

Dynamo,   Intake  of,  9 

Dynamo,  Lead  of  Collecting  Brushes  of, 
18  - 

Dynamo,   Motor,   527 

Dynamo,   Output   of,    9 

Dynamo,    Reaction   Principle  of,   63 

Dynamo,    Self-Oiling   Bearings    for,    39 

Dynamo,    Shunt- Wound,   54 

Dynamo  Troubles,  49 

Dynamo,  Why  Output  is  Necessarily 
Less  than  Intake,  2y 

Djrnamos,  Advantages  of  Carbon-Collect- 
ing Brushes  for,  41 

Dynamos,  Bipolar^  12 

Dynamos,   "Building  Up"  of,  63 

Dynamos,  Carbon  and  Metallic-Collect- 
ing Brushes  for,  40 

Dynamos.  Circumstances  Affecting  the 
Amount  of  Bearing  Friction  in,  40 

Dynamos,  Circumstances  Affectinf^  the 
Amount  of  Collecting  Brush  Friction 
in,  41 

Dynamos,   Compound- Wound,    la 

Dynamos,  Compound  -  Wound,  General 
Uses  of,   57 

Dynamos,  Direct-Driven  vs.  Belt-Driven, 

Dynamos,  Direct-Driven,  Limit  of  Speed 

of.  41 
Dynamos,  Efficiencies  of  Large,  41 
Dynamos,   Heating  of,  57 
Dynamos,   Multipolar,   12 
Dynamos,   Self- Excited^  12 
Dynamos,   Separately  Excited,   12 
Dynamos,   Series- Wound,    12,   53 
Dynamos,   Shunt-Wound,    12 
Dynamos,   Temperature   Limits   of,   58 
Dynamos,   Three  Bearing,  39 
Dynamotor,  527 


E.M.F..   Counter,   of  Carbon  Arc,   134 

E.M.F.  8,  Lag  of,  yS 

E.M.F/s,  Lead  of,  yS 

E.M.F.'s  of  Dynamo  Armature,  Effect 
of  Speed  of  Armature  on,  6 

E.M.F.  s  Produced  by  Dynamo,  Meth- 
ods of  Increasing  Value  of,  8 

Early   Form   of   Vacuum-Tube   Lighting, 

"4 

Early  Forms  of  Lamp  Filament  Joints, 
287 

Early  History  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,  244,  269 

Early  incandescing  Electric  Lamp  Fila- 
ments,' Short  Life  of,  278 

Early  Workers  in  Electric  Street-Car 
Propulsion,  459 

Economy  Coil,  209 

Economy  of  Separate  Motor-Drive  of 
Machinery,  435 
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Eddj  Currents,  a8 

Eddy  Currents  in  Copper  Conductors  on 
Dynamo,  35 

Eddy  Currents,  Influence  of,  in  Pro- 
ducing Decreased  Magnetic  Flux  in 
Armature,  32 

Eddy  Currents,  Loss  Due  to  Heating 
of  Armature  Coils  br,  33 

Eddy  br  Parasitical  Currents.  Develop- 
ment of,  in  Pole  Pieces  01  Dynamo, 
2% 

Edison  Effect  in  Incandescent  Lamp,  331 

Edison  Night  Lamp,  342 

Edison's   Bamboo  Filaments,   a68 

Edison's  Chemical  Amp(ire  Hour  Meter, 

Edison's  Chemical  Meter,  Thermo-Static 
Electric  Heater  for,  360 

Edison's  Early  Work  on  Incandescent 
Electric    Lamp,   s66 

Edison's  Electric  Meter,  Why  Discon- 
tinued, 363 

Edison's  Electric  Railroad  at  Menlo 
Park.  463 

Edison  s  Improved  Platinum  Incandes- 
cent Electric  Lamp,  266 

Edison's  Paper  Carbons  for  Incandes- 
cent EUectric  Lamps,  267 

Edison's  Series-Connected  Multiple  Can- 
delabra and  Sign  Lamps,  329 

Edison's  Three-Wire  System  of  Incan- 
descent   Electric    Lamp    Distribution, 
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Edison  vs.  Field  Interference  Suit  as 
Regards  Priority  of  Invention  of 
Electric  Motor,  ^62 

Effect  of  Lamination  of  Magnet  Cores 
on   Production   of   Eddy   Currents,   30 

Effect  of  Ohmic  Resistance  and  Current 
Stren^h  on  Quantity  of  Heat  Devel- 
oped in  Circuit,  27 

Efficiencies  of  Large  Dynamos,  41 

Efficiencies  of  Transformers,    no 

Efficiency  of  Continuous-Current  Motors, 
421 

Efficiency  of  Dynamo,  9 

Efficiency  of  Incandescing  Filament,  Ef- 
fect of  Temperature  on,  270 

Efficiency  of  Nernst  Lamp,  368 

Electric  Activity  or  Power,  Practical 
Unit  of,    II 

Electric   Activity,    Practical   Unit  of,   11 

Electric  Brakes  for  Electric  Street  Kail- 
way,  471 

Electric  Candle,    Tablochkoff's,    158 

Electric  Candle,  Jamin's,   162 

Electric  Candle,  Wilde's,   161 

Electric  Car  Heaters,  488 

Electric  Conductor,  Drip  Loop  of,  351 

Electric    Currents,    Diphase    Alternating, 

505 
Electric  Currents,   Triphase  Alternating, 

S05 
Electric   Elevator  at  Washington  Monu- 
ment, 4^3 
Electric    Energy,    Various    Systems    for 

Transmission   of,    387 
Electric  Generator,  Umbrella  Type  of,  43 
Electric    Hoisting    by    Alternate    Action 

of  Gravity  and  Counter-Weight,  501 
Electric  Horses  vs.  Real  Horses,  459 
Electric  House  Wires  or  Conductors,  350 
Electric  Incandescent  Bicycle  Lamps,  337 


Electric  Incandescent  Lamp,  Manufac- 
ture ol  382,  297 

Electric  Jewels,  341 

Electric  Lamp,  Farmer's  Incandescent, 
264 

Electric  Lamps  for  Bicycle  Headlights, 
337 

Electric  Light  and  Gas  Fixtures,  Com- 
bination, ^48 

Electric  Light,  Watson  and  the,  X15 

Electric  Lighting  an  Art,   113 

Electric  Lighting,  Influence  of  Voltaic 
Battery  on  Problem  of,  1x6 

Electric  Locomotive^  Davidson's  Early, 
460 

Electric  Locomotive,  Field's  Early,  463 

Electric  Locomotive,   Page's,  461 

Electric  Locomotives,   490,  496 

Electric  Locomotives,  Advantages  of  the, 
491 

Electric    Locomotives,    Air    Brakes    for, 

493 
Electric    Locomotives,   Air    Whistle   for, 

496 
Electric    Locomotives,     Double     Trolley 

for,  495 
Electric   Locomotives   for   E<)uipment  of 

Central    Underground    Railway    Com- 
pany of  London,  496 
Electric    Locomotives,    Possible    Compact 

Structure  of,  492 
Electric      Locomotives,      Series  •  Parallel 

Controllers  for,  493 
Electric   Locomotives,    Where   Especially 

Serviceable,  490 
Electric   Locomotors,  490 
Electric  Meters,  356 

Electric     Meters,     Some     Requirements 
„  for,  357 

Electric  Motor,  BarloWs  Star-Wheel,  394 
Electric  Motor,  Belt  Tightener  for,  43s 
Electric  Motor,  Compound-Wound,  420 
Electric  Motor,  Counter  E.M.F.  01,  415 
Electric  Motor,  Dal  Negro's,  396 
Electric  Motor,  Davenport's,  399 
Electric   Motor,    Davenport's   Patent   for 

Early,  460 
Electric  Motor,  Davidson's,  400 
Electric    Motor-Driven    Milling    Machine 

at  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 

443 
Electric  Motor,   Elias's^  400 
Electric  Motor,  Essential  Parts  of,  302 
Electric    Motor,    Faraday;^s    EUirlv,   389 
Electric    Motor    for    Driving    Elevators, 

Holtzer-Cabot  Type  of,  452 
Electric   Motor,    Fromenrs,   401 
Electric  Motor,  Jacobi's,  ^96 
Electric   Motor,    Pacinotti^,   405 
Electric  Motor,  Page's,  403 
Electric  Motor,   Series- Wound,  419 
Electric  Motors,  Advantages  of,  421 
Electric    Motors,    Advantages    of    Multi- 
phase   Alternating     Electric    Currents 
for  Operation  of,   505 
Electric  Motors,  Character  of  Losses  in, 

427 
Electric    Motors,    Cause    of    Failure    of 

Early,  462 
Electric  Motors,   Methods  for  Reversing 

Direction  of  Rotation  of,  425 
Electric    Motors,    Probable    Direction    of 

Future  Improvements  in,  445 
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Electric  Motors,  Reasons  for  Commer- 
cial Failure  ox  Early,  406 

Electric  Motors,  Reduction  Gear  for,  430 

Electric  Motors,  Separately  Excited,  417 

Electric   Motors,    Shunt- Wound,   418 

Electric  Motors,  Slow-Speed,  428 

Electric  Motors,  Use  of  Carbon  Brushes 
for,  430 

Electric  Plowing,  532 

Electric  Power  Transmission,  Sub-Sta- 
tions for,  533 

Electric  Pressures  and  Currents  Em- 
plojred  for  Nemst  Lamps,  368 

Electric  Propulsion,  Seemmg  Mystery 
of,  458 

Electric  Railroad  at  Menlo  Park,  Edi- 
son's, 463 

Electric  Railway  Company  of  the 
United  States,  46a 

Electric  Railway,  Field's  Early  Patent 
for,  46a 

Electric  Slot  Meters,  358 

Electric  Street-Car  Propulsion,  Early 
Workers  in,  459 

Electric  Street-Ou"  Traction,  Enormous 
Electric  Horse-Power  Required  for, 
466 

Electric  Street  Car,  Two  Large  Motors 
vs.  Four  Small  Motors  for,  470 

Electric  Street  Cars,  456 

Electric  Street  Cars,  Construction  of 
Track  for,  484 

Electric  Street  Cars,  Double-Truck  Four- 
Motor  Equipment  for,   468 

Electric  Street  Cars,  Feeder  System  for, 

483 
Electric  Street  Cars,  General  Method  of 

Operation  of,  467 
Electric  Street  Cars,  Necessity  for  Good 

Roadbeds  for.  484 
Electric     Street     Cars,      Phenomenally 

Rapid  Growth  of,  464 
Electric  Street  Cars,  Triphase  Distribut- 
ing S]rstem  ior,  $24 
Electric    Street    Cars,    Underground   vs. 

Overhead  Feeders  for,  484 
Electric   Street  Cars,  Weight  Necessary 

for   Successful   Operation   of,   469 
Electric  Street  Railway,  467,  480 
Electric  Street  Railway,  Air  Bralces  for, 

47t 

Electric  Street  Railway,  Electric  Brakes 
for,  471 

Electric  Street  Railway,  Hand  Brakes 
for,  471 

Electric  Street  Railway  Motor,  Car  Con- 
troller for,  473 

Electric  Street  Railway  Motor,  Sand 
Box  for,  472 

Electric  Street  Railway  Tracks,  Rail 
Bonding  for,  485 

Electric  Street  Railways,  Electro  -  M^- 
netic  Call  Bells  for,  489 

Electric  Switchboards,   15s 

Electric  Transmission  of  Energy,  Advan- 
tages of.   Over  Other  Systems,    188 

Electric  Transmission  of  Power,  Appli- 
cations of,  516 

Electric  Transmission  of  Power,  Basis 
for,  516 

Electric    Traction    vs.    Steam    Traction, 

45y 
Electric  Welding  of  Rail  Joints,  485 


Electric  Work,  Practical  Unit  of,   11 

"Electrical  World  and  Engineer,"  De- 
scription of  Moore's  Vacuum  Tube 
System  of  Electric  Lighting  in,  384, 
386 

Electrically  Controlled  Searchlight  Pro- 
jector, 227 

Electrically   Driven   Elevators,    Statistics 

of,  453 

Electrically  Driven  Fans,  United  States 
Census  Report  on  Increase  in  Use  of, 
448 

Electrically  Driven  Machine  Shops  at 
Schenectady,  New  York.  446 

Electricity,  Commercial  Sale  of,  3^6-,  36a 

Electricity,  Different  Cost  for  Froouc- 
tion  ox,  by  Central  Station  at  Differ- 
ent Hours  of  the  Day  and  Different 
Days  of  the  Year,  357 

Electro-Dynamic  Force,  4x0 

Electro-Dynamic  Force,  Cause  of  Devel- 
opment of,  411 

Electro-Djmamic  Force,  Cause  of  Re- 
versal of  Direction  of,   412 

Electro-Dynamic  Force,  Circtunstances 
Determming  Strength  of,  ^14 

Electro-Dynamic  Force,  Development  of, 
in  Active  Conducting  Loop,  41a 

Electro-Dynamic  Force,  Direction  of  Ac- 
tion of,  41  z 

Electro-Dynamic  Force,  Tendency  of.  to 
Place  Fluxes  Parallel  to  Each  Other, 
4XS 

Electro-Dynamics,  General  Laws  of,  410 

Electro-Magnetic  Contact  Trolley  Sys- 
tem, 48J 

Electro-Magnetic  Motor,  Page's,  Trial 
of,  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  be- 
tween   Washington    and    Bladensburg, 

404 

Electro-Magnetic  Motor,  Ritchie's,  399 

Electro-Magnetic  Rotation,  Davy^s  Ex- 
periments on.  39s 

Electro-Magnetic  RoUtion,  WoUaston 
on,  391 

Electro  -  Magnets,     Alternating  •  Current, 

•     S03 

Electro-Motive  Force  and  Current  Re- 
quired   for    Alternating-Current    Arc, 

138 

Electroliers,  Definition  of,  314 

Electrolytic  Corrosion.  486 

Elevator  Motors,  Electric,  Some  Re- 
quirements for,  451 

Elias's  Electric  Motor,   400 

Elihu  Thomson's  Magnetic  Blow-Out, 
I  S3 

Elihu  Thomson's  Watt-Hour  Meter,   363 

Enclosed  Alternating  -  Current  Arc 
Lamps,   Advantages  of,   ao6 

Enclosed  Arc  Lamp,   Manhattan,    i8a 

Enclosed  Arte  Lamps,    179 

Enclosed  Arc  Lamps,  Current  Strength 
and  Pressure  for,  180 

Enclosed  Arc  Lamps^  General  Electric 
Compaiiv's  Type  of,  for  Constant-Po- 
tential Mains,  181 

Enclosed  Arc  Lamps,  Shades  and  Re- 
flectors for,  SI 7 

Enormous  Growth  of  Incandescent  Lamp 
Industry,  38s 

Enormous    Use    of    Arc-Light    Carbons, 

187 
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Equalizer,  Feeder,  324 

Equalizer  Switch,  324 

Eustathius,  1x4 

Evaporation  of  Incandescent  Carbon 
Filament,  a8i 

Excessive  Heating  in  Armatore  Bear- 
ings,  Some  Causes  of,   59 

Exhaust   Fan,   Direct-Driven,   ^o 

Exhaust  Fans  and  Blowers,  Motor-Driv- 
en,  Use  of,  in  Ventilation  of  Rooms, 

439 

Exhaustion,  Chemical,  of  Incandescent 
Lamp  Bulbs,   296 

Extinction  of  Voltaic  Arc  by  the  Ap- 
proach of  a  Magnet,  122 


Fan  Motors,  Improvements  in,  449 

Fan  Motors,   Some  Types  of,  448 

P^an  Motors  with  Variable  Speeds,  449 

Fans,  Ceiling  Suspension.  451 

Fans,  Small,  Adaptability  of  Electric 
Motor  for  Driving,  447 

Faraday,  389 

Faraday  on  Action  of  Two-Part  Com- 
mutator,  x6 

Faraday  on  Wollaston's  Oaim  to  Prior- 
ity of  First  Conception  of  Electric 
Motor,   391 

Faraday's  Early  Alternating  -  Current 
Transformers,  95 

Faraday's    Early    Electric   Motor,    3 89 

Faraday^s  Early  Electric  Motor,  Modi- 
fied Form  of,  393 

Faraday's  Simple  Conducting  .Loop  Dyn- 
amo,  13 

Farmer.  461 

Farmers  Early  Electro-Magnetic  Loco- 
motive, 461 

Farmer's  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp, 
264 

Feeder  Equalizer,   324 

Feeder  Equalizer,   Rheostat  for,  325 

Feeder  System  for  Electric  Street  Cars, 
483 

Feeder  System  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp  Distribution,  322 

Feeders  and  Bus-Bars,  Connections  of 
Generators  to,  at  Central  Power- 
House,  487 

Feeders,  Trolley^  ^83 

Feeding   Points,   483 

Ferraris,   soj  «.    ,    • 

Ferraris  and  Tesla,  Preece  on  Their  In- 
dependent Discovery  of  the  Rotary 
Field  Motor,  502 

•Ferraris's   Early   Multiphase   Motor,   503 

Field  Flux.  Effect  of  Variations  of,  on 
Speed  ot  Rotation  of  Electric  Motor, 
416 

Field  Magnet  Coils.  Speed  Regulation 
of  Motors  by  Varying,  426 

Field  Magnets  of  Dynamo-Electric  Ma- 
chine, 7 

Field's  Early  Electric  Locomotive,   40JJ 

Fifty  Thousand  Volts  on  Transmission 
Lines,  536 

Filament,  Double-Curl  Anchored,  or  In- 
candescent Lamps,  301 

Filament,  Double-Curl,  of  Incandescent 
Lamps,  30 T 


Filament,  Double-Loop  Tjrpe  of  Incan- 
descent  Electric  Lamp,  204 

Filament,  Double  U-Snaped,  of  Incan- 
descent Lamps,  30X 

Filament,  Horseshoe,  of  Incandescent 
Lamps,  30  X 

Filament,  Incandescing,  Daylight  Values 
of,  271 

Filament,  Sinele-Curl  Anchored,  of  In- 
candescent Lamps,  301 

Filament,  Single-Loop  Type  of  Incan- 
descent  Electric  Lamp,  294 

Film  Cut-Out  for  Series-Connected  In- 
candescent Electric  Lamps,  318 

Film  Cut-Outs  for  Series-Connected  In- 
candescent Lamps,  ^19 

Fire-Fly  and  Glow-Worm,  High  Lumi- 
nous Efficiency  of^  ^77 

Fire  Risks,  Low,  ot  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamps,  350 

First  Conception  of  Electric  Motor, 
Faraday  on  Wollaston's  Claim  to  Pri- 
ority of,   39 X 

Five  Thousand  K.W.  Alternator,  Wesl- 
inghouse  Company,  88 

Five-Wire  System  of  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Distribution,  328 

Fixtures  and  Appurtenances  of  Are 
Lamps,  211,  22X 

Flaming  Carbon  Arc.  Cause  of,  134 

Flashing  Process^  Automatic  Stoppage 
of,   on  Completion  of,  286 

Flashing  Process  for  Carbon  Lamp  Fila- 
ments, 284 

Flat  Car  Wheels,  47a 

Flexibility  of   Rotary  Converter,   530 

Flickering  of  Arc  Light,  Causes  of,   128 

Flour,  Carbopizable^   190 

Flow  or  Flux  of  Li^ht,  140 

Flux  or  Flow  of  Light,  140 

Focu8in|r  Arc  Lamp,  Positions  of  Car- 
bons m,  223 

Focusing  Arc  Lamps,  222 

Focusing  Lamp  and  Mirror  for  Search- 
light,  225 

Focusing  Lamp  for  Lantern  Pro|ector,  231 

Focusing  Lamp  for  Locomotive  Head- 
lights, 232  . 

Fontaine's  Claim  for  the  Invention  of 
the  Reversibility  of  Dynamo,  407 

Fontaine's  Exhibit  at  the  Vienna  Expo- 
sition, 407 

Foot-pound,  407 

Force,  Electro-Dsmamic,  410 

Force,  Electro-Dynamic,  Cause  of  De- 
velopment of.  411 

Force,  Electro-Dynamic,  Cause  of  Re- 
versal of  Direction  of,  41a 

Force,  Electro-Dynamic,  Circumstances 
Determining  Strength   of,   4>4 

Force,  Electro  -  Dynamic,  Development 
of,  in  Active  Conducting  Loop,  4' a 

Force,  EIectro-D3rnamic,  Direction  of 
Action   of,   411  -,      -  * 

Force,  Electro-Dynamic,  Tendency  of, 
to  Place  Fluxes  Parallel  to  Each 
Other,    4' 2 

Forced  Carbons,   191  ^    ,.  . 

Form  of  Lamp  Mount  for  Sealing  to  In- 
candescent  Lamp   Bulb,    289 

Forms  of  Cooper-Hewitt  Vapor  Lamp, 
377.   378 
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Formfttion  and  Nature  of  Voltaic  Arc, 
1x6 

Foucault  Currents,  28 

Foucault  or  Eddy  Currents.  Develop- 
ment of,  in  Pole  Pieces  of  Dynamo,  a8 

Foundations,  Effect  of  Noises  Produced 
by  Dynamos  in  Operation  on,  60 

Four  Conductors,  Diphase  System  ¥ritli» 
506 

Four  •  Motor  Double  -  Truck  Electric 
Street  Car,  469 

Four-Motor  Double-Truck  Equipment 
for  Electric  Street  Cars,  468 

Four-Wire  S]rstem  of  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Distribution,  328 

Frame,  Trollev,  480 

Frequencies  01  Alternating-Current  Gen- 
erators, 80 

Frequencies,  Transformer,    iii 

Frequency,  Necessary,  of  Carbon  Voltaic 
Arc,   137 

Friction,  Collecting  Brush,  40 

Frictional  Losses  at  Journal  Bearings  of 
Dynamo,  38 

Fromcnt's  Electric  Motor,  ^i 

Future  Improvements  in  Electric  Mo- 
tors, Prooable  Direction  of,  445 


Gardimbr  and  Blossom's  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamf^  2vj> 

Gas  and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Com- 
bination, 348 

Gas  Jets,  Candles,  and  Oil  Lamps  vs. 
Incandescent    Electric    Lamps,    349 

Gear,  Reduction,  for  Electric  Motors,  430 

General  Electric  Company's  Belt-Driven 
Compound-Wound  Alternator,  90 

General  Electric  Company's  Belt-Driven 
Generator,  44 

General  Electric  Company's  Constant- 
Current  Transformer  for  Series-Con- 
nected Arc  Lamps,  201 

General  Electric  Company's  Direct-Con- 
nected Slow-Speed  Generator,  46 

General  Electnc  Company's  Direct- 
Driven  Revolving- Field  Alternator,  92 

General  Electric  Company's  Electrically 
Driven  Machine  Shops  at  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  446 

General  Electric  Company's  Hand-Con- 
trolled Searchlight  Projector,  227 

General  Electric  Compan^s  Laminated 
Core  for  Core  Transformer,   102 

General  Electric  Company's  Method  of 
Winding  Field  Coils  o.f  Revolving- 
Field  Alternator,  93 

General  Electric  Company's  Oil-Cooled 
Tsrpe-H  Transformer,    X03 

General  Electric  Company's  Series  Al- 
ternating-Current Arc  Lamp,  204 

General  Electric  Company's  Shell  Type 
of  Transformer,    106 

General  Electric  Company's  Slow-Speed 
Electric  Motor,   428 

General  Electric  Companv's  Suggestions 
for  Renewal  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps,  309 

General  EHectric  Company's  Twin-Car- 
bon Enclosed  Arc  Lamp,    183 

General  Electric  Company's  Type  of  In- 


duction Motor  with  Starting  Resist- 
ance, 515 

General  Principle  of  Action  of  Step- 
Down  Transformer,  98 

General  Principle  of  Action  of  Step-Up 
Transformer,  90 

General  Uses  of  Shunt-Wound  Dyna- 
mos, ^7 

Generatmg  Station.  Ordinary  Complex 
and  Expensive  Nature  of,  522 

Generator,  Alliance  Magneto  -  Electric, 
156 

Generator,  Automatic  Regulating  Action 
of  Compound-Wound  56 

Generator,  Brush  Mlulti-Circuit  Arc- 
Light,  236 

Generator,   Magneto- Electric,   68 

Generators,    Alternating-Current,    80 

Generators,  Arc-Light,   12 

Generators,  Constant-Current  Arc-Light, 
234     . 

Generators,  Constant  •  Potential  Arc- 
Light,  234 

Generators,   Incandescent  Light,    12 

Generators,  Railway,  486 

Generators,  Secondary^  97 

Generators,  Therapeutic,  13 

Generators,    Triphase    Revolving    Field, 

^5*4 

Glass,  Alabaster,  for  Arc  Lamp  Globes, 
218 

Glass  Mount  for  Sawjrer-Mann  Incan- 
descent Lamp,  289 

Globe  or  Bulb  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,  Necessity  for  High  Vacuum 
in,  278 

Globes,  Arc'Light  Glass,  Percentage  of 
Light  Absorbed  by,  219 

Globes,  Blown,  for  Arc  Lamps,  219 

Globes   for   Arc  Lamps,   218 

Globes,  Molded,  for  Arc  Lamps.  218 

Glow- Worm  ^  and  Fire-Fly,  High  Lumi- 
nous Efficiency  of,  277 

Glower  for  Nemst  Lamp,  366 

Glower  of  Nernst  Lamp,  363 

Glowing  Wires,  Grove's  Experiments  on 
Effect  of  Surrounding  Gases  on  Tem- 
perature of,  248 

Gradual  Failure  of  Incandescing  Electric 
Lamps,  308 

Gramme  Machine,  Early  Exhibition  of 
Reversibility  of,  408 

Gramme  Ring,  Soft  Iron  Wire  Core  of, 
31 

Gramme  •  Ring  Armature  in  Bipolar 
Fields,  Direction  of  Currents  Induced 
in  Separate  Cpils  of,  22 

Gramme  Type  Magneto-EHectric  Ma- 
chine, 24 

Gramme-Wound  Ring  Armature  in  Bi- 
polar Field,  21 

Graphite,  Deposition  of,  on  Negative 
Electrode,  132 

Graphitic  or  Deposited  Carbon,  High 
Emissivity  of,  285 

Graphitic  or  Deposited  Carbon  Obtained 
by   Flashing   Process,   285 

Green.  461 

Green  s  Early  Electric  Motor,  461 

Greener  and  Staite's  Incandescent  Car- 
bon Electric  Lamp,  251 

Ground  Glass   Lamp   Bulbs  and    Reflec- 
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ton  for  Incandesciog  Electric  Lamps, 
Advantages  of,  307 

Grove's  Experiments  on  the  Effect  of 
Surrounding  Gases  on  the  Tempera- 
ture of  Glowing  Wires,  248 

Growth  of  Cities  and  Rapid  Transit,  457 

Guericke,  114 

H 

Half- Shade  Reflectors  for  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps,  346 

Hand  Brakes  for  Electric  Street  Rail- 
way, 47 « 

Hand-Controlled  Searchlight  Projector, 
General  Electric  Company's,   227 

Hand-Driven    Magneto- Electric   Machine, 

^4 
Hand   Regulator  for  Carbon  Arc  Light, 

154 

Hand  Switch  for  Multiple-Connteted 
Arc  Lamp,   177 

Hand  vs.  Automatic  Arc-Light  Regula- 
tors,   176 

Hanger- Boards  for  Arc  Lamps,  214 

Hangers  and  Suspension  Cables  for 
Telpher  Tracks,  498 

Harrison's  All- Night  Carbon  Arc  Lamp, 

195 
Hawkesbee.   X14 

Hawkesbee  s   Vacuum-Tube  Lamp,  380 
Heat    Energy,    Low    Perqentage    o^    in 

Vacuum-Tube  Lighting^  381 
Heater  Case  of  Nemst  Lamp,  373 
Heater     Coils     for     Nernst     Automatic 

Lamp,  364 
Heater  Coils  for  Nernst  Lamp,  366 
Heater,  Porcelain,  for  Nernst  Lamp,  365 
Heating  of  Dynamos,  57 
Heating    Power    of    Different    Artificial 

Illuminants,  350 
Henry,  7a 
Henry,  or  Practical  Unit  of  Inductance, 

72 

High  and  Low  Current  Circuits,  Differ- 
ence in  Weights  of  Conductors  of, 
169 

Hi^h  Emissivity  of  Graphitic  or  De^s- 
ited  Carbon  of  Incandescing  Fila- 
ments, 285 

High  -  Frequency  Alternating  -  Current 
Generators,  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages of,  81 

High- Frequency  Discharges,  Tesla's,  385 

High- Pressure  Electric  Power  Transmis- 
sion with  Transformers  at  Each  End 
of  Line,  518 

High-Pressure  Power  Transmission  for 
Very  Long  Lines,  520 

High- Pressure  Transmission  for  Street- 
Car  System  with  Rotary  Converters, 
Advantages  of,  522 

High  Temperature  of  Crater  of  Positive 
Carbon,   131 

High  Vacua  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps,  Effect  of  Occluded  Gases  on, 
279 

High  •  Voltage  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps,  304 

Highest    Known    Artificial    Temperature, 

131 
Hissing  Sound  Produced  by  Carbon  Arc, 

«33 
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Hoisting,  Electric,  by  Alternate  Action 
of   Gravity   and    Counter- Weight,    501 

Holophane,  Advantages  of,  2a i 

Holophane  for  Arc  Lamp,  220 

Holophane,  Objections  to  Use  of,  aax 

Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Motor  for  Driv- 
ine  Elevators,  452 

Hoplcins's  Three-wire  System  of  Incan- 
descent Electric  Lamp  Distribution, 
326 

Horns  of  Dvnamo,  34 

Horns  of  Motor,  35 

Horse  Cars,  455 

Horse- Power,   10 

Horse- Power,  Enormotis  Electric,  Rc- 
c^uired  for  Electric  Street-Car  Trac- 
tion, 466 

Horseshoe  Filament  of  Incandescent 
Lamps,  301 

Horseshoe  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp 
Filament,  294 

Horses,  Why  Trolley  Wire  Pressures 
Kill,  478 

House  Fixtures  and  Wiring,  349,  355 

House    Wires    or    Conductors,    Electric, 

350 
House    Wirinf,    Safe    Distance    between 

Positive  and  Negative  Mains  in,  351 
House  Wiring,    Service   Switch   for,   35 i 
House  Wiring,  Service  Wires  for,  351 
Houston  and  Kennelly  on  the  True  Path 

of  Electric  Currents,   75 
Humming    of    Alternating-Current    Arc, 

ydrocyanic  Acid.  Formation  of,  in 
Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,    129 

Hysteresis,  Magnetic,  37 

Hysteresis,  Meaning  ox  Word,  37 

Hysteretic  Loss,  38 

Hysteretic  Loss,  Circumstances  Deter- 
mining Value  of,  38 

I 

IcNiTEa,  JablochkofF's,  158 

Illumination   and   Candle-Power,    140 

Illumination  and  Light,   1^0 

Illumination,  Artificial,  Advantages  of 
Alternating  Electric  Currents  for,  200 

Illumination,  Artificial,  Necessary  Prop- 
erties of,  139 

Illumination,  Electric,  of  Madison 
Sqtiare  Tower,  New  York  City.   31^ 

Illumination.  Intensity  of.  Application 
of  Law  ot  Inverse  Squares  to,  141 

Immense  Size  of  Some  Dynamo- Electric 
Machines,   63 

Impedance,  How  Affected,  71 

Impedance,  Method  for  Decreasing  Value 
of,   73 

Impedance  of  Alternating-Current  Cir- 
cuit,  71 

Imperfect  Brush  Contact,  Sparking  Due 
to,   52 

Improper  Position  of  Brushes,  Sparking 
Due  to,  51 

Improved  Platinum  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp,   Edison's,  266 

Improved  Semi- Incandescent  Lamp,  Rev- 
nier*s,   163 

Improvements  in  Fan  Motors,  449 

Intake  of  Dynamo,  f 
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Incandescent  Carbon  Electric  Lamp, 
Greener  and  Staite't^  asz 

Incandescent  Carbon  Filament,  Evapora- 
tion of,  281 

Incandescent  Carbon  Lamp  Filaments, 
Structural  and  Structureleas,  283 

Incandescent  Electric  Automobile  lAmpa, 

341 

Incandescent  Electric  Battery  Lamps,  334 

Incandescent  Electric  Ceiling  Li^ht,  347 

Incandescent  Electric  Dental  Side  Seal 
Lamps,  336 

Incandescent    Electric    Desk   Lamp,    34^ 

Incandescent  Electric  Lampj  Advantages 
of,  Over  Ordinary  Artificial  Ugnt- 
ing,  349 

Incandescent    Electric    Lamp    Base, 

Incandescent   Electric  Lamp  Bulbs, 
hatistion  of,  29s 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Bulbs,  Oc- 
cluded Gas  Process  for  Obtaining 
Vacuum  in,  a8o 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Cord  Ad- 
juster, 347 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  De 
Changy's,  256 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  De '  Mo- 
leyns*  Early,  248 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Dtftribu- 
tion.   Feeder  System  of,  322 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  Early  His- 
tory of,  244,  269 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  Edison's 
Earlv  Work  on,  266 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  Farmer's, 
264 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Filament, 
Horseshoe  Type  of,  294 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  for  Micro- 
scope, 340 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  for  Street 
Railway  Cars,  488 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Globe,  Del- 
eterious Effects  of  Residual  Atmos- 
pheres of  Oxvgen  in,  279 

Incandescent  ^ectric  Lamp,  Lane-Fox, 
268 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  Manufac- 
ture of,  282^  297 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  Physics  of, 
270,  281 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  Starr's.  240 

Incandescent  Electric.  Lamp,  Wayrs 
Mercurial,  256 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  Advan- 
tages of  Employment  of  Frosted  Lamp 
Globes  for,  312 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  Aladdin 
Method  of  Exchanjgie  of,  309 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  Artistic 
Distribution   of,    for  Indoor  Lighting,  I 

31a  I 

Incandescent    Electric    Lamps,    Devices  J 
for  Turning  Down,  342  | 

Incandescent    Electric    Lamps    for    Lan-\ 
tern  or  Stereopticon^  339 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  Half-Shade 
Reflectors  for.  346 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  High- Vol- 
tage, 304  ^ 

IncandMcent  Electric  Lamps,  Keyless 
Sockets  for,  295 


Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  Low  Fire 

Risks  of,  350 
Incandescent    Electric    TiSmps,    Miners', 

338 
Incandescent    Electric    Lamps,    Multiple 
and  Series-Connected,  Distribution  of, 

317 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps  on  Arc- 
Light  Circuits,  318 

Incandescent  Electric  I«amps,  Shades  or 
Reflectors  for,  34^ 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  Socketless, 

33' 
Incandescent    Electric    Lamps,    Surgical, 

336 
Incandescent  Electric  Lamps  vs.  Candles, 

Oil  Lamps,  and  Gas  Jets,  349 
Incandescent  Electric  Stick  Pins,  341 
Incandescent    Electric   Telephone   Lamp, 

3i7 
Incandescent    Electric    Watch    Charms, 

34Z 
Incandescent    Filament,     Blackening    of 

Lamp  Globes  by,  281 

Incandescent  Filaments  and  Leading-In 
Wires,  Joints  between,  286 

Incandescent  Lamp,  Edison  Effect  in,  281 

Incandescent  Lamp,  Gardiner  and  Blos- 
som's, 257 

Incandescent  Lamp  Qobes,  Blown,  290 

Incandescent  Lamp  Industry,  Enormous 
Growth  of,  282 

Incandescent  Lamp  Key  Socket,  Action 
off  295 

Incandescent  Lamp,  Ladiguine's  Multi- 
Carbon,  259 

Incandescent  Lamp  Renewals,  Necessity 
for  Frequent,   309 

Incandescent   Lamp,    Sawyer-Mann,    265 

Incandescent  Lamp  Voltam.  ;io^ 

Incandescent  Lamps,  Conical  Spiral  Fil- 
ament for,  340 

incandescent  Lamps,  Low-Voltage  High- 
Candle-Power,  303 

Incandescent  Light  Generators,   12 

Incandescent,  Mercurial,  Electric  Lamp, 
Ways's,  256 

Incandescent  Squirted  Carbon  Fila- 
ments, 283 

Incandescing  and  Incandescent  Lamps, 
Distinction  between,  270 

Incandescing  Conductors  of  Carbon, 
Wilde  on  Advanta^ies  of,  260 

Incandescing  Electnc  Lamps,  Gradual 
Failure  of,  308 

Incandescing  Filament,  Brilliancy  or 
Brightness  of.  298 

Incandescing  Filament,  Daylight  Values 
of,  271 

Incandescing  Filament,  Effect  of  Tem- 
perature on  Luminous  Emissivity  of, 
278 

IncandMcing  Filament,  Loss  of  Heat 
and  Light  Energy  of.  by  Radiation, 
275 

Incandescing  Filament,  Loss  of  Heat 
of,  by  Convection  in  Lamp  Globe,  274 

Incandescing  Filament,  Loss  of  Heat  of, 
by  Molecular  Impacts,  274 

Incandescing  Filament,  Necessity  for 
Maintaining  Constant  Pressure  at 
Terminals  of,  300 
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Incandescing  Filament,  Relation  between 
Candle-Power  and  Area  of  Cross-Sec- 
tion of,  J99 

Incandescing  Filament,  Small  Loss  of 
Heat  of,  oy  Conduction,  273 

Incandescing  Filament,  Small  Proportion 
of  Luminous  as  Compared  with  Ther- 
mal   Radiation   Emitted  by,    276 

Incandescing  Lamp  Filaments,  Distribu- 
tion of  Light  from  Differently  Shaped, 
307 

[ncandesdng  Lamp,  Useful  Life  of,  300 

Incandescing  Lamp,  Wastefulness  of, 
298 

Incandescing  Metallic  Conductors,  Davy 
and  Children's,  245 

Incandescing  Metallic  Conductors,  Van 
Marum's,  24c 

Incandescing  Metallic  Wire,  De  la  Rue's 
Enclosed,  247 

Incandescing  Metallic  Wires,  Children's, 
Apparatus  for,  246 

Increase  of  Current  Strength,  Effect  of, 
on  Carbon  Arc,   130 

Indoor  Illumination,  Distribution  of 
Lamps  for^  313 

Indoor  Illumination,  Influence  of  Height 
of  Ceilings^  and  Color  and  Character 
of  Decorations  on  Number  of  Incan- 
descent Electric  Lamps  Required  for, 
31a 

Indoor  Illumination,  Number  of  Lamps 
Required  for.  Under  Various  Cir- 
cumstances,  311 

Indoor  Lighting,  Artistic  Distribution 
of    Incandescent    Electric    Lamps    for, 

Inductance,  Practical  Unit  of,  72 

Induction  Motor,  Power  Factor  of.  78 

Induction  Motor  with  Starting  Resist- 
ance, General  Electric  Company's 
Type  of,  SI 5 

Induction  Motors,  510 

Induction  Motors,  Advantages  of,  510 

Inductionless  Circuits,  78 

Inside  Wiring,  Porcelain  Knobs  and 
Cleats  for,  354 

Inside  Wiring,  Safety  Fuse  for,  354 

InsufEciencY  of  Current  from  Voltaic 
Battery  tor  Arc  Light,    151 

Insufficient  Field  Flux,  Sparking  Due 
to,    52 

Insulating  Medium  Surrounding  a  Con- 
ductor the  True  Path  of  the  Cur- 
rent, 75 

Intensity,   Luminous,   Standards  of,   140 

Intensity  of  Illumination,  Application  of 
Law  of  Inverse  Squares  to,  141 

Inverted  Arc  Lamp,  a  18 

Irishman's  Idea  of  Telpherage,  497 

Irregularities  in  Commutator  Surface, 
Sparking  Due  to,  jji 

Isolated  Arc  Lamp  Switch,   215  ^ 


J.   J.   Thomsoh    on   Specific    Resistance 

of  Low  Vacuum  Tubes,  379 
Jablochkoff's  Electric  Candle.   158 
Jablochkoff's     Electric    Candle,     Algave 
and  Boulard  on,   159 


Jablochkoff's  Electric  Candle,  Some  Rea- 
sons  for   Commercial   Failure  of,   i6« 

fablochkoff*s  Ip^ter,   158 

[acobi's  Electric  Motor,  306 

facobi's  Electrically  Propelled  Boat,  398 

facobi's  Knowledge  of  Reversibility  of 
D3mamo  and  Motor,  406 

Facquelain's  Artificial  Carbons,   188 

Fames  Watt,.  11 

famin's  Electric  Candle,   162 

Fewels,   Electric,  341 

Toints  between  Leading-in  Wires  and 
Ends   of   Incandescent   Filaments,  286 

Foints,   Deposited   Lamo  Filament,  287 

Foints,  Pasted  Lamp  Filament,  287 

Foule  or  Volt-Coulomb,   10 

Foule  Per  Second  or  Watt,   it 


Kbyliss  Sockets  for  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamps,  295 

Keyless  Sockets,  Use  of,  foe  Electroliers 
and  Other  not  Readily  Acoessible 
Lamps,  314 

Kilowatt,   1 1 

Kilowatt,  Value  of,  in  Hone-Power,  11 

Knobs  and  Cleats,  Porcelain,  for  Inside 
Wiring,  354 

Konn's  Improvements  on  Ladiguine's 
and  Kosloff's  Multi-Cari>on  •Incandes- 
cent Electric  Lamps,  261 

Konn's  Multi  -  Carbon  Incandescent 
Lamp,  Mechanism  of,  263 

KoslofTs  Improvements  on  Ladiguine's 
Incandescent  Lamp,  261 


Lacassaghb  and  Thiers's  Great  Inven- 
tion of  Two-Magnet  Arc  Lamp  for 
Series  Circuits,  156 

Ladiguine's  Incandescent  Lamp,  Kos- 
loff's  Improvements  on,  a6i 

Ladiguine's  Multi-Carbon  Incandescent 
Lamp,  259 

Ladigume's  Multi-Carbon  Incandescent 
Lamp,    Quotation    from    Specification 

,   of,   259 

Lag  of  Alternating  Electric  Currents,  76 

Lag  of   E.M.F.'sr76 

Lamination  of  Armature  and  Magnet 
Cores,   29 

Lamination  of  Armature   Cores,   29 

Lamination  of  Armature  Cores,  Effect  of, 
on  Production  of  Eddy  Currents,  30 

Lamination  of  Magnet  Cores,  29 

Lamp    Base,   Incandescent   Electric,    292 

Lamp  Bulbs,  Incandescent  Electric,  Col- 
ored and  Colorless.  33a 

Lamp,  Carbon  Incandescent  Electric,  the 
Work  of  Many  Independent  Inven- 
tors,   269 

Lamp  Dutch,  Gripping  by,  174 

Lamp,  Cooper-Hewitt   vapor,  375, 

Lamp,   Differential   Arc,    174 

Lamp  Distribution,  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Five-Wire   System  of,  328 
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Lamp  Distribution,    Incandescent    Elec- 

tnc  Four- Wire  System  of,  328 

Lamp  Distribution,  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Seven-Wire   Ssrstem  of,  328 
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Lamp  Distribution,  Objectioos  to  Three- 
Wire  System  of  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric,  327 

Lamp  Distribution,  Relative  Weights  of 
Conductors  Required  for  Di£Eerent 
Systems  of,  ^28 

Lamp,    Edison  Night,   342 

Lamp,  Edison's  Improved  Platimxm  In- 
candescent  Electric,  266 

Lamp,  Electric  Incandescent^  Manufac- 
ture of,  282,  297 

Lamp  Filament  Joints,  Some  Early 
Forms  of,  287 

Lamp  Filaments,  Anchorinir  Wire  for, 
.  302 

Lamp,  Focosing,  for  Locomotive  Head- 
lights, 232 

Lamp  Globes,  Blackening  of,  by  Incan- 
descent Filament.  281 

Lamp  Globes,  Molded  Incandescent,  290 

Lamp,  Hawkesbee's  Vacuum-Tube,  380 

Lamp  Holder,   Nernst,  364 

Lamp,  Incandescent  Electric,  for 
Street   Railway   Cars,   488 

Lamp,  Incandescent  Ekctric,  Twin  or 
Double- Filament,    ^^4 

Lamp,  Ladignine's  Multi-Carbon  Incan- 
descent, 259 

Lamp  Mechanism   for  Searchlight,  224 

I^mp,   Nernst,   Automatic,    364 

Lamp,  Nernst  Incandescent  Electric,  363, 

374 
Lamp,    Nernst,    Non-Automatic,    364 
Lamp,   Revniers  Semi-Incandescent,   162 
Lamp  Rods,  Feeding  of  Arc  Lamps  by, 

174 
Lamp  Socket,  Incandescent  Electric,  293 
Lamp,    Staite's    Platinnm-Iridium   Incan- 
descent   Electric   252 
Lamp,  Telephone  Incandescent  Electric* 

337 
Lamp,  Theatrical  Incandescent  Electric, 

33< 
Lamp,  Thomson-Houston  Arc,  174 

Lamps,  Candelabra,  329 

Lamps,  Dental,  336 

Lamps,  Distinction  between  Incaadca- 
cent  and  Incandescing,  270 

Lamps,   Enclosed  Arc,  179 

Lamps,  Incandescent  Electric,  for  Auto- 
mobiles,  34  X 

Lamps,    Low    Energy   or   Low   Current, 

183 

Lamj)8,  Resistance,  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric, 306 

Lamps,  Series  Incandescent,  for  Con- 
stant-Potential Mains,  3^9 

Lamps,  Some  Advantages  of  Vactnam- 
Tube,   380 

Lamps,  Tubular,  305 

Lane- Fox  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp, 
268 

Lantern  or  Stereopticon,  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps  for,  339 

Law  of  Inverse  Squares,  Application  of, 
to  the   Intensity  of   Illumination,    141 

Laws  of  Electro-Dynamics,  410 

Lead  of  Ahemating   Electric   Currents, 

76 

Lead  of  Collecting  Brushes  of  Dyna- 
mo,  18 

Lead  of  £.M.F.'8,  7^ 


Lcading-In  Wires  for  Incandescent 
Lamps,    Why   Platinum   is    Used    for, 

288 

Leading-In  Wires  or  Conductors  for  In- 
candescent   Electric   Lamps,    286 

Lengths  and  Diameters  of  Carbon  Lamp 
Filaments   and  Candle-Fowerf  301 

Lenz's  Knowledge  of  Revcrsibuity  of 
Dvnamo  and  Motor,  406 

Leyden-^ar  Discharge,  Establishment  of 
Voltaic  Arc  by,   123 

Leyden-Jar  Discharges,  Momentary  Ar- 
tificial  Illumination  Produced  by,    1x5 

Light  and  Illumination,   140 

Light,  Cold,  277 

Light,  Flux  or  Flow  of,  140 

Lieht  of  Alternating-Current  Carbon 
voltaic   Arc,    Distribution  of,    148 

Light  of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,  Various 
Sources  of,   1^6 

Light  '  of  Continuous  -  Current  Carbon 
Voltaic  Arc,  Distribution  of,  146 

Liffht,  Percentage  of.  Absorbed  by  Arc- 
Light  Glass  Globes,  2H) 

Lightning  Arresters  for  Street  Cars,  479 

Lightning  the  World's  First  Electric 
Light,   113 

Lighting,   Vacuum-Tube,  ^80,  386 

Lime,  Incorporation  of,  m  Material  fcv 
Filament  of  Roberts's  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp,  255 

Liverpool    Docks,    Lighting   of,    in    1852, 

Load,  Maximum,  of  Central  Station,  3^8 
Locomotive,    Davidson's    Eariy    Electnc, 

460 
Locomotive,     Farmer's     Early     Electro- 
Magnetic,  461 
Locomotive,  Field's  Early  Electric,  463 
Locomotive    Headlights,    Focusing  Lamp 

for,  2^2 
Locomotive,  Page's  Electric,  461 
Locomotives,  Electric,  490,  496 
Locomotives,     Electric    Adrvntages    of, 

491 

Locomotives,  Electric,  DoaUe  Trolley 
for,  495 

Locomotives,  Electric,  Where  Especially 
Serviceable,   490 

Locomotors,  "Electric,  490 

Long- Burning  Carbons,    193 

Long-Distanoe  Transmission  Systems, 
California,    534 

Loop,   Drip,  of  Electric  Conductor,  351 

Loop  Dimamo,  Conducting,  Electric  In- 
duction of,  in  Bipolar  Field,   14 

Looped  Mounted  Filament,  Anchor  Wire 
for,  290 

Loops,  Armature,   18 

Loss,  Hysteretic,  SA 

Loss  of  Dynamo  from  Air-Churning,  38 

Loss  of  D:pamo  from  Friction  at  Jour- 
nal Bearings,  38 

Losses  in  Electnc  Motors,  Character  of, 

Losses,  Transformer,   109 

Low  and  High  Current  Circuits,  Differ- 
ence in  Weights  of  Conductors  of, 
169 

Low-Current  or  Low-Energy  Lamps,  183 

Low  Efficiency  of  RingH^ore  Trans- 
former, 100 
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Low- Energy  or  Low-Current  Lamps,  183 
Low    Fire    Risks   of   Incandescent   Elec- 
tric Lamps,  350 
Low    Pressure    Electric    Power    Trans- 
mission, 518 
Low  Pressure  Electric  Power  Transmis- 
sion Sjstem,   519 
Low  Temperature  of  Vacuum-Tube  Ra- 
diations, Cause  of.  381 
Low-Voltage    High-Candle-Power    Incan- 
descent Lamps,  303 
Lubricant,   Use  of,   on  Commutator,   51 
Luminous     Emissivity    of     Incandescing 
Filament,    Effect  of  Temperature   on, 
27S 
Luminous  Intensity  of  Source,    139 
Luminous    Intensity,    Standards   of.    140 
Luminous  Source,  Candle- Power  01,  1^9 
Luminous  Sources,   Ordinary  Extremely 

Low  Luminous  Efficiency  of,  276 
Lundell    Slow  -  Speed     Sextipolar    Elec- 
tric Motor,  44  X 


M 


Machine,  Djmamo  -  Electric,  Armature, 
of,  6 

Machine,  Djmamo  -  Electric,  Constant- 
Current,  II 

-Machine,  Dynamo  -  Electric,  Constant- 
Potential,  xi 

Machine,  Dynamo  •  Electric,  Definition 
of.  5 

Machinery,  Direct  Motor-Driven,  Rapid 
Extension  of,  421 

Biachinery,  Economy  of  Separate  Mo- 
tor-Drive of,   435 

Machines,  Dynamo  -  Electric,  Belt  -  Driv- 
en, 7 

Machines,  Dynamo-Electric,  Direct-Con- 
nected, 7 

Machines,   Magneto-Electric,    i  x 

Madison  Square  Tower,  New  York  City, 
Electric  Illumination  of,  31^ 

Map:net,  Approach  of,  Ejctinction  of 
Carbon  Voltaic  Arc  by,   laa 

Magnet  Cores,  Lamination  of,  29 

Magnetic  Blow-Out,  Elihu  Thomson's, 
123 

Magnetic  Blow-Out  for  Car  Controller, 

,  474 

Magnetic  Flux  of  Djmamo,  Effect  of,  on 
Value  of  E.M.F.  of  Armature,  9 

Magnetic  Force,  Effect  of  Variations 
of,  on  Speed  of  Rotation  of  Electric 
Motor,  416 

Magnetic  Hysteresis,  37 

Magneto-Electric  Generator,  68 

Magneto  -  Electric  Generator,  Alliance, 
156 

Magneto  •  Electric  Generator,  Clarke's, 
69 

Magneto  -  Electric  Machine,  Gramme 
Type,  24 

Magneto-Electric  Machine,  Hand-Driv- 
en,   24 

Ma^eto-Electric  Machines,  11 

Mam,  Negative,  of  Three-Wire  System 
of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Dis- 
tribution, 326 

Main,    Neutral,    of    Three-Wire    System 


of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Dis- 
tribution,  326 

Main,  Positive,  of  Three-Wire  System 
of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Distri- 
bution, 326 

Maintenance  of  Carbon  Arc,  Conditions 
Necessary  for,   153 

Manhattan  Enclosed  Arc  Lamp,   182 

Manufacture  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,  282,  297 

Manufacture  ot  Incandescent  Lamps, 
United  States  Census  Report  Con- 
cerning,   282 

Mast- Arm  Support  for  Arc  Tamps,  213 

Maximum   Candle-Power,    149 

Maximum  Load  of  Central  Statson,  Pro- 
viding for,  358 

Mean  Hemispherical  Candle-Power,   149 

Mean   Horizonti^  Candle-Power,    148 

Mean  Spherical  Candle-Power,   i^ 

Mechanical  and  Electric  Units  ot  Work 
and  Activity,  Relations  between,  10 

Mechanical  Cut-Out  Switch  for  Arc 
Lamps,  2x4 

Mechanical  Pump  for  Incandescent 
Lamp  Bulbs,  29c 

Mechanism  of  Kohn's  Multi-Carbon  In- 
candescent Lamp,  262 

Menlo  Park,  Edison's  Electric  Railroad 
at,  463 

Mercury  Pump,  Sprengel,  297 

Metal,  Babbitt,  30 

Metallic  and  Curbon  Collecting  Bmshes 
for  DynamosL  40 

Metallic    Voltaic    Arcs,    Peculiar    Color 

of,    I2X 

Meters,  Amp^  Hour,  356 

Meters,   Electric,  356 

Meters.  Watt-Hour,  356 

Method  of  Fusing  Laaap  Movnt  to 
Lamp  Bulb,  291 

Method  of  Varying  Conneetimi  of  Field 
Coils  of  Motor  for  Varying  Speed 
of,  427 

Metropolitan  Street  Railway  System  of 
New  York  City,  Map  of,  531 

Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Ssrstem  of 
New  York  City,  Triphase  Distribution 
of  Current  of,  531 

Metropolitan  Street  Railway  System  of 
New  York  City,  Triphase  Generators 
of,  53a 

Microscope,  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp 
for,  340 

Miners'^  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 
^38 

Miniature  Incandescing  Electric  Lamp. 
Wollaston's,   247 

Modified  Form  ot  Faraday's  Early  Elec- 
tric Motor,  393 

Molded  Carbons.   191 

Molded  Globes  tor  Arc  LampjL  218 

Molded  Incandescent  Lamp  Globes,  290 

Momentary  Artificial  Illumination  Pro- 
duced by  Leyden-Jar  Battery  Dis- 
charges,  115 

Moore  IB  System  of  Vacuum-Tube  Elec- 
tric Lighting.  "Electrical  Worid  and 
Engineer's"    Description   of,    384,   386 

Moore's  Use  of  Alternating  -  Current 
Mains  for  Vacuum-Tube  Lighting,  3^ 

Moore's  Vacuum  Break,  382 
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Moore's  Vacttum  Rotator  for  Vacuum- 
Tabe  Lighting,  38^ 

Morris,  Weare^  and  Monckton's  Vacuum- 
Tube  Electric  Lamp,  2^7 

Morris,  Weare,  and  Monckton's  Vacnum- 
Tube  Lamp,  Quotation  from  Specifi- 
cation of,  258 

Motor  and  Dynamo,  Discovery  of  Re> 
versibility  of,   406 

Motor,  Barlow's  Star-Wheel  Electric,  394 

Motor,  Bipolar,  for  Coatinuotis  or  Di- 
rect  Electric  Currents,   413 

Motor,   Compound-Wound   Electric,  420 

Motor,  Compound-Wound  Electric,  Dia- 
gram  Showing   Connections  of  a  420 

Motor,  Compound- Wound  Electric,  Self- 
Governing  Power  of,  420 

Motor  Converter,   527 

Motor,  Crocker-Wheeler  Slow-Speed  Bi- 
polar  fillectric,   432 

Motor,  Crocker-Wheeler  Slow-Speed  Bi- 
polar  Electric,  Armature  of,  433 

Motor,    Dal   Negro's   Early   Electric,   396 

Motor,  Davenport's  Electric,  399 

Motor,   Davidson's  Electric,  400 

Motor-Driven  Bellows  for  Church  Or- 
gans, Advantages  of,  438 

Motor-Driven   Punchinp^  Tool,   4^1 

Motor  •  Driven  Stamping  Machines  at 
Mint  at  Philedelphia,  442 

Motor-Driven  Tools,  444 

Motor,  Dvnamo,  527  , 

Motor,   Electric,  Belt  Tightener  for,  432 

Motor,  Electric,  Conditions  for  Reversal 
of  Rotation  of,  390 

Motor,  Electric,  Counter  E.M.F.  of,  41^ 

Motor,  Electric,  Self -Oiling  and  Self- 
Aligning   Bearings   for,   434 

Motor,   Eiias's   Electric,  400 

Motor,   Faraday's   Early   Electric,   389 

Motor,   Froment's   Electric,  40J 

Motor-Generator,  .527 

Motor,  Green's  Early  Electric,  461 

Motor,   Horns  of,   35. 

Motor  Installation,  Electric,  in  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 
442 

Motor,  Jacobi's  Electric^   396 

Motor,  Lundell  Slow-Speed  Sextipolar 
Electric,  441 

Motor,  Method  of  Varying  Speed  of, 
by  Varying  Connection  of  Field  Coils 
of,  427 

Motor.  Modified  Form  of  Faraday's 
Early  Electric,  393 

Motor,  Multiphase  Induction,  Some  Pe- 
culiarities of,   513 

Motor,    Pacinotti^    Electric,    405 

Motor,   Page's   Electric,  40^ 

Motor,    Ritchie's   Electro-Magnetic,   3^9 

Motor,  Series- Wound,  Diagram  Showing 
Connections  of,   419 

Motor,   Series-Wound   Electric,  410 

Motor,  Shunt- Wound  Electric,  Diagram 
Showing  Connections  of,  418 

Motor,  Shunt -Wound  Electric,  Self- 
Goveming  Power  of,  418 

Motor,  Shunt-Wound,  Methods  of  Start- 
ing, 436 

Motor  Speed  and  Armature   Resistance, 

415 
Motor,   Sturgeon's  Early  Electric,   395 


Motor  Transformer,  527 

Motors,    Continuous  •  Current,    Efficiency 

of.  4^1 
Motors,  Early  Electric,  Cause  of  Failure 

of,   462 
Motors,  Earl^  Electric,  Reasons  for  Com- 
mercial Failure  of.  406 
Motors,   Electric,   Aavantages  of,  421 
Motors,    Electric,    Character    of    Losses 

in.  427 
Motors,   Electric  Elevator,   Requirements 

for,  451 
Motors,    Electric,    Methods    for    Revers- 
ing  Direction    of   Rotation   of,   425 
Motors,   Electric,  Slow-Speed,  428 
Motors,   Electric,    Use   of,   on   Coi)stant- 
Current  and  Constant-Potential  Mains, 
422 
Motors,    Forms   of   Starting   Resistances 

for,   424 
Motors,  Induction,  510 
Motors,  Induction,  Advantages  of,  ^10 
Motors,      Multiphase     Induction,     Auto- 
Starter  for,  514 
Motors,   Multiphase   Synchronous,  ^xi 
Motors,     Reflation    of     Speed    of,     by 
Varying   Coils  of   Field   Magnets,   426 
Motors,   Separately  Excited,  417 
Motors,     Series-Wound     Electric,     Meth- 
ods of  Starting,  437 
Motors,    Shunt-Wound    Electric,    4x8 
Motors,   Starting  Resistance   for,   423 
Motors,    Synchronous   Multiphase,    509 
Multi  -  Carbon       Incandescent       Lamps, 
Kohn's    Improvements   on    Ladiguine's 
and   Kosloff's,  261 
Multi-Circuit    Arc-Light   Generator,    Ad- 
vantages of,  236 
Multiphase  Alternating-Current  Systems, 

S05 

Multiphase  Alternating  Currents,  Ad- 
vantages of,  for  Operation  of  Electric 
Motors,   505 

Multiphase  Alternating  Electric  Cur- 
rents,  79 

Multiphase  Electric  Motor,  Bailey's  Pro- 
totjrpe  of,   503 

Multiphase  Electric  Motor,  Early  Work 
of  Bailey,  Ferraris,  Bradley,  and 
Tesla  on,   503 

Multiphase  Induction  Motor,  Secondary 
Core  of,  513 

Multiphase  Induction  Motor,  Some  Pe- 
culiarities of,  51^ 

Multiphase  Induction  Motor,  Westing- 
house  Company's  Type  of,  511 

Multiphase  Induction  Motor,  Westing- 
house,   Different  Parts  of,   512 

Multiphase  Induction  Motors,  Auto- 
Starter  for,   514 

Multiphase   Motor,    Bradley's.    504 

Multiphase  Motor,  Early  Work  of  Ni- 
kola Tesla  on,    504 

Multiphase  Motor,   Ferraris's  Early,  503 

Multiphase   Motors,    Synchronous,    509 

Multiphase   Synchronous  Motors,   511 

Multiple  and  Series-Connected  Incandes- 
cent   Electric   Lamps,    Distribution   of, 

3»7 
Multiple  Arc-Light  Circuits,   166 
Multiple  -  Connected  Arc  -  Light  Circuits, 

168 
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Multiple  •  Connected    Arc    Lamp,    Hand 

Switch  for,  177 
Multiple  -  Connected   Arc   Lamp,    Safety 

Fuse  or  Automatic  Cut-Out  for,   178 
Multiple  Connection  of  Armature  Coils, 

Multipolar  Dynamoe,   la 

Movable  Electric  Conductors,  Causes  of 
Attractions  and  Repulsions  of,  4x1. 

Mystery,  Seeming,  01  Electric  Propul- 
sion, 458 

N 

Napou's  Process  for  Increasing  the 
Density  of  Artificial  Carbons,   190 

Nature  and  Formation  of  Voltaic  Arc, 
116 

Necessary  Properties  of  Artificial  Il- 
lumination,  130 

Necessity  for  Frequent  Incandescent 
Lamp  Renewals,  300 

Necessity  for  Hijrh  Vacuum  in  Globe 
or  Bulb  of  incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,  278 

Necessity  for  Mainteoance  of  Constant 
Electric  Pressure  on  Incandescent 
Lamps  Fed  from  Constant-Potential 
Mains,  3a  i 

Need  for  Refractory  Substance  for  Arc- 
Light   Electrodes,    130 

Negative  Carbon  of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc, 
Formation  of  Nipple  on,   ia6 

Negative  Electrode,  Action  of  Intense 
Heat  of  Positive  Crater  on,  X3a 

Ne^tive  Electrode,  Deposition  of 
Graphite  on,    13a 

Negative  Main  of  Three-Wire  System 
of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Dis- 
tribution, 3a6 

Nernst  Electric  Incandescent  Lamp»  363, 
374 

Nernst  Lamp,  Automatic,  364 

Nernst  Lamp,  Ballast  for,  365 

Nernst  Lamp,  Circuit  Arrangements  of, 
366 

Nernst  Lamp,  Daylight  Color-Values  of, 
368 

Nernst  Lamp,  Efficiency  of,  368 

Nernst  Lamp,  Electric  Pressures  and 
Currents  Employed   for,   368 

Nernst   Lamp,   Glower   for,   366 

Nernst  Lamp,  Glower  of,  363 

Nernst  Lamp,  Heater  Case  of,  373 

Nernst  Lamp  Holder,  364 

Nernst  Lamp,  Method  for  Removal  of 
Deposit  of  Platinum  Black  in  Interior 
of  Lamp  Globra  of,  373 

Nernst  Lamp,   Non-Automatic,  ^64 

Nernst  Lamps  for  Out-of-Door  Lighting, 
370 

Nernst  Lamps,  Wurtz  on,  370 

Neutral  Main  of  Three-Wire  System  of 
Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Distribu- 
tion,  326 

Neutral  Main  or  Conductor,  Why  It 
May  Be  Made  of  Lighter  Wire,  3a7 

Night  Lamp,  Edison,  342 

Nikola  Tesla,  Early  Work  of.  on  Multi- 
phase Motor,  504 

Nipple,  Formation  of,  on  Negative  Car- 
bon of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc   126 


Nitrous  Oxide,  Formation  of,  in  Carbon 
Voltaic  Arc,  149 

NolleL  x«6 

NoUers  Early  Semi-Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp,  ac3 

NoUefs  Semi  -  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,  Quotation  from  Specification 
of,  a  54 

Nominal  Candle>Power,  149 

Non-Automatic  Nernst  Lamp,  364 

Number  of  Alternator  PoIm,  How  De- 
termined, 8x 


Objbctions  to  Shape  of  Single  U-Shaped 

or  Horseshoe  Filament,  30a 
Objections  to  Three-Wire  System  of  In- 
candescent    Electric    Lamp    Distribn* 

tion,  3a  7 
Objections  to  Use  of  Holophane,  aax 
Objections  to  Vacuum-Tube  Tjimps,  ^ 
Occluded    Gas    Process    for    ObCunmg 

Vacuum      in      Incandescent      Electric 

Lamp  Bulbs,  a8o 
Occluded    Gases,    Effect    of,    on    Hi^ 

Vacua      of      Incandescent       Electric 

Lamps,  a79 
Oersted,  380 
d^s     bit 


Oersted 


Electric     Motor 


nscovery, 
Rendered  Possible  by.  389 

Ohmic  Resistance  and  Current  Strengdi, 
•  Effect   of,   on  Quantity  of   Heat  De- 
veloped in  Circuitp  zj 

Ohmic  Resistance  ox  Circuit,  ay 

Ohm's  Law,  Necessary  Momfication  o^ 
for  Alternating  Currents,  74 

Oil-Cooled  Transformers,    X04 

Oil  Lamps,  Candles,  and  (m  Jets  vi. 
Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  349 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  broomstick 
Train,"  455 

Omaha  Exhibition,  Illumination  of 
Grand  Court  of,  3x6 

Open  and  Enclosed  Arc  Lamps  for 
Street  Illumination,  Rjran  on  Rela- 
tive Merits  of,   184 

Open  Coil  Arc-Light  Generators,  Why 
Preferable  on  Circuits  Containing 
Many  Lamps,  335 

Operation  of  Dynamo,  Causes  Produc- 
ing Noises  During,  60 

Operation  of  Electric  Street  Cars,  Gen- 
eral  Method  of,   ±67 

Outer  Globes  for  Arc  Lamps,  Various 
Shapes  of,  ai9 

Output  of  Dynamo,  9 

Overhead-Trolley  Mechanism  for  Street 
Cars,  579 

Overhead  vs.  Underground  Feeders  for 
Electric  Street  Cars.  484 

Overload,  Sparking  Due  to,  co 

Ozone,  Formation  of,  in  Carbon  Vokatc 
Arc,  xa8 


Pacihotti  Ring  Armature,  22 
Pacinotti's  Electric  Motor.  405 
Pacinotti's    Knowledge    of    Reversibility 

of  Dynamo  and  Motor,  406 
Page.  40a,  46X 
Page's  Electric  Locomotive.  461 
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Page's  Electric  Motor,  403 

Page's  Electro  -  Magnetic  Moto^  Trial 
of,  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
between  Washington  and  Bladens- 
burg,  40^ 

Panel  or   Distributing   Boards,   352 

Pa})er  Carbons,  Edison's,  for  Incandes- 
cent Electric  Lamps,  267 

Paper  Carbons  for  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps,  Brief  Life  of,  268 

Parallel   Connection   of  Armature   Coils, 

19 

Parallel  Connection  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps  on  Constant-Potential 
Mains,    321 

Parallel  Connection  of  Ring-Armature 
Coils   to   Four-Part   Commutator,   21 

Parasitical  Currents,  28 

Parasitical  or  Eddy  Currents.  Develop- 
ment of,  in  Pole  Pieces  ox  Dynamo, 
28 

Parts,    Essential,   of   Electric  Motor,   392 

Pasted    Lamp    Filament  -Joints,    287 

Peculiarities  of  Multiphase  Induction 
Motor,   513 

Percentage  of  Light  Absorbed  by  Arc- 
Light  Glass  Globes,  219 

Period,   Definition  of,  65 

Perrine  on  California  Electric  Trans- 
missions, 536 

Phenomenal  Increase  in  Use  of  Alter- 
nating-Current ^Inclosed  Arc  Lamps, 
206 

Photographic  or  Actinic  Power  of  Arc 
Light,    150 

Photometer,   Bunsen,   143 

Photometer,    Shadow,    Principle    of,    142 

Physics  of  Carbon   Voltaic  Arc,   125 

Physics  of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp, 
270,   281 

Pilsen's     All-Night     Carbon     Plate     Arc 

Lamp,   197 
.  Pinkuss    Air-Propelled    Cars    and    Ves- 
sels,  461 

Pinkus's  Early  Patent  for  System  of 
Electric  Propulsion  of  Cars,   460 

Pixie,  69 

Platinum  Incandescing  Electric  Lamp, 
Edison's    Automatic    Cut-Out   for,    266 

Platinum-Iridium  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,    Staite's,  252 

Platinum,  Why  Used  for  Leading-In 
Wires    for    Incandescent    Lamps,    288 

Platinum  Wire,  WoUaston's  Method  of 
Obtaininff   Fine,   247 

Plowing,   Electric,  532 

Points,   Feeding,   483 

Pole  Pieces  of  Dynamo,  Development  of 
Eddy  or  Parasitical  Currents  in,   28 

Pole  Pieces  of  Dynamo- Electric  Ma- 
chine, 7 

Pole,  Trolley,   480 

Polyphase  Alternating  Electric  Currents, 

79 

Porcelain  ITcater   for  Ncrnst   Lamp,  365 

Porcelain  Knobs  and  Qeats  for  Inside 
Wiring,   354 

Positive  and  Negative  Carbons,  Change 
in  Appearance  of.  Produced  During 
Use  in  Arc,    126 

Positive  and  Negative  Mains,  Safe  Dis- 
tance between,   in  House  Wiring,   351 


Positive    Carbon,    Formation    of    Crater 

in,   126 

Positive  Carbon  of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc* 
Crater  in,   126 

Positive  Crater,  Area  of,  and  Total  In- 
tensity of  Light,    I  so 

Positive  Main  of  Three-Wire  System  of 
Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Distribu- 
tion, 326 

Powdered  Charcoal,  Use  of,  in  De  Mo- 
leyns'  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  249 

Power,  Applications  of  Electric  Trans- 
mission of,   516 

Power  Company,   Standard   EUectric,  536 

Power  Factor  of  Alternating  -  Current 
Circuit,   77 

Power   Factor  of   Induction   Motor,   78 

Power  of  Motor  Dependent  on  Speed 
and  Torque,  ^14 

Power  Transanission,  High  Pressure, 
with  Step-Down  Transformers  at  One 
End  of  Line,   ^18 

Power  Transmission,  Low  Pressure  Elec- 
tric,   518 

Practical  Unit  of  Electric  Activity  or 
Power,   II 

Practical  Unit  of  Electric  Activity,   11 

Practical  Unit  of  Electric  Work,    1 1 

Practical  Unit  of  Inductance,   72 

Precautionary  Measures  Adopted  by 
Standard    Electric  Company,   537 

Preece  on  Ferraris  and  Tesla,   502 

Pressure  and  Current  Strength  for  En- 
closed Arc  Lamps,    180 

Principle   of   Bunsen   Photometer,    143 

Principle   of   Shadow   Photometer, .  142 

Prismatic  Spectrum,   145 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  and  the 
Word  Telpherage,  497 

Projector  Rays.  Advantage  of  Slight 
Divergence  oi,   229 

Prometheus,   112 

Prometlteus  the  Father  of  Artificial  11- 
lumination,   113 

Pump,  Mechanical,  for  Incandescent 
Lamp  Bulbs,  29 
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Punching  Tool,   Motor-Driven,  431 


QuAi,iTY    of    Light    Emitted    by    Nernst 
Lamp,   368 


Radiation,  Loss  of  Heat  and  Light  En- 
ergy of  Incandescing  Filament  oy,  275 

Rail  Bonding  for  Electric  Street  Rail- 
way  Tracks,    485 

Rail   Joints,    Electric  Welding  of,   485 

Railway  Circuit  Breaker,  Automatic,  494 

Railway,  Electric,  Field's  Early  Patent 
for,    462 

Railway  Electric  Motor  and  Gear  Case 
for,  Westinghouse  Company's  Type, 
470 

Railway,    Electric    Street,    467,    489 

Railway  Generator,  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany's Type  of  Street,  487 

Railway  Generators,  486 

Railway,  Siemens  &  Halske's  Elec- 
tric, 461 
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IUilwa]rs»  Street,  Enonnous  Capital  In- 
vested in,  46s 

Rapid  Extension  of  Direct  Motor-Driven 
Machinery^   421 

Rapid  Transit  and  the  Growth  of  Cities, 

Reactance,  70 

Rea<!tanoe  Produced  by  Introduction  of 
Condenser  in  a  Circuit,  72 

Reactance,  Production  of,  by  Self -In- 
duction  or  Inductance,    70 

Reaction  Principle  of  Dynamo,   63 

Real    Horses  vs.   Electric  Horses,  459 

Reduction  Gear  for  Electric  Motors, 
430 

Reflectors  and  Shades  for  Enclosed  Arc 
Lamps,  217 

Reflectors  or  Shades  for  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps,   345 

Regulation  of  Shunt  and  Series-Wound 
Motors,    Methods    Emploved    for,    426 

Regulator,  Archereau's  Solenoidal  Arc- 
Light,  163 

Regulator,  Duboscq's  Automatic  Arc- 
Light,  164 

Regulators,  Arc-Light,  Automatic  vs. 
Hand,   176 

Regulators,   Automatic   Arc-Light,    154 

Regulators   for   Series-Wound   Dynamos, 

53 

Relation  between  Candle  -  Power  and 
Area  of  Cross- Section  of  Incandescing 
Filament,  299 

Relations  between  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
tric Units  of  Work  and  Activity,  10 

Relatrve  Weiffhts  of  Conductors  Re- 
quired for  Different  Systems  of  Lamp 
Distribution,   328 

Relief  Lamps  tor  Series-Connected  In- 
candescent  Electric   Lamps    320 

Requirements  for  Electric  Elevator  Mo- 
tors, 451 

Requirements  for  Electric  Meters,  357 

Requirements  of  Series  and  Multiple- 
Connected    Arc-Light    Circuits,     168 

Residual  Atmosphere  of  Oxygen  in  In- 
candescent Electric  Lamp  Bulb,  Dele- 
terious Effects  of,  279 

Resistance  and  C.E.M.r.  of  Carbon  Vol- 
taic Arc,   135 

Resistance  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 
306 

Resistance,  Spurious  or  Apparent,  of 
Alternating-Current   Circuit,    70 

Resistance,    Starting,    for    Motors,    423 

Resistance,  Steadying,  for  Nernst  Lamp, 

36s 

Resistances,  Starting,  for  Motors, 
Forms  of,   424 

Reversal  of  Direction  of  Electro-Dy- 
namic Force,   Cause  of,   412 

Reversibility  of  Dynamo  and  Motor, 
Discovery  of,  406 

Reversibility  of  Dynamo  and  Motor, 
Siemens  on,  406 

Reversibility  of  Dynamo,  Fontaine's 
Claim  of  Invention  of,   407 

Reversibility  of  Gramme  Machine,  Early 
Exhibition  of,  408 

Revolving  -  Field  Alternator,  General 
Electric  Company's  Method  of  Wind- 
ing Field  Coils  of,  93 


Revolving-Field  Alternator.  Stanley  Elee- 
tric  Companv's  Type  ot,  94 

Revolving-Field  Magnet  Polei  for  Al- 
ternators, 83 

Revolving-Field  Triphase  Generators  for 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  System 
of  New  York  City,   S3a 

Reynier's  Improved  Semi-Incandescent 
Lamp.  163 

Reyniers   Semi-Incandescent   Lamp,    162 

Rheostat  for  Feeder  Eaualizer,  325 

Rheostat   for   Searchlignt  Projector.  226 

Rigid  Coupling  of  Series-Connected  Mo- 
tors, Necessity  for,  423 

Ring  Armature  Coils,  Parallel  Connec- 
tion of,  to  Four-Part  Commutator, 
ax 

Ring  Armature,  Pacinotti,  22 

Ring  Armatures,   19 

Ring-Core  Transformer,  Low  Efficiency 
of,   100 

Ring  •  Wound  Armature  of  Thomson- 
Houston  Dynamo,  241 

Ritchie,    69 

Ritchie  s   Electro-Ma^etic  Motor,  300 

Roadbeds  for  Electric  Cars^  Care  Nec- 
essary in  Construction  of,  484 

Roberts  s  Incandescent  Graphite  Lamp, 
255 

Roberts's  Incandescent  Lamp,  Incorpo- 
ration of  Lime  in  Material  of  Fila- 
ment of,  255 

Rope,  Trolley,  479 

Rotary  Converter,  527 

Rotary  Converter,  Action  of,  528 

Rotary  Converter,  Method  of  Starting, 
529 

Rotary  Converter,  Triphase,  529 

Rotary  Converter,  Wonderful  Flexibil- 
ity of,  530 

Rotary  Converters,  521 

Rotary  Converters  for  Sub-Stations  in 
Transmission   Sjrstema,   526 

Rotary  Field  Motor,  Prcece  on  the  In- 
dependent Discovery  of,  by  Ferraris 
and  Tesla,  502 

Rotary  Transformer,   527 

Rotating  Magnetic  Field,  Production  of, 
by  Diphase  System,  508 

Rotation  of  Electric  Motor,  Conditions 
for  Reversal  of,  390 

Rotor,  Definition  of,   510 

Running  Guard  Wire  for  Trolley  Wire, 

477 
Ryan   on   the    Relative    Merits   of  Open 
and    Enclosed   Arc   Lamps   for  Street 
Illumination,   184 


Safb     Distance     between     Positive    and 
Negative     Mains     in     House    Wiring, 

351 
Safety  Devices  for  Transformers,   iii 
Safety   Fuse,    Blowing  of,   3^4 
Safety  Fuse  for  Inside  Wiring,  354 
Safety    Fuse   or   Automatic   Cut-Out   for 

Multiple-Connected  Arc  Lamin,   178 
Sale,    Commercial,    of    Electricity,    356, 

362 
Sand    Box    for    Electric   Street   Railway 

Motor,  472 
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Sawyer-Mann  Incandescent  Lamp,  Earlj 
Form  of,  a6c 

Sawyer-Mann  Incandescent  Lamp,  Glass 
Mount  for,  289 

Saxton,  60 

Sealing  Off  of  Completely  Exhausted 
Incandescent  Lamp  Bulbs,  294 

Searchlight,    Lamp    Mechanism    for,   aa^i 

Searchlight  Projector,  Rheostat  or  Vari- 
able  Resistance  for.  226 

Searchlights,  222 

Secondarv  Core  of  Multiphase  Induc- 
tion  Motor,   513 

Secondary  Generators,   07 

Self-Aligning  and  Selt-Oiling  Bearings 
for  Electric  Motor,  434 

Self-Elxcited  Dynamos,   12 

Self-Goveming  Power  of  Compound- 
Wound  Electric  Motor,  420 

Self -Governing  Power  of  Shunt-Wound 
Electric  Motor,  418 

Self-induction  and  Capacity,  Effect  of, 
in    Alternating-Current    Circuits,    70 

Self-Oiling  and  Self-Aligning  Bearings 
for  Electric  Motor,  434 

Self -Oiling  Bearings,  39 

Self-Regulating  Action  of  Alternating- 
Current  Transformer,  gg 

Semi-Incandesoent  Electric  Lamp,  Nol- 
let's^  253 

Semi- Incandescent  Lamp,  Reynier's,  162* 

Separate  Motor  -  Drive  of  Machinery, 
Economy  of,  435 

Separate  Primary  and  Secondary  Trans- 
former Coils,  Switch  for  Variously 
Connecting,   107 

Separately  Excited  Dvnamos,   12 

Separately  Excited  Electric  Motor^  417 

Series  Alternating-Current  Arc  Lamp, 
General   Electric  Company's,  204 

Series  Alternating-Current  Arc  Lamps, 
Advantages  of,  205 

Series  and  Multiple  -  Connected  Arc 
Light  Circuits,  Requiremnts  of,   168 

Series  and  Multiple- Connected  Incan- 
descent Electric  Lamps,  Distribution 
of,   317 

Series  and  Shunt  Magnets  of  Arc 
Lamps,   172 

Series  and  Shunt  Magnets  of  Arc 
Lamps,  Opposite  Actions  of,   173 

Series  and  Snunt-Wound  Motors,  Meth- 
ods  Employed   for  Regulation  of,   426 

Scries   Arc-Li^ht   Circuits,    166 

Series  Arc- Light  Circuits,  High  Pres- 
sures Employed  on,   16^ 

Series  Candelabra  and  Sign  Lamps,   3^0 

Series-Connected  Arc  Lamps,  Automatic 
Cut-Out   for,    176 

Series-Connected  Arc  Lamps  on  Con- 
stant-Potential  Mains,    178 

Series-Connected  A  re- Light  Circuit,  Im- 
practicability of  Single  Magnet  Arc 
Lamp  in,   171 

Series  -  Connected  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps,  Film  Cut-Outs  for  Use  in,  318, 

319 
Series  -  Connected   Incandescent    Electric 
Lamps,   Use  of,   for   Illumined   Signs, 

Series  •  Connected  Incandescent  Lamps 
Across   Constant-Potential   Mains,   320 


Series-Connected   Motors,    Necessity   for 

Rigid  Coupling  of.  423 
Series  •  Connected    Muluple    Candelabra 

and  Sign  Lamps,  Edison's,  3a|^ 
Series  Connection  of  Armature  Coils,  19 
Series  Incandescent  Lamps  for  Constant- 
Potential  Mains,  320 
Series-Parallel   Controller,  473 
Series-Parallel  Controller,  Action  of,  474 
Series-Parallel    Controllers    for    Electric 

Locomotives,   493 
Series- Wound  Dynamos,  xa,  53 
Series- Wound  Dynamos,  Regulators  for, 

Series-Wound   Electric  Motor,  410 

Series-Wound  Electric  Motors,  Methods 
of  Starting,  437 

Series- Wound  Motor,  Diagram  Showing 
Connections  of.  419 

Series- Wound  Motors,  Connection  of. 
in  Series  Across  Constant-Potential 
Mains,  422 

Service  Switch   for  House   Wiring,  352 

Service  Wires  for  House  Wiring,  351 

Seven  -  Wire  System  of  Incandotoent 
Electric   Lamp   Distribution,   328 

Sextipolar  Motor,  Crodwr-Wheeler  Type 
of,  442 

Sextipolar  Slow  -  Speed  Electric  Motor, 
Lundell,  441 

Shades  and  Reflectors  for  Enclosed  Arc 
Lamps,  217 

Shades  or  Reflectors  for  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps,   345 

Shadow  Photometer,  Principle  of,  142 

Shell  Transformer,  Stanley  Electric 
Company's  Tjrpe  of.   106 

Shell   Transformer,   Varley's,    xoi 

Shell  Transformer,  Zippernowski's,   xox 

Shell  Transformeis.  102 

Shell  Type  of  Transformer,  General 
Electric  Companv's,  106 

Shell  Type  ox  Transformer,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company's.  105 

Short  Carbon  Arcs,  Why  Seldom  Com- 
mercially Employed,    136 

Short  Life  of  Early  Electric  Incandesc- 
ing Lamp  Filaments,  278 

Shunt  and  Series  Magnets  of  Arc 
Lamps,  17^ 

Shunt  and  Series-Wound  Motors,  Meth- 
ods Employed  for  Regulation  of,  426 

Shunt  and  Series-Wound  Motors,  Ne- 
cessity for  Starting  Resistance  in,  423 

Shunt   Circuit,    55 

Shunt-Wound  Dynamo,  54 

Shunt-Wound  Dynamo,  Action  of,   55 

Shunt-Wound  Dynamo,  Nearlv  Constant- 
Current    Strength   Produoea   by,    56 

Shunt- Wound  Dynamos,    12 

Shunt- Wound  Dynamos,  General  Uses 
of,   57 

Shnnt-Wound  Electric  Motor,  Diagram 
Showing  Connections  of,  418 

Shunt-Wound  Electric  Motor,  Self-Gov- 
ernincr   Power  of,   418 

Shunt-Wound   Electric   Motors,   418 

Shunt-Wound  Motor,  Diagram  of  Con- 
nections of,  to  Constant  -  Potential 
Mains,   436 

Shunt-Wound  Motor,  Methods  of  SUrt- 
ing,   436 
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Skia    Effects    of    Altermtiag    Electric 


Currents,  74 

~     Halske's 


Ekctric    Railway^ 


Siemens    i 

461 
Siemens    on    Reversibility    of    Dynamo 

and  Motor,  406 
Sign  and  Candelabra  Series  Tahios,  3^ 
Singer's    Descripticni   of   Davy's    Voltaic 

Arc,   lift 
Single     Bracket    Supports     for     Trolley 

Wire,  476 
Single-Curl    Anchored    Filament    of    In- 


candescent  Lamps,   301 

""ype  of  Ii 
trie  Lamp  l:'ilament,  394 


Single-Loop  Type  of  Incandescent   EHec- 


Single  Magnet  Arc  Lamp,  Impracticabil- 
ity of,  in  Series-Connected  Arc-Light 
Circuit,    171 

Single  or  Double-Track  Roads.  Span- 
Wire 'Supports  for  Trolley    Wire   for, 

477 

Single     U-Shaped     or     Horseshoe     Fila* 

ment,  Objections  to  Shape  of,  30a 
Six- Conductor  Triphase    System,    507 
Size  of  Trollrjr  Vvire,   483 
blot  Meters,   fiectric,  358 
Slow  -  Speed     Bipolar     Electric     Motor, 

Crocker-Wheeler,  43a 
Slow  -  Speed     Bipolar     Electric     Motor, 

Crocker-Wheeler,   Armature  of,   433 
Slow  -  Speed     EUectric     Motor,     General 

Electric  Company's,  428 
Slow  •  Speed    Electric     Motor,     General 

Electric  Company's,  Armature  o^  429 
Slow- Speed   Electric  Motors,   428 
Small     Battery    Lamps,     Currents    and 

Voltages  Required  for,  ^35 
Small  Percentage  of  Luminous  as  Com> 

pared  with  Thermal  Radiation  Emitted 

by   Incandescing  Filament,   276 
Smooth-Core  Armatures,   35 
Socket,  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  293 
Socketless  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 

33a 
Soft  Iron  Wire  Core  of  Gramme  Ring, 

Solenoidal    Arc-Light    Regulator,   Arche- 

reau's,    x  63 
Solid  Arc- Light  Carbons,  192 
Solomon  ana  His  Search  for  a  Novelty, 

50a 


Soren  Hiorth,  63 

Carbonized  Lamp 
Source,  Luminous,  Candle-Power  of,  139 


Sorting  Carbonized  Lamp  Filaments.  284 


Source,  Luminous  Intensity  of,  239 
Span  Guard  Wire  for  Supporting  Trolley 

Wire,  477 
Span-Wire    Supports    for    Trolley    Wire 

for    Single    or    Double-Track    Roads, 

477 

Sparking  at  Commutator  Brushes  of 
Dynamo,   50 

Sparking  Due  to  Change  in  Diameter 
of  Commutation,   52 

Sparking  Due  to  Imperfect  Brush  Con- 
tact, 52 

Sparking  Due  to  Improper  Position  of 
Brushes,   51 

Sparking  Due  to  Insufficient  Field  Flux, 
52 

Sparking  Due  to  Irregularities  in  Com- 
mutator Surface,  51 


Spsrkiiic  Dtic  to  Ovciload  ol  Mirhins, 

so 

Spectrum  of  Daylight,  145 

Spectrum,   Prismatic,    145 

Speed  and  Torque,  Power  of  Motor  De- 
pendent oxu  414 

Speed  of  Motors,  Regulation  oi,  by 
Varyixui  Coils  of  Field  Magnets,  416 

Speed  of  Rotation  of  Armature,  Effect 
of,  on  Value  of  E.M.F.'s,  8 

Splendors  of  Voltaic  Arc,  Davy's  ExU- 
bition  of,  117 

Splendor  of  the  Voltaic  Arc,  120 

Spluttering    of    Carbon   Arc,    Cause    of, 

133 
Spotty   Incandescing   Electric  Filaments, 

Inefficiency    and    Impracticability    o^ 

272 
Sprengel  Mercury  Pump,  297 
Spurious  or  Apparent  Resistance  of  AI^ 

te  mating   Electric   Circuit,    to 
Squirted  Carbon  Filaments,  Advantsges 

of,  283 
Staite,   156 
Staite  and  Edwards's  Artificial  Carbons, 

x88 
Staite  and  Greener's  Incandescent  Car- 
bon Electric  Lamp,  251 
Staite's   Platinum  -  Iridium   Incandescent 

Electric  Lamp,  252 
Staite's   Triple-Burner    Platinnm-Iridium 

Incandescent  Lamp,  253 
Stamping     Machines,     Motor-Driven,    at 

Umted    States    Mint    at   Philadelphia, 


Standard  Candle,    139 

Standard  Candle,  Circumstances  Affect- 
ing Reliability  of,   141 

Standard  Electric  and  Bay  Counties 
Power  Companies'  Lines  in  California, 

534 

Standard  Electric  Company,  Precaution- 
ary Measures  Adopted  by,  537 

Standard   Electric  Power   Company,  536 

Standards    of    Luminous    Intensity,    140 

Stanley  Electric  Company's  Revolving- 
Field  Altematox\  94 

SUnley  Electric  Comoany's  Shell  Type 
of  Transformer,   106 

Stanley  Electric  Company's  Transform- 
er, Primary  and  Secondary  Coils  for, 
X09 

Starr-Ring's  Carbon  Lamp,  Quotation 
from  Specification  of  BritisE  Patent 
for,  250 

Starr-King's  Incandescent  Carbon  Lamp, 
Use    of   Torricellian    Vacuum   in,   250 

Starr-King's  Incandescent  Carbon- Vacu- 
um Lamp,  249 

Starr's  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  249 

Starting  Resistance  for  Motors,  423 

Starting  Resistance,  Necessity  for,  in 
Both  Shunt  and  Series-Wound  Mo- 
tors, 423 

Starting  Resistances  for  Motons  Forms 
of,  424 

Starting   Rotary    Converter,    Method  of, 

539 
Starting   Scries- Wound    Electrk:    Motors, 

Methods  of,  437 
Starting    Shunt-Wound    Electric    Motor, 
Methods  of,  436 
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Sutistica  of  Electrically  Drinrca  Eleva- 
tors, 453 

Stator,   Definition  ofi^  510 

Steadiness  of  Voltaic  Arcs^  Value  of 
Cored    Carbons    in    Insunns,    128 

Steady  Light  Produced  by  Alternattflg- 
Current  Arcs»  Cause  o^  137 

Steadying  Resistance  for  Nernst  Lamp, 
365 

Steam    Traction    vs.    Electric    Traction, 

457 

Step-Down  Transformer,  General  Prin- 
ciple of  Action  of,  98 

Step-Dawn  Transformer,  Use  of,  in  Al- 
ternating-Current Arc   Lamp,  208 

Step-Down  Transformers^  High-Pressure 
Power  Transmission  with,  at  One  End 
of  Line,  518 

Step-Down  Transformers,    Use   of,   96 

Step- Up  Transformer,  General  Principle 
of  Action  of,  99 

Stereopticon  or  Lantern,  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps  for,  339 

Stick  Pins,   Incandescent  Electric,  341 

Street  Car,  Electric,  Four-Motor  Double- 
Truckj  469 

Street  Cars,   Electric,  456 

Street  Cars,  Electric,  General  Mctho^ 
of  Operation  of,  467 

Street  Cars,  Electric,  Phenomenally 
Rapid  Growth  of,  464 

Street  Cars,  Lightning  Arresters  for,  479 

Street  Railwaj  Cars,  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp  tor,  488 

Street   Railway,    Electric,   467,   489 

Street  Railway  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps  with  Anchored  Filaments,   333 

Street  Railway  System,  Metropolitan,  ot 
New  York  City,   Map  of,  531 

Street  Railways,  Enormous  Capital  In- 
vested in.  465 

Strength  ot  Magnetism  of  a  Permaaeaft 
Magnet  Increased  by  Sudden  Wid»* 
drawal  of  Its  Armature,  33 

"Striking  the  Arc,"   123 

Structural  and  Structureless  lacandas- 
cent   Carbon   Lamp   Filaments,   283 

Structure,  Possible  Compact,  of  Electric 
Locomotives,    492 

Sturgeon's    Early   Electric   Motor,   395 

Sturgeon's  Wheel,  305 

Sub  •  Station  Details  for  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  SxBtem  of  New  York 
City,  532 

Sub- Stations  for  Electric  Power  Trans* 
mission,  523 

Subway  Transformers,    108 

Sudden  Reversal  of  Direction  of  RoCSp 
tion  of  Motor,  Danger  of.  Without 
the  Use  of  the  Rheostat,  425 

Sunburns,  Arc-Li^ht,  150 

Sunlight,   Composition  of,    144 

Supply  of  Electricity,  Bssis  of  Chsfge 
tor,  558 

Surgical  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 
336 

Surgical  Lamp,  Use  of,  for  Examhiation 
of  Throat  of  Patient,  336 

Suspension  Cables  and  Haagexs  for 
Telpher  Tracks,  498 

Switcn,   Break- Down,   355 

Switch,   Canopy.   488 


Switch,,  Hand*  for  Muhiple-Conaected 
Arc  Lamp,    177 

Switch  Handle  xor  Controller  Box,  475 

Switch,    Equalizer,   324 

Switch  for  Various  Connections  of  Sep- 
arate Primary  and  Secondary  Trans- 
former Coils,  107 

Switch,   Isolated,  tor  Arc  LMnps,  21K 

Switch,  Mechanical  Cnt-Ovt,  for  Arc 
Lamps,  21^ 

Switch,  Service,   for  House  Wiring,  352 

Switchboards,    Electric,   352 

Symbol  for  Cvcle,   65 

Synchronous   Motors,   Multiphase,   511 

Synchronous  Multiphase  Motors,   509 

System,  Electro- Magnetic,  Contact  for 
TroUey,  ^82 

System,  Third- Rail   Trolley,   482 

Systems,  Multiphase  Alternating  •  Cur- 
rent,  505 


Tapkeing  or  Conical   Conductors,  323 
Taps  and  Branch  Wires,  353 
Telephone   Incandescent   Electric   Lamp, 

337 
Telpher,  Handling  of  Ashes  by,   500 
Telpher  Lines,  Advantages  of,   498 
Telpher  Lines,  Handling  of  Baggage  by, 

499 

Telpher  Track,  408 

Telpher  Tracks,  Suspension  Cables  and 
Hangers  for,  498 

Telpherage,  497,  501 

Telpherage  Handlers  v«.  Baggage  Smash- 
ers, 500 

Temperature,  Effect  of,  on  Daylight 
Values  of  Incandcsciag  Electric  Fila- 
ment, 27a 

Temperature,  Effect  of,  on  E£Ek:iency 
of^  Incandescing  Filament  of  Electric 
Lamp,  270 

Temperature,  Influence  of,  on  Emissive 
ity  of  Glowing  Filament,  278 ' 

Temperature  Limita  of  Dynamos,   58 

Temperature  of  Boiling  Point  of  Car* 
bon,  129 

Temperature  of  Free  Boiling  Liquid 
Limited  to  Temperature  of  Its  Boil- 
ing Point,    129 

Terminals- of  Incandescing  Filament,  Ne- 
cessity for  Maintaining  Constant  Pres- 
sure at,  300 

Tesla.   50^ 

Tesla  s  High-Frequency  Discharges,   385 

Tesla's  Rank  First  aa  Inventor  of  the 
Multiphase  Electric  Motor,  503 

Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Davy's 
Description  of  the  Voltaic  Arc  Ex* 
hibited  at,   119 

Theatrical   Incandescent   Electric   Lamp, 

Therapeutic  Generators,  13 

Thermo- Sutic  Electric  Heater  for  Edi- 
son's Chemical  Meter.   360 

Thiers  and  Lacassagne*s  Great  Inven- 
tion of  Two-Magnet  Arc  Lamp  for 
Series  Circuits,   156 

Third- Rail  Trolley   System,  482 

Thcmpson,  S.  P.,  Definition  of  Dyna- 
-Electric  Machine  by,   6 
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Thompson,  S.  P.,  on  Effect  of  Sudden 
Witndrawal  of  Armature  on  Strength 
of  a  Permanent  Magnet,  33 

Thomson-Houston  Arc  Lamp,   174 

Thomson  •  Houston  Arc-Lignt  Dynamo» 
239,  343 

Thomson  -  Houston  Arc  -  Light  Dynamo, 
and  Automatic  Regulator,  Diagram  ox 
Circuit   Connections    for,   240 

Thomson  •  Houston  Dynamo,  Air  Blast 
for,    240 

Thomson-Houston  Dynamo,  Ring-Wound 
Armature   of,    241 

Three-Bearing  Dynamos,  39 

Three  Conductors,  Diphase  System  with, 
506 

Three  -  Wire  System  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  Distribution,  Edison's, 
326 

Three  -  Wire  Ssrstem  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  Distribution,  Hop- 
kins's,   326 

Three  •  Wire  System  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  Distribution,  Objec- 
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Tidal  Flow  of  Water  in  River,  Cunre 
Representing,    66 
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Alternating   Electric  Currents,   65 

Tool,  MotorHDriven  Punching,  431 

Tools,   Motor-Driven,  444 
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Toothed  -  Core  Armature  for  Westing- 
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Toothed  -  Core  Armatures,  Advantages 
Possessed  by,  36 

Torque  and  Speed,  Power  of  Motor  De- 
pendent on,  414 

Torricellian  Vacuum,  Use  of,  in  Starr- 
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Total  Effective  Resistance  of  Alternat- 
ing-Current Circuit,   71 

Total  Intensity  of  Light  and  Area  of 
Positive  Crater,   150 

Tower  Lighting  by  Arc  Lamps,  211 

Tower  Lighting,  wasteful  Illumination 
of,  212 

Track  for  Electric  Street  Cars,  Con- 
struction of,  484 

Track,  Telpher,  498 

"Train,  Broomstick,"  455 

Transformer,   Constant-Current,  aoi 

Transformer  Frequencies,  xxx 

Transformer  Losses,   109 

Transformer,   Motor,   527 

Transformer,   Rotary,   527 

Transformer,  Varley's  Shell,   loi 
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Transformers,    Alternating^Current,    95 
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Trolley  Feeders,  483 

Trolley  Frame,  480 

Trolley  Mechanism  for  Overhead  Roads, 

479 

Trolley   Pole,    480 

Trolley  Rope,  479 

Trolley  System,   Double,   481 

Trolley  System,  Electro-Magnetic  Con- 
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Trolley  Wire,  Running  Guard  Wire  for, 
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Trolley  Wire,  Single  Bracket  Supports 
for,   476 

Trolley  Wire,  Span  Guard  Wire  for,  477 

Trolley  Wire,   Size  of,  483 

Trolley  Wire,  Voltage  of,  476 

Trolley  Wires,  Nature  of  Dangers  from, 
478 

Troubles,  Dynamo,  49 

Trucks,   Car,  468 

Tubular  Conductors,   Concentric,  74 

Tubular  Lamps,  305 

Twentieth  Century  Facts  vs,  the  Fairies 
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Twin-Carbon  Enclosed  Arc  Lamp,  Gen- 
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Twin  or  Double-Filament  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp,   344 
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